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THE BANKERS’ 


INSURANCE MANAGERS AND AGENTS' 


MAGAZINE. 





VOL. LVII ] JUNE, 1894. (No. 603. 


$4 E commented last year on the proposals made by 

; the Government in the Savings Bank Bill, 
introduced then,* to allow additions to be 

made to the amount of money which a depositor 

may place in one of the Post Office Savings 

Banks in the course of one year, and the amount of Government 
stock which a depositor may purchase through the same 
channel. The amount of money allowed to be deposited by 
any depositor was to be increased from £30 to £100, and 
the amount of stock to be purchased from £100 to £200, and 
in the aggregate from £300 to £500. The deputation from 
banking houses which waited then upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) represented to him the 
great risks which the banking community of the country felt 
would be incurred if the first of these proposals was accepted. 
The alteration carried the limit of money allowed to be dealt 
with far beyond the means of the wage-earners of the country 
in general, and practically opened the doors of the savings 
banks to totally different classes of persons from those originally 





* See “‘ The Savings Bank Bill,” Bankers’ Magazine, June, 1893. 
VOL. LVII. 60 
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intended to be served by those institutions. It was, in fact, 
competing with the ordinary banks of the country in a 
recognised branch of their business. They did not raise any 
serious objection to the second proposal. After long dis- 
cussion Government agreed to modify the first of these 
proposals, and to restrict the amount which the depositor 
might place with the Government to £50, and the Bill for 
this alteration was passed in the winter session of 1893*. 
This amount, it should be observed, is irrespective of the 
amounts which a depositor may withdraw in the course of the 
year. The depositor may also purchase £200 of Government 
stock in the course of the year, and the total holding of such 
stock which he may purchase in this manner is now increased 
to £500. 

When a deposit exceeds £200 the amount held over that 
limit receives no interest, but up to the £200 interest is 
allowed on the balance to the credit of the depositor at the 
rate of 2% per cent. 

The depositor with the Savings Bank has thus all the 
advantages which a depositor in any other bank can have, 
subject to the one inconvenience that he cannot draw a 
cheque very conveniently which he can hand to another 
person. But to compensate him for this he has two great 
advantages over a customer of an ordinary bank : in the first 
place, he has not to pay any stamp duty on the cheques which 
he has to sign when he wants to withdraw his money ; and, in 
the next place, he may obtain a warrant payable at any Post 
Office Savings Bank in the United Kingdom. The power of 
employing any other Post Office Savings Bank applies indeed 
to the total of his transactions, for it is distinctly stated in the 
official publication that ‘‘a depositor may add to his deposits, 
or withdraw the whole or any part of them, at any Post Office 
Savings Bank in the United Kingdom without change of 
deposit book.” . The Channel Islands and the Isle of Man 
are included in this provision. Meanwhile interest at the 
rate of 2'/, per cent. is running on the undrawn_ balance. 
Here, again, the Savings Bank depositor is to a great 
advantage in comparison with the customer of any ordinary 
bank. In order to defray the expenses incident on the main- 
tenance of the staff, the banking office, stationery, etc., a banker 
would feel himself compelled, in many cases, to make a charge 





* See page 607, Zhe Banking Almanac for 1894, where the Savings Bank Bill, 1893, 
is printed in full. 
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to the customer who kept a small account like this; or if he 
made nocharge, he could make no profit himself and probably 
would be at a loss. Banking, it must be remembered, 
must, in order to be properly carried on, be conducted in a 
careful manner; a reserve must be maintained, investments 
must be arranged so that they can be realised with facility if 
occasion arises. All these matters require great care and 
adjustment, and are a source of considerable expense to the 
ordinary banker. The Government, however, considers itself 
able to dispense with them, and we find the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Sir William Harcourt) taking credit for doing so 
in the recent debate on the Budget. ‘“ Their reserve,” said 
Sir William Harcourt, ‘is the credit of the British Empire.” 
There is no doubt as to the security, but immediate payment 
may be another matter. 

Sir William Harcourt referred to the Savings Banks in the 
speech with which he introduced the Budget this year, quoting 
the Savings Bank returns as a proof that the wage-earning 
classes have the power as well as the desire to save, and of the 
success which had followed the alteration in the limits allowed 
to which we referi-ed before. ‘There has been,” he said, “an 
increase of £1,000,000 on the first quarter of this year, since 
the Savings Bank Act of last session came into operation. 
The most recent figures since the date of the enlarged limits of 
deposit are very remarkable and encouraging. The net cash 
deposits from December 21st, 1892, to March 31st, 1893, 
were £2,147,000, and from December 2!st, 1893, to March 
24th, 1894, which was one week less, they were 4 3,220,000, 
or an excess in three months of over £1,000,000.” The 
growth of the deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank in 
recent years is indeed remarkable. As the following figures 
show, the deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank have 
increased upward of £14,000,000 in the last four years. 
During the same period the deposits in the Trustee Savings 
Banks have diminished about £700,000. The investments in 
Government stock in the Post Office Savings Banks have 
largely increased during that time, and those in the Trustee 
Savings Banks have slightly increased. 

We should doubt very much whether the deposits in the 
other banks of the country can have increased at all in a 
similar manner during the same time. Perhaps Sir John 
Lubbock had this in his mind when, in commenting on the 
statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he said that 

60* 
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he wished he could think that the large increase in the 
Savings Bank deposits, on which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer prided himself, might be taken as evidence of 





TRUSTEE AND Post OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS.—AMOUNTS HELD APRIL 14TH, 1894, 
AND CORRESPONDING DATEs, 1893, 1892, 1891. 


Trustee Savings Banks. Post Office Savings Banks. 
1894 i - 42,363,000 1894 ; - £84,736,000 
1893 : - 42,108,000 1893 . , 78,900,000 
1892 : . 42,246,000 1892 . : 74,115,000 
1891 : + 43,069,000 1891 ? -  70,629,0c0 
Less in 1894 than =————— More in 1894 than ~ 

in 1891. - £706,000 in 1891 . £14,107,000 


Savincs BANK INVESTMENT ACCOUNT,—AMOUNT OF STOCK HELD APRIL 14TH, 1894, 
AND CORRESPONDING DATES, 1893, 1892, 1891, FOR DEPOSITORS IN— 


Trustee Savings Banks. Post Office Savings Banks. 
1894 ’ . 1,374,000 1894 ; . $6,680,000 
1893 ; : 1,303,000 1893 : ‘ 5,817,000 
1892 a . 1,287,000 1892 , “ 5,220,000 
1891 , ; 1,313,000 1891 : ‘ 4,787,000 
More in 1894 than =———— | More in 1894 than 

in 1891. , £61,000 in 1891 . 1,893,000 





increased prosperity on the part of the working classes, but 
he feared it was to a great extent due to the fact that the rate 
of interest allowed was higher than that obtainable at present 
elsewhere, and he considered that the large amounts of the 
individual deposits was a proof of this. Mr. Goschen, in the 
same debate, commented more in detail on this part of the 
subject. He said that Sir William Harcourt ‘dwelt on the 
effect of the Bill of last year by which the limit of deposits 
was raised, and no doubt that had a great effect. It is, 
however, important to know how far the increase is to be 
accounted for by a transfer of deposits from other quarters, 
and how far it is due to an increase of thrift among the 
people. In as far as it shows an increase of the power of 
depositing, of course it is an unmixed blessing. I look upon 
these deposits as forming a kind of partnership between the 
masses and the State, and they seem to show that, in a 
vast number of cases, people are making some provision for 
their old age. But there is one financial aspect of the 
question to which I would call attention. As you increase 
the enormous mass of deposits in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and as you extend the limit of these deposits, you are 
perhaps exposing yourselves to the danger of withdrawals at 
times when it would be most inconvenient to the State to 


60* 
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meet such demands. Hitherto the depositors have not be- 
longed to the classes that suffer most from commercial 
depression. When they do come from those classes you will 
run the risk of fluctuations in the deposits in your hands at 
most inconvenient moments. There is, I know, a constant 
desire at the Post Office to extend_its affairs. In fact, I 
believe, it would be prepared to ‘run’ the business of the whole 
country, but its ambition ought to be restrained within 
reasonable bounds.” In saying this, Mr. Goschen had no 
intention of making any remarks which would discourage the 
working population from thrift, or restrain them from de- 
positing in the freest manner the amounts which they might 
put by and save. The danger which he commented on was 
that arising from the holding such an immense sum of 
deposits payable on demand without having sufficient reserve 
in ready money available to meet a sudden demand. The 
right course for the legislature to take is, as Mr. Jackson 
pointed out in the course of the same debate, to afford 
increased facilities to induce people to invest their savings in 
Consols or other Government securities. It is most desirable 
to encourage the people to form habits of thrift. Savings 
placed in Government securities are far less likely to be 
needlessly dissipated than when they are withdrawable with 
ease. 

We have often urged before in these columns the 
advisability of giving increased facilities for small investments 
in Consols. It would be of use in this direction if arrange- 
ments could be made for giving notice in some public place, 
in every town throughout the country, what the price was at 
which £10 in Consols could be purchased. The telegraph 
would enable this to be done very easily. The doing 
this—the promoting a constant stream of small investments 
in the Government Funds—would tend to maintain the price 
of Consols, it would diminish the expenses of working the 
Post Office Savings Bank, and it would obviate the risk to 
which Mr. Goschen referred. This isa very real risk, though 
it pleased Sir William Harcourt to make light of it. The 
line of argument which he used was precisely that which is 
used whenever a Government has tampered with the currency, 
or made use of its credit instead of depending on a sound 
specie reserve, as the nature of the business requires. 

The competition of the Government with banks in other 
ways is also increasing. It now undertakes a very large part 
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of the business of the transmission of money throughout the 
country. There is a continual, though slight, increase in the 
number of inland money orders issued, and a very large 
increase in the more recently introduced postal orders. 
The amounts are as follows for the year 1892-93, the 
latest to hand :— 
Inland money orders. ° ‘ ‘ . - 24,619,000 
Postal orders ‘ 3 5 g A z : 21,345,000 
To these we may add— 
The money order transactions between the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies— 
Orders issued in the United ae , 365,000 
a ee », Colonies ‘i ‘ 1,270,000 
And money order transactions between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries— 
Orders issued in the United ewe ; 741,000 
re » abroad . : ‘ 1,688,000 


Total amount transmitted through the Post 
Office in the year 1892-93 . ‘ - £50,028,000 








Our readers would hardly believe, unless the figures were 
thus put before them, that the Post Office is now transacting 
business of this character at the rate of nearly a million a 
week. he increase last year was principally among the 
postal orders. The greatest number by far of the transactions 
are in this branch of the business. At present the amounts 
of the postal orders do not in the aggregate reach as large a 
total as those of the money orders, but according to the lines 
on which the business has recently proceeded, it will not be 
long before the postal orders reach a larger amount than the 
money orders. Nearly three-quarters of the amount trans- 
mitted in postal orders was in sums of half-a-crown, five 
shillings, ten shillings and a sovereign. The amounts were 
as follows in the Post Office report for the year 1892-93 :-— 





In postal orders of 25.6d. .. ; ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,400,000 
” ” 55. . . . . . 2,000,000 

- ‘ Ios. ‘ ‘ : ; ‘ 3)500,000 

. 'e LI : : : : , 9, 100,000 
Total ; . , P : . £ 15,000,000 





The rates of poundage for these orders are 1d. each for 
i three smaller denominations, and three- halfpence for the 
larger, those for £1. As bankers are in the habit of 
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supplying their customers gratis with cheque books, we are 
by no means certain that it would not answer their purpose, 
handicapped though they are by the fact that the Government 
escapes the charge for the stamp, to compete with the Govern- 
ment in these four denominations of postal orders. We have 
no doubt that a profit could be made on orders for £1, which 
might be issued in small and convenient books. These 
cheques would be marked as “ prepaid cheques,” and an 
arrangement made by which they could be cashed at every 
banking office throughout the country. There could be no 
great difficulty in arranging this, as, since the cheques would 
be ‘“‘ prepaid,” the risk on paying them would be reduced to 
a minimum. The book-keeping required would be very 
simple. Each cheque would have its number, which would 
be printed in the “prepaid cheque” ledger, the date when 
they were issued and the name of the customer would be 
added by hand with great rapidity. It would be some time 
before the cheques came in; meanwhile the bank would have 
the use of the cash which they represented, and in the small 
commission which they would bring sufficient to pay for the 
cost of preparing and issuing the cheques. A vast number 
of small transactions would thus be removed from the ledgers 
containing the current accounts of the customers, in which 
the number of small cheques tend rapidly to increase. The 
proportion of small cheques on many accounts is already 
large, and though bankers do not often find themselves 
drawn upon for amounts so small as half-a-crown and five 
shillings, yet cheques even for these trivial amounts are by 
no means unknown. Where the amount which has to be 
remitted exceeds the order slightly, the balance to be added 
in postage stamps, which are practically equivalent to money. 
We have been led to these latter remarks by observing the 
alteration which the ‘“‘Cheque Bank” has recently made in 
its charges. It now supplies cheques up to 45 at a charge 
of 2d. for each transaction, and cheques over £5 for a charge 
of 4d. If the “Cheque Bank,” which has to maintain 
separate offices and to employ a vast number of agents to 
carry its business on, can make a profit on these terms, we 
cannot doubt that other bankers could do the same and 
even better. They surely could find it possible to compete 
with the Government in this manner to hold this part of 
their business together, and to give greater facilities to their 
customers in their daily transactions. 
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THE BIMETALLIST AGITATION. 


Some Advantages of © Laisser Faire.” 


3 IMETALLISTS, having come to the conclusion that the 
: time has arrived when the State ought to do something 
to rectify the appreciation of gold and the consequent 
fall of prices measured in gold, have an ingenious way 
of asking the question, “Suppose gold fell to the price 
of copper, would it not be the duty of the Government to arrange 
that contracts made for payment in gold should be payable in some 
other article ?’”’ While this is ingenious, it does not establish their 
principle that, supposing the price of gold to have risen to double its 
former value, Governments ought to come into an international 
Parliament for the regulation of prices and the rectification of the 
results of unfavourable contracts. Once we invoke Governments to 
cure prices, we raise a monster of possible iniquity, of certain incon- 
venience—a blundering monster which, in reality, would be much 
less able to do the private business of Aladdin than Aladdin was 
himself. We do not live in the days of evil magicians and monstrous 
powers, nor of some deus ex machind who shall be evolved from a 
cloud of political smoke and hasten to the ends of the world to 
make everything comfortable for the happy possessor of the magic 
bimetallic lamp. The occasion for these remarks is the grand splash 
made by the bimetallists in London at the beginning of May, when 
they had a kind of camp meeting in the City, at which the usual 
leaders uttered their opinions as usual and condemned their opponents 
to a limbo of ignorant prejudice. 

It might be as well, now that the world is once more brought to 
give a momentary attention to the arguments of bimetallists, to look 
at the other side, and to consider the counter advantages of leaving 
things alone. What Mr. Goschen called “the Salvation Army in 
politics,’ is not wanted in matters of business. The leaders in 
business do not go about with drums and cymbals beating up recruits 
and inveighing against their opponents. Leading in business is 
done quietly, and the more efficiently in consequence. Eastern 
banks, after calling for a steady exchange, did not at all welcome the 
interference of the British Indian Government when the Indian 
Mints were closed. The result was to depress silver far more than 
to raise the value of the rupee; and this melancholy experience 
goes far to convince leading people that State interference in 
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such things as exchanges and currency ought to be reduced to a 
minimum. 


Prices cannot be so well regulated by Governments as by 
what Adam Smith called “the higgling of the markets.” Indeed 
Governments can do very little to alter prices, although they can 
insist, at the risk of insurrection, that contracts to pay—such as the 
engagements of a governed people to pay taxes—shall be made 
payable in some more or less valuable medium than had been 
previously used. The history of the efforts of Governments to raise 
prices or depress prices, to make food cheap or money dear, shows 
that such efforts have always had bad effects. 


Supposing that bimetallism were introduced again—that, by the 
fiat of Governments, those who had contracted for payment in gold 
were compelled to receive only 151% times the weight in silver—this 
would, other things being equal, give the debtors a great advantage 
in the payment of mortgages contracted in gold. The landlords and 
owners of machinery and real property which had been bought when 
gold was dear, and had been mortgaged up to the hilt, would 
apparently be able to repay their debts at the rate of about £500 
for every £1,000 previously due. Possibly, if silver were brought 
into circulation by international fiat, it would rise in value, and 
the easement given to debtors would not be so considerable, but it 
might be a great advantage to them all the same, and a correspond- 
ing disadvantage to the creditors. Where is the injustice in this, say 
the bimetallists? The injustice would be great to those who had 
during the past ten years sold real property at low prices. They 
received in exchange gold, which, under the conditions of the past 
ten years, has appreciated, and an artificial fall in gold would 
obviously injure them. Evidently, while some would benefit by a 
great and radical upset of contracts, others would lose heavily. Then 
would arise the cry on their part for compensation, just as there is at 
present a cry to Government for veiled compensation to those whose 
property has diminished in relation to gold. The natural adjustment 
of business to new conditions has already gone on so far, and so much 
compensation has been given by those natural adjustments, that any 
attempt from above to re-regulate matters would certainly do more 
harm than good. Some bimetallists, of course, will say they do not 
want a relation of 15% to 1, and they would prefer 30 to 1, or some 
such ratio; and if so, there is little present advantage in making the 
change and courting the troubles which might ensue from a varying 
standard of values. 
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Under bimetallism, supposing it effective at, say, 1514 to I— 
that is, giving silver double the value that it has at present, or 
reducing gold to half its present value—it is certain that silver, 
if it rose in value, would be produced in greater profusion than at 
present, whereas the customs of the world are such that silver is not 
required to greater extent. There is no outlet for more than the 
present production, if for so much. Any Government interference 
then that would increase the production of the unwanted metal, and 
would necessarily reduce that of the metal which is wanted, would be 
an economic evil. Bimetallism, therefore, in so far as it was operative 
would be the cause of greater production of what is not required—it 
would divert labour and productive power into undesirable channels, 
and yet the bimetallists cannot “ let it alone,” to use the words of a 
practical statesman. 

It is said there is great misery and great injustice, through allow- 
ing things to slide as they have slid during the past twenty years. 
Were a man of the world, who had flourished early in the century, 
to come back and survey with unprejudiced eyes the present condition 
of Europe, Asia, Africa and America, he would wonder how the 
assertions of misery were justified. Never in the history of the world 
were the mass of the people more plentifully supplied with the 
necessaries and luxuries of life; never were minds more open to 
information, and never was information for the mind or food for the 
body more easily accessible. If it is asserted that the reward of 
labour has been diminished by the non-bimetallism of the past twenty 
years, such an assertion would be, at least, difficult to prove. If it 
were asserted that monometallism has given too much to the rich and 
distributed less to the poor, such a contention would be disproved by 
Mr. Goschen’s figures on the spread of incomes in the lower classes— 
figures which he published in 1887, and which are confirmed by 
more recent facts. Moreover, things have not been allowed to 
“slide.” American legislation, intended to bring silver into greater 
use, has had the effect of causing or helping its production to increase 
to an altogether excessive pitch. 

But bimetallism might not raise prices after all. New contracts 
would almost certainly be made for specific amounts of gold. For 
example, in the United States the railroad companies have been 
accustomed to issue three sets of bonds, those which are payable in 
gold dollars, those which are payable in sterling, and those which are 
payable in currency. Similar contracts in England would be made 
not only between railroads and the public, but between bankers and 
merchants and debtors and creditors all round. Almost certainly, 
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the bargain would be made in one form or the other, and quite cer- 
tainly the keener men of business would make arrangements with 
their bankers to be put in a favoured position. Bimetallism has never 
been tried in a country like England, where the credit system has 
been so highly developed. A man in these days might go through 
life without using a coin, as by arranging with his banker he can 
have almost everything paid for him, and he‘has only to draw a 
cheque which he gives to the housekeeper for current expenses. To 
have any doubt as to the efficiency of the money drawn would be to 
disarrange matters extensively. A doubt as to the form of repay- 
ment would certainly impede lending and clearing business, although 
borrowers might be glad to shelter themselves under an unjust and 
blundering law which permitted debtors to choose for themselves the 
form of payment. Once again, how much better to let it alone! 

Just as France was dropping to the silver standard when the 
determination was arrived at to limit the coinage of legal-tender 
pieces of silver, so would England drop to such a standard under 
bimetallism. Nothing but silver coin, or much-worn gold, would 
be seen in circulation, the full-valued gold being taken for war-chests 
by Governments, for use in industries by manufacturers, for payment 
of debts contracted in gold. Only at the market ratio and as a 
commodity would gold circulate if depreciated silver was made legal 
tender. The outcry in England whenever some popular coin is 
tampered with is alone too much for any Government to ignore; and 
grievances of the kind under bimetallism would fall on any Ministry 
like the plagues of Egypt. Bimetallism, so far as it produced what 
Mr. H. R. Grenfell hopes for it—an alternation of standards from 
gold to silver, and back again, according to the excess of the supplies 
of one or the other metal—would make the currency a standard 
grievance of the people. What Mr. Giffen calls “the nuisance and 
misery of incessant changes in their money ” would lead to dis- 
satisfaction which might easily take a rebellious tinge, and it is 
wonderful that statesmen like Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour do 
not recognise the mischief of tampering with currency on this very 
ground if on no other. 

It seems only necessary to refer to Mr. Courtney’s paper, read on 
May 2nd, on the practicability of maintaining a ratio—some ratio, 
any ratio—by international agreement. There is, of course, a weak 
point in the argument, just as there is always a flaw in the inventions 
for securing perpetual motion. The flaw in Mr. Courtney’s paper 
will appear when it is remembered that no Government or Govern- 
ments, no merchant or syndicate of merchants, can keep the price 
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of a commodity steady except by buying and selling at that price to 
whomsoever will sell or buy. France kept up the price of silver by 
buying freely, until she was tired; observe the result. There is now 
in the Bank of France silver to the nominal value of 50 millions 
sterling ; there is circulating at a preserved and sustained value in 
France another large but strictly limited amount of silver currency. It is 
legal tender in France, and the Government itself is compelled to accept 
properly coined silver in payment of taxes. This coined silver does 
not maintain its value by “fiat”; only by the assurance that, if necessary, 
twenty francs gold can be obtained in exchange for silver bearing the 
stamp of twenty francs. The Bank of France has accumulated some 
70 millions sterling in gold in order to assure the people that it can 
redeem the implied promises to pay, whether stamped upon cheap 
silver or still cheaper bank-notes. Other Governments could, for a 
ttme, do what France did for a time, at the risk of being left with 
hoards of depreciated metal which, in honesty, would ultimately 
have to be treated as so many promises to pay the other or 
appreciated metal. This account of the matter really disposes of 
Mr. Courtney’s paper on practicability ; we see at once how far the 
practicability extends, at the cost of the nations and for the benefit 
of those merchants and others who wished to be protected from 
fluctuations of value. The “foxes who lost their tails,” as bimetal- 
list professors are well called, will not convert the majority with such 
lectures. 

The following is from the Zzmes’ report of Mr. Courtney’s 
paper :— 

What was it that led the Royal Commissioners, monometallists and bimetallists alike, 
to believe an international ratio was practicable? It may be doubted whether they all 
believed it at first. The ground of their conviction is simple. They believed a stable 
ratio could be maintained because they found it had been maintained. They thought it could 
survive the shocks of the future because they saw a ratio had survived the shocks of the past. 
Fifty years ago men might be persuaded a steamboat could not cross the Atlantic; no one 
could be so persuaded to-day. The Royal Commissioners found as an uncontested and 
incontestable fact that the price of silver measured in gold had remained wonderfully steady 
from the beginning of the century down to the year 1873, the average price oscillating about 
60d. per ounce, 59d. being about the lowest point, and 613¢. the highest. Since 1873 there 
has been a nearly continuous decline, until to-day the price of silver lies between 29¢. and 
30d. per ounce, or just half the price so singularly maintained for more than seventy years. 
Down to the period of the gold discoveries of California and Australia, the value of all the 
silver produced in the world was very much greater than the value of all the gold : in the earlier 
decades more than three times as great ; in the later decades about twice as great. Then came 
the gold discoveries, and the gold produced was multiplied more than tenfold, the proportions 
of the metals being interchanged. Instead of the silver being three times the value of gold, the 
gold became three times the value of the silver. Some may remember the alarms occasioned 
by this increased production of gold. Holland demonetized the metal. M. Michel 
Chevalier called attention to the gravity of the peril threatening society in a book of which 
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Mr. Cobden thought so highly that he translated it for the English reader. The situation 
justified this anxiety. The trial was severe, but the danger was over-passed. The pro- 
duction of gold began to decline after something like a score of years, and the production of 
silver increased although —and this is most interesting—the mass of silver produced has never 
recovered the proportions to the mass of gold that ruled up to the time of the gold discoveries. 
But whether gold grew on silver, or silver on gold, the price of silver measured in gold 
remained steady at and about 60d. an ounce, until something happened in 1873 having no 
direct relation to the supply of either metal. Germany demonetized silver, and the mints of 
France, and the Latin Union, which had been freely open to the coinage of it and of gold, 
under a law which allowed every debtor the option of paying his debt in silver o1 gold at the 
ratio of 153 to 1, were closed to silver; and the price of 60d. per ounce, the price corre- 
sponding to this ratio, which had remained steady under all vicissitudes of production of silver 
and of gold, began at once to waver and decline, and the decline has proceeded to this day. 
With experiences such as these before them, it is not surprising that the Royal Commissioners 
who shrank from bimetallism were encouraged to express an opinion that a bimetallic ratio 
might be agreed upon with promise of permanence. Were Lord Herschell and his colleagues, 
who did not favour action towards bimetallism, rash in their deductions from the experience 
of the century? One critic of most deserved weight and authority shakes his head sadly 
at their indiscretion. Mr. Giffen fights his fight with an ardour and courage that must 
command our highest admiration. He admits that the price of silver did oscillate but little 
about 60d. an ounce through long years of trial, and he does not deny that this price corresponds 
to the ratio of 153 to 1; but he says that France was never really a bimetallic country 
—it was at one time a silver-using country with a premium on gold, and at another a gold- 
using country with a premium on silver—and never, therefore, had the reserves necessary to 
enable it to keep the silver market steady. If it was steady, and if the point of steadiness 
corresponded with the French ratio, we must not assume the relation of cause and effect 
between the ratio and the steadiness. ost hoc ergo propter hoc is never a good argument. 
It cannot be assumed that the ratio operates until we understand how it operates. But 
Mr. Giffen, whilst he rejects the suggested explanation of the phenomena under ex- 
amination, offers no other. It is true that France was predominantly a silver-using country 
up to 1847, but it had always a coinage of gold as well as of silver, and Mr. Giffen gives a table 
showing that from 1821 to 1847 the coinage of gold was one-tenth of the whole coinage. 
The fact that such a proportion was minted with fairly continuous steadiness gave 
France the characteristic and powers of a bimetallic country. We might be surprised 
that a single country, or (commercially speaking) a comparatively limited combination 
of countries, should have been effectual to produce such a result ; but enlarge the combination 
so as to include all the great commercial nations of the world, and the theoretical difficulty 
disappears. The ratio prescribed by such a union could avail to determine the conditions of 
profitable working of mines of one or the other metal throughout the world. The belief 
that an international agreement could be established with promise of permanence may be 
held without any corresponding conviction that it ought to be attempted. The mono- 
metallists of the Royal Commission avowed the belief that a ratio could be established, 
though they were not prepared to recommend international action. Another instance 
may be cited. Probably there never was a sturdier monometallist than Lord Bramwell ; 
but in his evidence before the Royal Commission he demonstrated the feasibility of an 
international agreement with a directness and vigour characteristic of himself. Some years 
before—as far back as May, 1881—he had expressed the same opinion in a letter to Zhe 
Times, with the well-known signature of “ B.’’ revealing the open secret of its authorship. 
For himself he had elsewhere given reasons for thinking that an international agreement 
was desirable and should be attempted; but the argument of that paper was wholly 
independent of that conclusion. Still less was it connected with the advocacy of any particular 
ratio ; and, indeed, his paper and his presence at that conference must be taken as com- 
mitting him to nothing beyond what had been expressly written. (Cheers.) 
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THE NEW TAXES AND THE GRADUATION PRINCIPLE. 


HE adjustment, or, as it is now called, the graduation of 
taxation, is generally treated either as an issue between 
the propertied and non-propertied classes, or between 
one class of property and another. We hear least of 
the most important issue of all, that between small 

property owners and large ones. The wage-earner, pure and simple, 

is virtually untaxed in this country, as anything he pays in the form 
of taxes is, in fact, a very moderate acknowledgment of services 
rendered. Up to a certain point the acquisition of property is also 
untaxed. Small inheritances of under 4100 value are free, and 
hitherto, when under £300 gross, they have been subject to a nominal 
probate duty of 30s. for each estate. It is doubtful if Sir William 
Harcourt has been well advised in abolishing the latter category. It 
simplified and facilitated the proving of small estates to the number 
of nearly 20,000 a year—in 1892-93 it was 18,730—and as regards, 
perhaps, two-thirds of them, it will mean an increase of duty from 30s. 
to 50s. eachestate. The £100 to £500 category receives a substantial 
reduction from 41 for each £50 to a plain i per cent. Up to this 
point probate duty is practically no tax at all, inasmuch as valuable 
consideration is given for it. In registering and preserving wills and 
holding them available at all times for public reference, the State 
renders a service to testators which no commercial corporation could 
do so well or at less cost. _Taxation does not really begin under 
the death duties until it passes the I per cent. rate, and by this time 
about two-thirds of the total number of estates proved are no longer 
liable. In other words, only one-third of the probates recorded at 
Somerset House exceed £500 in value. 





The actual record of small estates in 1892-93 was as follows :— 


Total number of probates. . . » 70,675 
Estates under £100 free i . - 19,234 
si » 4300gross ° : . 18,730 


” from £100 to £500 . . ° - 10,026 





47,990 








If it be reckoned that each year’s devolutions of personalty 
average one-thirtieth of the whole number of such estates in 
existence, that would give us, in the United Kingdom, 1,439,700 
owners of property not exceeding £500 total value. A third stage, 
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comprising moderately well-to-do people, worth from £500 to £10,000, 
may by a similar reckoning be estimated at 600,000, thus :— 


Estates from £500 to £10,000 : . » 75341 
» 9» £&1,000t0 £4,000 . . . 9273 

+ » 4£4,000to £10,000. ° - 3,360 
19,974 








Multiplied again by thirty, we get 599,320 as the probable 
aggregate number of £500 to £10,000 estates in existence. It says 
much, not only for the distribution of moderate wealth among the 
community, but for the need of caution in taxing property that there 
should be in the United Kingdom over two millions of small fortunes 
such as form the economic backbone of a country. The owners of 
these small fortunes form a large proportion of the whole earning class, 
and a huge majority of the propertied class. The estates proved 
over £10,000 were, in 1892-93, less than 3,000, out of a total of over 
70,000, namely :— 


410,000 to £50,000 : . " ; - 2,931 
£50,000 to £100,000. ° ° . 293 
£100,000 to £500,000 . - ‘ ‘ r 178 
4 500,000 to £1,000,000 . , : . : 6 
Over £1,000,000 . : ‘ . ‘ : 3 

2,711 


Estimating as before the total existing estates of the same class 
at thirty times the number of the annual probates, the above 2,711 
would represent an aggregate of 81,330 estates, exceeding £10,000 
in value. Compared with the number of persons who have oppor- 
tunities of accumulating wealth, that is not a very formidable result. 
It is barely one-third of 1 per cent. of the adult population of the 
country. The small fortunes, on the other hand, are distributed over 
very nearly 10 per cent. of the total adult population, and even from 
an electioneering point of view they may deserve careful handling. 
In England and Wales there are, according to last census (1891), 
. about nineteen millions of persons over fifteen years of age. Eight 
millions of these are returned as having no specific occupation, and 
of the other eleven millions, seven and a half millions are classed as 
industrial and agrjcultural, and over a million and a half as domestics. 
For the professional and commercial classes—the money-makers of the 
country—only two millions are left, divided into three-quarters of a 
million professionals, and a million and a quarter commercials. 
These figures coincide curiously with the total number of personal 
fortunes above estimated, say two millions. The latter do not of 
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course all belong to the professional and commercial classes; the 
eight millions of “ unoccupied ” persons have probably the bulk of 
them, but the professional and commercial classes are the chief 
accumulators of wealth, and the two millions of personal estates 
compare well with the number of wealth earners. 

While this wide distribution of property is very fortunate for us 
in an economic sense, it is embarrassing for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer intent on graduated taxation. It compels him to be 
careful how he graduates, and should make him very chary of 
promising great results from graduation. The process, beautiful as 
it looks in theory, is subject to practical limitations and drawbacks, 
of which very little idea could be gathered from Sir William 
Harcourt’s roseate exposition of his new death duties. Graduating 
another three and a half millions a year out of them might not have 
seemed so easy a coup had he prefaced it with a few bedrock facts 
like these :— 

Ninety-seven per cent. in number, and thirty-three per cent. in 
value, of the personal estates proved in 1892-93 were under £10,000. 

Only one-fourth of I per cent. in number, and less than 25 per 
cent. in value, of the personal estates proved exceeded £100,000. 

On an average of years the amount of personalty transmitted in 
estates exceeding £100,000 is only about forty millions sterling a 
year. 

The transmitters of these large fortunes generally number from 
180 to 200 a year, and every one of them may have twenty different 
ways open to him—quite honest and incontestable ways—of escaping 
probate duty altogether. They may regard graduation as a challenge 
to a contest of legal skill and ingenuity with the Inland Revenue 
Department. Extracting special and invidious taxes from a small 
but powerful class is quite another thing to putting an extra half-penny 
a gallon on beer. In the mass taxpayers are powerless against the 
Exchequer, and it is seldom worth their while to resort to violent 
resistance ; but when a select few are singled out to be mulcted to 
the extent of thousands of pounds at a time, and when easy means of 
evasion are everywhere within reach, it is hardly in human nature 
that payment should be either punctual or cheerful. The yield of 
such an impost cannot be reckoned on in the same sense as that of 
an ordinary tax reasonable in amount and uniform ‘in its application. 
It is not a natural healthy source of revenue, flowing in regularly and 
capable of being forecast reliably. It is rather a forced levy which, 
if strictly collected, tends to destroy its source. If scrupulously paid, 
the capital it is levied on becomes permanently impaired ; and, if not 
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scrupulously paid all round, it becomes more than ever unfair and 
oppressive on the few who do pay. There can be no growth or 
elasticity in such a tax. It consists in cutting slice after slice from a 
man’s capital, which may seldom have time to recover from one 
heavy cut before it has to undergo another. 

In many cases graduated taxation of large fortunes will mean 
their gradual extinction. The advanced section of the graduating 
school frankly accept that as a corollary of their doctrine. They are 
much less concerned about revenue than about ransom. But a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could not decently assume such a 
position. His responsibility begins and ends with the public 
revenue, and his measures have to be judged chiefly, if not solely, 
by their effect on it. If he gives up without reason a tax which is 
at once productive, progressive and equitable, he inflicts a wanton 
injury on the Exchequer. If he imposes a new tax which is 
invidious, and carries decay instead of growth in it, he may do much 
greater harm to the taxpayers than he does good to the Exchequer. 
He may be embarking on a course of high-pressure finance, in which 
proper financial considerations are subordinated to socialistic theories 
or electioneering rivalries. 

But in the present instance the Chancellor of the _—_ had 
perhaps very little choice. A very active, if not numerous, section of 
his political party demanded a “ poor man’s Budget,” and there was 
no alternative but to obey. They had not only indicated their wishes 
to him, but they had provided him with a cut-and-dried scheme of 
death duties as a standard of duty which he was to live up to as near 
as he could. On the whole, the authors of the radical memorial to 
him last January should be pleased with the result. He has conceded 
about 50 per cent. of their demands, and they seem disposed to accept 
his half loaf as being better than no bread. There is a curious 
relationship between the authorised version, as it appears in the 
Budget, and the unofficial programme which Mr. Labouchere had 
presented to the Chancellor of the Exchequer three months before. 
With a frank and undisguised eye to the hustings, the memorialists 
appealed to their party leader for a “ poor man’s Budget,” which 
would contrast benignly with the long series of “ more or less rich 
men’s Budgets’ produced by his predecessors. In order to deprive 
him of any excuse for hesitation, they showed him how easily the 
thing could be done. “We submit to you,” they said, in language 
of the most respectful dictation, “that if the death duties were con- 
solidated and levied upon a graduated scale on realty and personalty 
alike, the amount realised from them might be very largely increased, 
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while the burden might be made to fall less heavily on small estates 
without unduly pressing on large estates.” 


Specious assertions are easier made than proved. As a rule it is 
unwise to attempt to prove them. When the radical reformers of 
the death duties descend to detailed calculations they throw away 
all the advantages of sweeping declamation. It becomes evident at 
once that they are much better declaimers than calculators, for they 
make a mistake of a million or two in their first essay at graduation. 
They see no difficulty whatever in freeing all estates under £500 and 
raising an additional five millions sterling a year on estates over 
#500. They are much more sanguine ‘than even Sir William 
Harcourt. He leaves the limit of exemption at £100, and after 
sweeping in realty, settled estates, and everything he can lay his hands 
on, he expects only three and a half to four millions a year of an 
increase as against their five millions a year with £500 exemptions. 
lhe rival scales, official and non-official, furnish interesting subjects of 
comparison. The first of the subjoined tables shows the respective 
rates proposed, and the second calculates their yield on the basis of 
the 1892-93 returns :— 


Harcourt. LABOUCHERE. 
Under £100 . . ‘ free. free. 
£100 to £500 ; ; I per cent. 
500 ,, 1,000 : 2 ew 24 per cent. 
1,000 ,, 4,000 . 3 ” 3 ” 
4,000 ,, 10,000 3 - 4 i 
4 ” 

10,000 5, 50,000 { ~~ . \ 5 a 
5 %”? 

50,000 ,, 100,000 { ae } a 
” 

100,000 ,, 500,000 * 6 on 8 = 
7 ” 

500,000 ,, 1,000,000 a ; 10 os 

Over £1,000,000 . 8 = 10 i 


DEATH DvuTIES, —COMPARISON OF OLD SCALE WITH THE HARCOURT AND 
LABOUCHERE SCALES, BASED ON 1892-93 RETURNS. 











No. of A gate Duty under | Harcourt | Labouchere 
Estates. alues, Old Scale. Duty. Duty. 
& & £ & 
Under £100 net. ° - | 19,234 1,030,000 Nil. Nil. Nil. 
Under £300 gross . - + | 18,730 | 3,600,000 28,095 36,000 ” 


Old duty, 30s. each estate 
Harcourt, 2 per cent. 
Labouchere, free. 


£00 to £500 ‘ ‘ . 
Old duty, £1 on each £50 . 
Harcourt, I per cent. 
Labouchere, free. 


10,026 | 3,345,000 | 66,900} 33,450 - 
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No.of | Aggregate | Duty under | Harcourt | Labouchere 





Estates. alues, Old Scale. Duty. | Duty. 
£500 to £1,000 75341 5,218,000 | 130,450 | 104,360 | 130,450 
1a duty, £1} on each £50 
Harcourt, 2 per cent. | 
Labouchere, unchanged. 
£1,000 to £4,000. . «| 9,273 | 19,501,000 | 585,030 | 585,030 | 585,030 


Old duty, 3 per cent. 
Harcourt, unchanged. | 
Labouchere, unchanged. 


£4,000 to £10,000 . «| 39360 | 22,131,000 | 663,930 | 663,930 | 885,240 
Old duty, 3 per cent. 
Harcourt, unchanged. | 
Labouchere, 4 per cent. 


£10,000 to £25,000 ) 

Old duty, 3 percent. probate 
and 1 per cent. estate. 

Harcourt, 4 per cent. 
Labouchere, 5 per cent. | 2,231 | 48,313,000 | 1,932,520 | 2,053,302 | 2,415,650 

£25,000 to £50,000 ‘ ‘ 
Old duty, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 44 per cent. 
Labouchere, 5 per cent. ] 





£50,000 to £75,000 x. 5 | 
Old duty, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 5 per cent. 
Labouchere r cent. 
ties 293 | 21,040,000 | 841,600 | 1,104,600 1,472,800 
£75,000 to £100,000. : 
Old duty, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 54 per cent. 
Labouchere, 7 per cent. 


£100,000 to £150,000 . ra |, 
Old scale, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 6 per cent. 
Labouchere, 8 per cent. 


£150,000 to £250,000 . ‘ 
Old scale, 3 and 1 per cent. || 
Harcourt, 6} per cent. 
Labouchere, 8 per cent. 


178 | 31,700,000 | 1,268,000 | 2,060,500 | 2,536,000 


£250,000 to £500,000 . E 
Old scale, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 7 per cent. 
Labouchere, 8 per cent. 





£500,000 to £1,000,000 ‘ 6 3»525,000 | 141,000 | 264,375 | 3524500 
Old scale, 3 and 1 per cent. 
Harcourt, 74 per cent. 
Labouchere, Io per cent. 


Over £1,000,000 . . 
Old scale, 3 and 1 per ‘cent. 
Harcourt, 8 per cent. 
Labouchere, 10 per cent. ile 


70,675 | 165,052,000 | 5,895,485 | 7,381,467 | 8,972,570 
61* 


5,949,000 | 237,960 | 475,920} 594,900 


ww 
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Alas, for the hungry political souls who have been taught to 
regard graduated death duties as a mine of future wealth for the 
exchequer, how limited a field it offers after all! Out of more than 
fifty thousand (51,441) estates paying duty in 1892-93 only 6,071 
were eligible for graduation according to Mr. Labouchere’s own 
scale, which, of course, is none too modest. On more than half of 
these—the 3,360 estates between £4,000 and £10,000 value—he 
suggests an increase of only I per cent., and on another 2,231 
estates he apparently intends to suggest an advance of 2 per cent., 
but in effect it would be only 1 per cent., as Mr. Labouchere has 
overlooked or ignored the 1 per cent. ‘estate duty” imposed in 
1889 on all personal property and successions to real estate exceeding 
%10,000 in value. Estates and successions over the £10,000 limit 
now pay 4 per cent. in place of the 3 per cent. which the 
authors of the radical scale take for their basis of comparison. This 
may account for a considerable portion of the two millions sterling 
by which they have over-valued their expectations. The rest may 
have been due to the choice of an exceptionally heavy year—1891-92 
—as an illustration of the working of the new scale. In normal 
years the aggregate value of the estates proved ranges from 
%145,000,000 to £165,000,000, but in 1891-92 influenza made a great 
sweep of millionaires and raised the total to £193,397,000. Financial 
reformers often assume the right to select their figures, and 
193,000,000 being much more effective for the purpose on hand than 
the £164,000,000 of the following year (1892-3), the graduators 
naturally preferred it. There was no harm intended, of course. 
Statistical discrimination is not a crime, and in political circles it 
may pass for a virtue, but people addicted to it require to be looked 
after. Their calculations need to be checked now and then, and their 
facts are not to be accepted without reserve. 

Dealing with a year’s probates, amounting to £164,322,000, the 
Labouchere graduators begin with a flourish of exemptions. They 
release all estates under £500, which sounds magnanimous, though 
the total amount released is under seven millions sterling (46,945,000) 
and the duty remitted is barely £95,000 a year. A second 
category is made of estates from £500 to £4,000, aggregating last 
year nearly twenty-five millions sterling (424,719,000), and these are 
left alone. Estates from £4,000 to £50,000 form a third category, 
in respect of which the financiers under the gangway would be 
content with an advance of 1 percent. That is not very formidable 
graduation, and Mr. Goschen, who himself added an extra penny in 
1889, might not quarrel with Mr. Labouchere about another if real 
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necessity were shown for it. So far the radical graduators have not 
proved very terrible bogies. It is only when they get beyond 
#50,000 that they sharpen their swords for the defunct capitalist. 
But by this time, unfortunately, very few graduatable capitalists are 
left—only 480 altogether, and their combined fortunes do not much 
exceed sixty millions sterling. Even 8 and 10 per cent. duties 

would not squeeze more than a few millions a year out of so limited 
a corpus vili. The whole amount of extra ransom which Sir William 
Harcourt could have got out of estates above the £50,000 line, had 
he pushed the Labouchere programme to the bitter end, would have 
been under two-and-a-half millions sterling a year. 

Even Mr. Labouchere would pardon dead men for leaving less than 
£4,000, and up to £50,000 he would be moderate with his socialistic 
fines. Below that line there are bloated plutocrats enough to render 
their votes worth considering. When the votes become too insignifi- 
cant to bother about, the taxable material has very nearly run out. 
A decided drawback to Io per cent. levies is their very limited area. 
And it is not the only one. Another is, that they do not bear 
frequent repetition. At each transfer the estate loses a tenth of its 
value, and the narrow-minded rules of arithmetic allow only ten times 
ten to the hundred. At the tenth levy the State will have taxed the 
whole property into its own capacious maw, and very probably will 
have wasted most of it in the interval. If we take legacy duty into 
account the process of nationalisation will be still more rapid. 
Though the Labouchere party say very little about legacy duty, they 
may be acquitted of any intention to abolish it, as that would cost 
the exchequer more than a graduated probate duty would produce. 
Presumably, it is to be graciously allowed to remain as itis. If so, 
it has to be added to the graduated probate rates in order to ascertain 
the full extent of the punishment in store for the obnoxiously rich. 
Legacy duties are already graduated, though on a different principle 
to Mr. Labouchere’s. They ascend according to the degrees of 
consanguinity from I up to Io per cent., and it might easily happen 
that after 10 per cent. probate duty had been levied on a large estate, 
as much more would be charged on portions of it distributed in 
legacies or residues. Thus, graduated probates and graduated legacy 
duties combined might frequently raise the ransom on large estates to 
15 or 20 per cent., in which case only five or six transfers would 
be required for its complete nationalisation. 

With all its obvious faults and dangers, graduated taxation is 
unquestionably popular, and Sir William MHarcourt’s outspoken 
adoption of it has gained support for his Budget even in quarters 
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where heavy sacrifices are likely to be demanded by it. The pluto- 
crats who are most seriously threatened by his 7 and 8 per 
cent. death duties have offered slight resistance, possibly because 
they saw how useless it would be. Their doom has been hanging 
over them for years, and they may be thankful now that it has not 
fallen on them sooner. Hardly a protest have they raised, and 
almost the only resistance to the new duties has come from the landed 
interest. It objects, of course, to being deprived of its long-standing 
exemption from probate duty, and is once more marshalling figures 
and returns to prove that its lighter share of the duties was more 
than counterbalanced by a heavier share of local taxation. Listening 
to this fresh outbreak of the old, old controversy between the 
champions of personalty and realty, excites surprise that so plain an 
issue should have to be attacked in such a roundabout way, and with 
so much beating of the air. If we could separate it from the maze 
of one-sided taxes and rule-of-thumb counterpoises in which it has 
become entangled, there might be a chance of reaching a genuine 
equality between the two great branches of taxable wealth. Pursued 
on its present ever-shifting lines—one day comparing their relative 
shares of death duties, next day their respective burdens of income- 
tax, then their local rates, and so on through the whole fiscal 
system, the realty versus personalty conflict can hardly be expected 
to reach any definite result. Until we agree on fundamental principles 
of capitalisation and assessment applicable to all kinds of income and 
property, the issue between realty and personalty will remain a 
puzzle of endless ramifications impossible to bring to a focus. The 
old rule-of-thumb method of giving an exemption or a remission 
here to compensate for an extra burden elsewhere, has landed us in 
such utter confusion that rational comparison seems hopeless. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer himself furnished proof of that 
in his estimate of the proportions of death duties falling on realty 
and personalty. Presumably his figures were supplied to him by 
the Inland Revenue Department, and his responsibility is only 
vicarious, but in that case it will be for the department to reconcile 
its latest return with those of former years, notably 1885, when 
the incidence of the same duties on realty and personalty was also 
officially reported on. Sir William Harcourt, speaking on the 
authority of the department concerned, informed the House of 
Commons that under the existing scale realty paid no probate duty ; 
only £110,000 of estate duty ; legacy duty, nothing; and succession 
duty, £1,040,000—altogether, 41,150,000, out of a total revenue 
from death duties of about ten millions sterling a year. This left 
£8,910,000 to be obtained from personalty, and made their respective 
shares 11 per cent. for realty against 79 for personalty. The special 
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return of 1885 on the same subject gave entirely different results. 
It credited realty with 13 per cent. of the probate and legacy duties, 
and 87 per cent. of the succession duty, making 21 per cent. of the 
whole, and nearly double the proportion which Sir William Harcourt’s 
figures give. There has, of course, been no intention to mislead, but 
the two returns have evidently been framed on different principles. 
Mortgages and leaseholds were avowedly treated as real property in 
1885, but Sir William may have been strictly legal with them and 
claimed them as personalty. A comparison in which legal techni- 
calities play so important a part can be of little value in an issue of 
practical justice and fairness. The terms realty and personalty no 
longer express the true question to be determined. It would be 
wiser, therefore, to discard them, and begin a new comparison on the 
basis of facts as they exist. Meanwhile the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment may find some useful work in reconciling the distribution of 
death duties between realty and personalty as reported to Sir William 
Harcourt in 1894 with that given in the Parliamentary return of 1885, 

Connected with 1885 there is another significant reminiscence. 
It was in that year one of Sir William Harcourt’s predecessors 
essayed the reform of the death duties, and found it a task beyond 
his strength. Mr. Childers, too, laid down as one of his main 
principles the equalisation of the duties on realty and personalty. 
He denounced the injustice of probate duties being levied “ chiefly ” 
—Sir William Harcourt now says solely—on personal property, and 
he demanded that realty should be taxed at its capital value, instead 
of on the successor’s life interest. But Mr. Childers offered a very 
partial and one-sided remedy. In proposing to equalise the probate 
and succession duties, or, in his own language, “to make one law for 
real estate and personal estate,” he did not take a wide enough 
view even for his own party. Unbiassed taxpayers can see for 
themselves that if such comparisons are to be worth anything they 
ought to be comprehensive. Our fiscal system is not so very complex 
or elaborate that parts of it need be selected for a basis of invidious 
comparison between one class of taxable subjects and another. 
When such a one-eyed critic has demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
that one group of taxes, say, the death duties, fall more heavily on 
personal than on real property, he may be reminded that his work 
has only begun. There are land-tax and inhabited house-duty, to 
say nothing of local taxes to throw into what looks at first glance 
the lighter scale. The fact has also to be taken into account, though it 
very seldom is, that the capital value of the personal property available 
for taxation exceeds by 50 per cent. the capital value of the real 
property liable. When the last estimate of them was made by 
the Inland Revenue Department, nine years ago, the respective 
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totals arrived at were:—realty, 4£3,778,437,000; and personalty, 
£5,632,821,000. 

It is in relation to.capital values that the taxes on real and 
personal property can alone be fairly and usefully compared. Lump 
sums signify very little, and arbitrarily selected details are worth 
nothing at all. The true issue between realty and personalty is the 
percentage of gross taxation to gross capital value. Applying this 
test we find that the 46% per cent. of income-tax, land-tax, death 
duties and inhabited house-duty which falls on realty is nearly 
one-fourth of I per cent. per annum on a capital value of 
£3,778,437,000, while the 53% per cent. falling on personalty 
represents only one-sixth of I per cent. on a capital value of 
45,632,821,000. Another circumstance to be remembered is that 
real property is much more subdivided than personalty, and that 
excessive holdings of it are less frequent than excessive accumulations 
of personal property. In the United Kingdom there are over one 
hundred and eighty thousand land owners, but less than a thousand 
of them average more than three thousand acres. Under Schedule 
A (Lands and Houses) of the Income and Property-tax, over eight 
millions of separate holdings are assessed (8,393,201) on a total 
annual value of £179,483,000, representing an average income of 
£21. 8s. Nearly a million-and-a-half of land and house owners 
had to be exempted as being under the 4150 minimum limit, 
and a further seventy thousand had to get the benefit of rebate 
under the £400 limit. So far from being ‘“ bloated monopolists,” 
our real property owners are one of the largest classes of the 
community, and their incomes are the least elastic. The small yield 
of the succession duties may be partly due to limitations which no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, however democratic, can alter. Large 
landed estates are diminishing, both in number and value, and the 
more they are broken up the less will graduated death duties get out 
of them. They pass less frequently out of the direct line than 
personalty, and thereby they avoid the heavier duties chargeable to 
collaterals and strangers. While four-fifths of the legacies charged 
in 1892-93 paid rates below 5 per cent., the proportion of suc- 
cessions—that is, successions to realty—rated under 5 per cent. was 
as much as eleven-twelfths. The scope for graduation of realty 
duties must thus be always small under both scales—capital value 
and consanguinity. If they are to be squeezed to any purpose at 
all, we must fall back on Mr. Lowe’s thoroughly democratic idea of 
one duty for lineals, collaterals and strangers alike. It was 
emphatically rejected in 1871, but our fiscal reformers may be 
more stalwart now. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DEATH DUTIES ON REALTY AND PERSONALTY. 























SW. a agrd April, Treasury Return, Aug., 1885. 
Percentage | Percentage 
Amount. | of Whole. | Amount. | of Whole. 
I..-On REALTY :— 4 Pi 
Probate duty . _ _— -- -— 
Estate ,, 110,000 _- 850,000 13 
Legacy — - — | = 
Succession 1,040,000 _ 680,000 81 
1,150,000 II 1,530,000 | 21 
II.—ONn PERSONALTY :— | 
Probate duty . 4,800,000 _ | _ = 
Estate ,, 1,130,000 _ 5»709,000 | 87 
Legacy ,, 2,720,000 — _ _ 
Succession 260,000 — 160,000 | 19 
8,910,000 89 | 5,869,000 | 79 











Presumably Sir William Harcourt’s figures refer to the past fiscal 
year, the official details of which are not yet issued. The latest 
published figures by which they can be checked are those of 1892-93, 
and the percentages of realty and personalty given in the 1885 
return applied to these show a very different distribution of death 
duties to the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s. According to the sub- 
joined table the total value of probates, legacies and successions in 
1892-93 exceeded three hundred millions sterling, of which about 
seventy-seven millions were realty and two hundred and twenty- 
five millions personalty. Distributing the total duties in the pro- 
portions of the 1885 return it will be seen that the average rates 
paid on the respective capital values differed only about ¥% per cent.; 
realty having been mulcted 3 per cent. on its seventy-seven millions, 
and personalty rather more than 3% per cent. on its two hundred 
and twenty-five millions :— 

REALTY AND PERSONALTY.—THEIR RELATIVE SHARES OF DEATH DuTIEs, 
































7 1892-93. 
— Realty. Personalty. | = Realty. | Personalty. 
——E |--———_-—- ——a 
we : & £ & & 
I.—PROBATES —_. |165,052,000| = — -- 5,887,820 — — 
Realty, I3p.c _ \21,456,760 — -- 765,414 = 
Personalty, 87 ,, wed = 143,595,240 a — 5,122,406 
II.—LEGACIES 82,380,000 _ —_ 3,242,090 a a 
Realty, 13 p.c. — 10,709,400 = — 421,473 _ 
Personalty, 87 ,, — — | 71,670,600 _ _ 2,820,617 
IIT.—Succgssions | 55,614,000 —_— -- 1,455,806 — 
Realty, 81 p.c. — 45,047,340 _— —_ |1,179,198 oa 
Personalty, 19 ,, wo _ 10,566,660} — | — 276,608 
Se Geena 
303,046,000 |77,213,500 |225,832,500 10,585,716 2,366,085 | 8,219,631 








Share of Duties on total Realty, 


” 


9 Personalty, 


42,366,085 on £77,213,500 = 3 per cent. 
8,219,631 ,, 225,832,500 = 3°6 


” 
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Both in form and in principle the death duties may be open to 
indefinite discussion. To the average taxpayer they are needlessly 
intricate and perplexing. An ingenious fault-finder may discover in 
them, as Mr. Gladstone did during his first Midlothian campaign, 
innumerable cases of hardship and onesidedness, but they should be 
judged in the mass and not in detail. Taken as a whole, they do 
in a roundabout way reach a rough average on the various classes of 
property subject to them. Between realty and personalty there are 
doubtless inequalities which ought to be corrected, but in their final 
outcome, as shown in the above table, they hold a juster balance 
than they get credit for. While their average yield overhead in 
1892-93 was 3% per cent. of the capital valuations, the average on 
personal property was under 334 per cent., and on realty it was 3 per 
cent. These results may have been reached by a variety of cross- 
cuts through a bewildering maze of anomalies; but that is a draw- 
back common to nearly all forms of direct taxation. The world has 
not yet seen a perfect tax, and it will be more difficult to find among 
death duties than anywhere else. When the country really wants a 
simple and equitable system of direct revenue it will ignore all its 
old-world classifications of property, and assess every kind of taxable 
income at its fair capital value, no matter whether it be land rents or 
manufacturers’ profits or professional incomes. Short of that, no 
amount of tinkering can make either the death duties or the income- 
tax strictly fair as between class and class. Any graduation, however 
honestly intended, is just as likely to create new inequalities as to 
cure existing ones, while graduation of the other sort, carried out 
in the bitterest party spirit, and with the least possible regard to 
consequences, would be confiscation under the mask of fiscal reform. 
It would complicate instead of solving the underlying issue between 
real and personal taxation. 

Radical advocates of graduation denounce life interests as a 
basis of taxation for realty, while personalty is taxed on capital 
value ; but the argument would be much more forcible if it were 
reversed. The right sort of equality to claim might be not to have 
realty deprived of its life interests and other limited estates, but to 
apply these also to personalty. After all, what do most human 
beings possess but limited interests? Whether their taxable assets 
be land, houses, stocks, money, salary, trading profits or professional 
fees, their ownership is precarious. It may be worth only a few 
years’ purchase, or it may be worth many years, according to their 
individual circumstances and prospects. Sound fiscal law would 
capitalise it at its relative value, taking into account its stability, 
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probable duration and all attendant risks. Thus a perfectly uniform 
and practically universal scheme of taxation might be framed, and 
its corner-stone would be the capitalisation of taxable interests, large 
or small, long or short, as they actually present themselves to the 
taxing authority. Once on this firm ground, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could sweep aside all arbitrary distinctions between free- 
holds and life interests, settled and unsettled estates. His five 
categories of income-tax might be reduced to one, and his triple 
tariff of death duties might be consolidated into a single scale, short 
and intelligible. This seems to us a more desirable object than 
graduation, which, even if it could be carried out, would increase 


tenfold the prevailing fiscal confusion. 
W. R. LAWSON. 





& 
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SPANISH TRADE AND FINANCE.—A consular report on the commerce of 
Spain gives the total value of imports during the past three years as 
follows :— 

Year, Pesetas. i. 

or . +. . « 873,833,503 - + +  341953,340 

18920. + + + 7515723597 + + + 30,068,943 

1893. . . . 684,824,976 . ° + 27,392,999 
The total value of exports during the same period is shown to have been :— 

Year. Pesetas. 4. 

1or . ‘ - - 303,814,728 . ° + 32,152,589 

1892. ° ; - 663,022,145 . ‘ + 26,520,885 

1893. . - 626,631,032 . ° + 25,065,241 
The report draws attention to the fact that the imports during 1891, and the 
first half of 1892, were unduly stimulated by the anxiety on the part of 
importers to replenish their stocks before the provisions of the new tariff came 
into force. This tariff, besides imposing very high duties on foreign agri- 
cultural produce, has hampered Spanish industries by duties on raw material, 
and has rendered the position of the labouring classes most unfavourable by 
increased taxation on the necessaries of life. An increase in Custom-house 
receipts has resulted from this policy, and this, of course, is regarded as some 
compensation for the evils of the monetary and commercial crisis through 
which the country is passing, the loss from exchange and the unsatisfactory 
position of many of the railways.—According to Reuter, an exhaustive state- 
ment on the financial position of Spain has been published in Madrid. From 
this statement it appears that the floating debt amounted on the 1st May 
to 340,851,228 pesetas. Since the present Government came into power 
this debt has actually increased by 172,510,228 pesetas. The surplus of 
5,000,000 pesetas, anticipated by Senor Gamazo in his Budget statement, has 
entirely disappeared, and the expenditure amounts to 55,000,000 pesetas 
more than that of the preceding year, which is attributed mainly to the 
expenses of the African campaign. Considering the condition both of trade 
and finance in Spain, it would seem that the price of the four per cent. stock, 
which is quoted at about 64%, is by no means unduly depressed. 
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BRITISH SYNDICATES AND SYNDICATING. 


purposes. The invention of telegraphy has given a 

great fillip to financing, by putting information in the 

hands of those who know how to turn it to account in 
business matters. The spirit of co-operation has also helped to bring 
together those disposed to join in a common purse; and successes 
in these joint ventures have induced an army of gain-seekers to enter 
the field. Danger becomes minimised when a number of persons 
are engaged in the same enterprise, but these are never so numerous 
as to seriously diminish the individual profits of each. Risks are 
gladly run because of the attendant profit, and capital is plentiful 
enough to encourage and stimulate associative effort on a vast scale. 
Whatever may be the cause, this age has been one of capitalist 
combination in almost every direction. True, capitalists have formed 
associations to counteract labour organisations which they have 
supposed to be levelled against them. Our concern is not, however, 
with these, but with those financial combinations on the part of 
capitalists which are intended for the purpose of directly increasing 
their profits and their capital, and not as counter-organisations aimed 
at the supposed enemies of capital. 

America is far and away the place where such combinations thrive 
best, but Britain has done a little too of that nature, albeit in a modest 
way. Asa nation we are burdened with more scruples than America, 
mixed nationalities having less play here than on the other side. The 
spirit of money-making, however, is still strong with us, not displaying 
itself always by the slow and conventional methods, but rather by the 
royal road of speculation and venture ; and the money that is to make 
money is superabundant here. In fact the accumulated savings of 
our thrifty citizens tax in vain their resources of investment of such 
sums which find their way, through the medium of bankers and 
other wealth distributors, into the pockets of capitalists whose credit is 
ample enough to secure the use of such sums on loan at interest. 
With the facilities afforded by the disposition of such sums, large 
enterprises can be entered on in the way of syndicating, and the 
saying that “money makes money” can be put effectively to the 
test. Perhaps it may be said that combination has been the most 
marked feature of the times, financial combination being only a 
fractional part of the whole. The spirit of associative effort is in the 
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air, and men breathe it collectively. Different interests have taken 
to associations to safeguard those interests; and it has been easily 
recognised that persons in combination could work better for profit 
together than singly. But care has been taken not to increase 
indefinitely the number of persons so engaged, as this would be to 
make the enterprise more difficult of accomplishment; or, if the 
number be great, it would entirely depend on the footing on which 
they stood in the association. Syndicates, like communities generally, 
require to be governed, and the secret of their success lies in the 
governing skill and the obedience paid to orders. 

In the chronicle we are about to furnish of British syndicates, it 
will be observed that there is nothing on the colossal scale of the 
American trusts, and that, with few exceptions, they are all designed 
to advance trade and commerce, either directly or indirectly, by 
opening up new methods and means of transit. It will also be seen 
that British capital is not content to coop itself up in this little island, 
but likes to stalk abroad and develop new utilities in other lands. 

A contract was concluded by which the principal glucose houses 
in the United States were to be controlled by an English syndicate, 
which would compete with the starch combination and invade the 
territory of the Whisky Trust; the combined capacity of the factories 
secured by the syndicate was 60,000 to 70,000 bushels of corn. The 
whole property acquired was valued at 16,000,000 dollars, and the 
bonds floated to handle the plant represented a sum of 20,000,000 
dollars. A syndicate of London capitalists paid a deposit of £100 
for the option of purchasing seven mines in Colorado, which were 
valued at £5,500,000, and were said to be the richest in Colorado. 
Other mining syndicates were formed, and turned ultimately into 
companies ; the Souapet Gold Syndicate was formed into a company, 
with a capital of Rs. 12,12,000; then the Chota Nagpore Gold Com- 
pany, with a capital of Rs. 50,000; Bengal Gold Company, Sing- 
bhoom Gold Company, Maubhoom Gold Company, and Western 
Bengal Gold Company. 

A monopolistic syndicate was that formed partly of British and 
partly of Americans, with a capital of from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
dollars, for the purpose of buying up all the india-rubber in the world. 
The syndicate possessed the monopoly of half the Para-rubber, and 
intended to operate both in Great Britain and the United States, but 
it never accomplished its programme, its effort to “‘ corner” proving 
abortive. A syndicate has been at work at Singapore to extract the 
gum from the twigs and leaves of the gutta-percha trees. These are 
confined to a limited area, and when stripped of their valuable 
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substance, are often left to perish without any steps being taken to 
replace them. In coating wires used in submarine telegraphy, and 
for electric lighting purposes, these trees are invaluable in respect of 
the needful insulating material which they yield ; and as the quantity 
of them is so far limited, periodic attempts have been made, but 
happily hitherto without success, to “ corner” india-rubber and raise 
its price. Instead of tapping the trees as the natives do in a primitive 
and destructive fashion, an effort is being made to test the acid 
treatment of the twigs and leaves, and this, it is hoped, will leave the 
trees unimpaired. 

Owing to the treatment of the Jews in Russia and Germany, 
many of them have been obliged to quit these countries, and to seek 
refuge in more tolerant climes from their persecutors. Here again 
syndicating has come into play to help these persecuted persons. A 
number of wealthy Jews combined into a syndicate to populate a 
large tract of land on the shores of the Red Sea with some of their 
countrymen expelled from Russia; they purchased, amongst other 
things, a dispatch boat from a Glasgow firm of shipbuilders, which 
was named the Israel, and was fitted with compound engines giving 
a speed of from 13 to 14 knots an hour. In connection with this 
re-opening of Palestine to the Jewish race, who have so often had to 
hang their harp on the willow tree, it was stated by the Jewish World 
that the Sultan of Turkey had granted a concession to a London 
syndicate, having at its head Lieut.-Col. Sir Andrew Clarke, for 
trading and constructing railways, etc., in certain parts of Asia, 
including Palestine. The development of the resources of the Holy 
Land was to form a prominent feature in the programme of the 
company, which would make its appearance as “ Asia, Limited.” 

An English syndicate was formed with the enterprising object of 
building a railroad from the African Coast to the N’Gami Lake. 
The Germans admired this undertaking but would not subscribe to 
it. Another English syndicate was formed for the commencement 
of iron and steel manufacture in Australia from native ore. The 
syndicate secured the promise of the New South Wales Government 
of an order of 175,000 tons of steel rails. Messrs. Cunningham, the 
great Scotch ironmasters, were believed to be connected with the 
enterprise, which is undoubtedly of a praiseworthy character. A 
Scottish syndicate is that which attempted to secure the control of 
all the oatmeal mills at Cedar Falls, lowa. It was stated on good 
authority that the object of the syndicate was to obtain the control 
of all the mills in the United States. A syndicate in the flour meal 
line was that which American papers announced for the acquisition 
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of the principal flour mills in Canada by a band of English capitalists. 
“ The accountants of the capitalists have just concluded an examina- 
tion of the Canadian mills and their profits, the returns have been 
estimated at 10 per cent., and then capitalised, which gives a « 1pital 
of 3,000,000 dollars. Two-thirds of the value of the prope cy so 
estimated will be paid in cash, and for the other third the owners are 
expected to accept stock. A Canadian board of directors will be 
appointed to act in conjunction with the representatives of the 
English capitalists.” 

An English syndicate engaged in American industries proposed 
to join in a notable undertaking. This was nothing less than the 
starting of a company to provide air-ships, which were to supersede 
not only railway cars but ships of all descriptions. The enterprise, 
it is said, went so far that models of the air-ships were prepared by a 
well-known firm (Pennington and Buller, of the Mount Carmel 
Machine and Pulley Works, Illinois), and tested in the presence of 
some well-known American financiers, who were prepared to find 
half the money, so satisfied were they with the undertaking. These 
air-ships were to be built to contain fifty persons each. It would be 
interesting to know the fate of these air-ships, and if they ultimately 
became known as “castles in the air.” English syndicates in 
America cannot always get what they want, for they are sometimes 
threatened. An English syndicate which controls the stock yards of 
Chicago, a concern which is capitalised to the extent of 23,000,000 
dollars, was stated to be in great peril of being wiped out by the 
hostile legislation which was demanded by the farmers of Illinois. 
They were bent on measures which would practically effect this 
object. 

In Mexico a syndicate of British and American capitalists was 
reported to have been formed for the purpose of purchasing the 
active volcano Popocatepetl, which lies about thirty-five miles south- 
west of Puebla, and which rises to a height of 17,784 feet above the 
level of the sea. The crater of this well-known “ burning mountain ” 
is said to contain enormous quantities of sulphur, and it is this com- 
modity, together with the contiguous ice, which the syndicate con- 
templated bringing down to the valley by means of an electric 
railway to be constructed. The present proprietor of Popocatepetl, 
General Sanchez Ochra, has himself been exploiting the sulphur on a 
small scale, the substance being utilised in the manufacture of gun- 
powder for the Mexican Army. 

A London syndicate, at the head of which was Lord Hartington, 
was formed for a new fast Atlantic service ; the Canadian Government 
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was to subsidise it. There was also a project of having a line of 
steamships between England and Chicago via the Canadian lakes. 
The syndicate stock was stated to be 5,000,000 dollars. Another 
American worked syndicate was that for a crofter colonisation on the 
seaboard of British Columbia. A loan of £150,000 was to be 
granted by the British Treasury to British Columbia on favourable 
terms. In the work of colonisation each family was to receive a 
minimum loan of 4120, rising by a sliding scale, according to 
circumstances, to a maximum of 4150. The colonists were to be 
taken from the congested districts in the North of Scotland. The 
crofters were to be supplied with boats and fishing tackle on their 
arrival. Turning to South Africa, we find that Lord Randolph 
Churchill during his ex-political period directed his energies to 
syndicating. He was chief of a wealthy syndicate which was 
registered at Somerset House to exploit the Transvaal and 
Mashonaland. The syndicate reserved power to explore in Africa 
and elsewhere, and to equip expeditions. It proposed to develop 
the agricultural resources of the country, to farm and mine, to 
establish villages and settlements, and to import and export all 
kinds of produce, machinery and stock. Lord Randolph was stated 
to hold 11,000 shares in the syndicate, and he, Colonel North and 
Mr. Goldmann were the leading spirits in the concern. Among 
newspaper syndicates may be mentioned an English syndicate which 
received a concession for the construction of paper mills at Belgrade, 
and among whom it appears was the ///ustrated London News. The 
subscribed capital was said to be £150,000, and the Government had 
bound itself to purchase all the paper of the concessionnaires. The 
Welsh papers announced some time ago that a powerful syndicate 
has been formed to establish a new Gladstonian newspaper for 
Wales. The syndicate included several wealthy and prominent 
Liberal Members of Parliament, and the new organ was to be started 
with a capital of £100,000. Other newspaper syndicating ventures 
need not be detailed. 

A great theatrical syndicate was the English one which offered 
to buy the “ route interest” of Mr. Jacobs, of Chicago, who owned 
no fewer than fifteen theatres. The syndicate proposed to control 
the production of English plays in the theatres in the west, ranging 
from Kansas City to San Francisco, and also to start and manage 
houses in Melbourne and Sydney. Another English syndicate was 
attempted to be formed for the purpose of bringing to London 
purely American companies which would perform in a theatre 
dedicated to our Transatlantic dramatic cousins. The Messrs. Booth, 
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the Daly Company, Mr. Nat Goodwin, Miss Minnie Palmer, e¢ hoc 
genus omne, were to be among the invited. The difficulty seemed 
to lie more with the plays than the players, as pure American plays 
do not appear to succeed on this side of the water. 

There is a London syndicate now playing at Monte Carlo called 
the “Ormonde Syndicate, Limited,” which is engaged in working 
the system purchased by Mr. Cecil Ormonde from the late Comte 
Krokinski in 1887. Another curious syndicate was associated with 
an attempt to bring the famous racehorse Ormonde back from 
Buenos Ayres to England. It was proposed that the horse should 
stand here, his subscription being limited to thirty-five foaling mares 
in each season, at 300 guineas per mare. The subscriptions were not 
to be taken for a single season, but for the three seasons, 1892-3-4, at 
the same price, 300 guineas per mare. The price at which the 
syndicate were said to have the right to purchase Ormonde was 
£35,000, and the insurance on the voyage, expenses and commission 
would run it up to £40,000. In Glasgow a syndicate was formed to 
float the Tarapaca Waterworks Company, with the object of supplying 
water to the town of Iquique, in the Republic of Chili. The 
syndicate incurred preliminary expenses to the extent of £3,000. 
Owing to opposition in Glasgow the syndicate failed to float a 
company, but help was obtained in London, Colonel North and other 
gentlemen interested in Chilian industries taking an interest in the 
matter. The company was finally floated and became a great 
success, 

Corn and flour “rings” are occasionally formed, but they never 
make much headway. A syndicate of English and German corn- 
merchants bought up some time since all the corn at command in 
Odessa for 120,000,000 roubles, in order to form a corn ring and to 
maintain the prices in face of the then existing great need among the 
public. The syndicate would not make much of it in the end. In 
Yorkshire and in the districts of Leeds, Wakefield and York, about 
fifteen or sixteen flour mills were bought up by company promoters 
with a view to forming a combination for the regulation of the price 
of flour. Some bakers’ businesses were also purchased. Asa rule 
profits on flour are small, owing to American competition being so 
great and the margin between wheat and flour being so fine. Twenty 
years ago millers’ profits ranged between 7s. 6d. to 15s. per sack ; to-day 
it seldom exceeds 2s. 6d., and is often only 1s. per sack. In Canada 
an English syndicate is reported to have acquired most of the 
principal flour mills in Canada with English capital. The Canadian 
mills are, however, not numerous. There is so far only one com- 
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bination of American mills owned partly by English capitalists— 
the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills, which combine the largest and 
best mills in Minneapolis. It is thus evident that corn and flour do 
not lend themselves like articles of restricted production and con- 
sumption to the deft manipulation of the syndicator. 

A curious trust movement was that projected by the late Sir 
George Elliot for the creation of a gigantic trust in which both 
masters and men would be represented. It savoured very much of 
a combination by both of these parties against their common enemy, 
the coal consumer. It was fated never to get beyond the proposal 
stage. A trust was sought to be formed to control the output of the 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, Derbyshire and Staffordshire collieries. The 
object of this trust was defined to be the bringing the consumer and 
producer together, and placing the profits on coal-raising on a less 
fluctuating basis. Great benefits alike to consumer and producer 
were expected to flow from the creation of such a trust, but all trusts 
announce this. 

A “ring” was formed by seventeen Bradford wool combers to 
keep up prices, which they said were for long unremunerative. All 
the largest establishments in the trade appear to have joined the 
combination. Another instance of combination is that of the china 
manufacturers of the pottery division of Staffordshire, who formed 
an association to defeat the ring in bone dust formed in Liverpool. 
Bone dust appears to be largely used in the manufacture of china- 
ware, and the operations of the ring had sent prices up from £8 per 
cwt. to £13 and £14, with bad, and in some cases ruinous, results 
to the manufacturers. This ring and anti-ring represent pure price 
combinations without capital. 

The Calico Printers’ Syndicate started at first with a capital fixed 
at 45,000,000. Many of the most influential firms held aloof, not 
caring to be absorbed. It was believed that the owners of 500 
machines, representing about half the entire productive capacity of 
the trade, would join the syndicate. The primary object was to 
secure more profit by cheapening the cost of production and by 
raising prices. There was stated to be intense competition among 
printers, and prices had fallen frequently to unremunerative figures. 
Mr. John Puleston, M.P. for Devonshire, was the chief promoter, and 
with him was associated a board of twelve directors. It was expected 
that the syndicate would save immensely in the purchasing of new 
designs, and in the engraving and sampling of them. Its troubles 
would arise in the getting up of styles and in meeting the wants of 
the public in the matter of designs. These are hardly matters of 
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calculation, and rather appertain to the artistic sense, for it is genius 
that discovers the beautiful and transfers it to the colourist’s dye. 
The chances therefore are, that where there is a large staff of 
colourists working for a large number of firms, that the demands of 
taste and fashion would be better attended to by a variety of artists, 
rather than by a few experts at the beck and call of the Calico 
Printers’ Syndicate. 

The United Alkali Company, Limited, is the name assumed by the 
Chemical Union—a combination which represented over 90 per cent. 
of the chemical works in the United Kingdom. Sir Chas. Tennant 
was the first president. At a meeting of the company, held in 
Liverpool, the chairman of the board of directors stated the position 
of affairs, saying that the total assets, including debentures and 
preference shares, amounted to £7,165,450. The whole of this had 
been subscribed amongst chemical manufacturers, their friends and 
customers, The company had been formed, not by financial agents, 
but amongst themselves, and not a penny of promotion-money had 
been paid. Its inception was due to experience of the ill-effects of 
excessive competition in the production of chemicals. A great 
tribute to the estimation in which the enterprise was held by manu- 
facturers was to be found in the fact that the company was formed 
in the face of a most serious financial crisis, and also in the teeth of 
the most violent opposition from the Press in response to a “ fiery 
cross’ from the Paper Manufacturers’ Association and a newspaper 
society. It was now proposed, he said, to offer for public subscrip- 
tion the remainder of the capital, namely, 41,334,550. The company 
appeared then to own forty-eight chemical works, of which forty-two 
were in England and four in Scotland. 

A Scottish oil syndicate, for practically placing the Scottish oil 
trade in the hands of one powerful company having identity of 
purpose, was recently attempted to be formed. It had been previously 
proposed, but the proposals fell through largely because most, if not 
all, of the companies entertained too high estimates of their own 
worth, and too poor notions as to the value of their neighbours’ 
properties, and also because of the exorbitant sums which the then 
promoters of the scheme aimed at securing as commission. These 
obstacles appear to have been greatly removed, for the various 
companies came to modify their views greatly concerning each other. 
The proceedings of the trade association, of which all the companies 
are members, would appear to have done much to bring the different 
representatives together, to remove misunderstandings, harmonize 
interests and reconcile views on essential business points. An 
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amalgamation of the Scotch oil companies was intended to effect a 
saving of expenses and a direct gain to a large body of middle-class 
shareholders. The principle suggested as the safest in proceeding 
with such matters is to get all the companies desirous of amalgama- 
tion to acquiesce in the appointment of one or more experts, who 
would inspect each company’s property and allot its marketable 
position accordingly. The keen competition of American oils has 
necessitated something being done by home manufacturers to keep 
up prices, which have been on the downward scale. 

The growth of trusts and syndicates has been of late so great in this 
country that a question was asked in the last Parliament of the First 
Lord of the Treasury by a member of Parliament, who put the 
query whether the latter’s attention had been directed to a paper in 
the Nineteenth Century magazine in reference to the alarming growth 
of the “trust” system, and if he thought the matter of sufficient 
importance to order a Government inquiry into it. The reply given 
was that the First Lord of the Treasury considered competition in 
this country to be so great that he did not believe it to be possible 
for any length of time to control the markets, and he was of opinion 
that any attempt to do so would meet with the failure which it would 
certainly deserve. 

The question of the illegality of British trade “rings” or 
syndicates has, however, come before the Courts. One interesting 
appeal, involving the question of what constitutes restraint of trade, 
was heard in London some time ago by the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Bowen and Fry. The action was originally brought 
by Mr. Urmston, treasurer of the Bolton and District Mineral Wafer 
Makers’ Association, against Messrs. Whitelegg Brothers, to recover 
a penalty of £10 in respect of the defendants having sold mineral 
waters at Egerton contrary to the rules of the association of which 
they were members. One of the rules—that on which the case 
turned—provided that for ten years the members should not sell 
below the price fixed by the association, the penalty for breach of 
the rule being £10. The County Court judge decided in favour of 
the plaintiff, but that decision was set aside by a Divisional Court. 
After hearing arguments at great length, their lordships upheld the 
ruling of the Divisional Court and dismissed the appeal accordingly. 
A blow was thus dealt at combinations, for they could not recover 
penalties from firms included in the combination which resiled from 
their monopolising and restrictive engagements. 

Another case, which was not successful, was heard before the 
House of Lords, consisting of the Lord Chancellor, Lord Watson, 
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Lord Bramwell, Lord Macnaghten, Lord Morris, Lord Field and 
Lord Hannen, and it was an appeal of the Mogul Steamship Company, 
in which they sought to recover damages from a syndicate of ship- 
owners, including McGregor, Gow and Co., the Peninsular and 
Oriental, the Ocean Steam Navigation Co., and others, for loss 
sustained by the combination of the syndicate owners to drive all 
competitors out of the China tea carrying trade by accepting 
absolutely unremunerative freights, and offering a rebate of 5 per 
cent. to those who shipped exclusively by their steamers. The 
conference owners, as they are called, lowered the usual tea freight 
from 50s. to 25s. per ton. The allegation is that this was done in 
order to obtain a monopoly of the trade, and then charge their own 
terms—a combination which the appellants alleged was not only 
illiberal, but in restraint of trade. This appeal was not attended 
with success, and it may be noticed that the reduction of rates 
objected to was presumably to the public benefit. Had the rates 
been raised and a monopoly been established, such a state of things 
would have been very different. 

In the formation of syndicates, such announcements as the 
following are encountered :—“ Manufacturing Syndicate.—Wanted, 
5, 7 or 9 gentlemen to join syndicate as directors, chairman, 
managing director, and secretary. The syndicate is already a going 
concern of a most profitable description. Applications to be made 
to ‘a certain firm,’ who will call all applicants together to a meeting.” 
It is rather funny to see the odd numbers of applicants advertised for, 
and the reason must be that even numbers would be unlucky. Then 
the bait of posts in the syndicate, such as directors, chairman, etc., 
who are professedly wanted, is remarkable. If the society were a 
“going concern of a most profitable description,” as stated, surely 
these officials would not require to be advertised for. 

We shall close with an amusing advertisement of a banking 
syndicate of private bankers in Edinburgh. Who they are is, of 
course, not stated, and it would be, possibly, difficult to discover, as the 
transaction is almost certain to savour of usury, absolute secrecy 
being guaranteed—a very bad sign. This curious announcement 
runs as follows:— “A Ten-Pound Note Lent to professional men, 
bank, insurance and law clerks, earning at least £60 per annum, on 
their own individual security, by a syndicate of private bankers in 
Edinburgh. Absolute secrecy guaranteed. Enclose stamp to,” etc. 
A ten-pound note is useful in extremity, but why draw the line at 
#10? As Lord Dundreary would say, “ This is one of the things 
that no fellow can understand!” Who are the private bankers? it 
may be asked, for all banking in Scotland is conducted by large public 
joint stock companies, and private bankers are a thing of the past. 
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INSIDE AND OUTSIDE BROKERS 


Tp~l HE agitation concerning tape-machines and the outside 
%} brokers, which has recently been engaging the attention 
of the Stock Exchange, is only a new example of the 
demoralizing effects of idleness. During the last 
several years business in the House has been growing 
‘small by degrees and beautifully less,” while the number of mem- 
bers has been, until quite lately, just as steadily increasing; with the 
natural result that there is not nearly enough lucrative employment to 
go round, and members have had more and more time on their hands 
in which to bewail the glorious days in which “ business was business,” 
grumble about the leanness of the present period, and wonder what 
can be done to put things right. After long and difficult labour the 
House has been delivered of this decision—that outside brokers 
ought not to be allowed the use of tape-machines. Members consider 
that they, having paid certain fees to obtain a position on the 
Exchange, have therefore a right to monopolize all the profits arising 
from the business of dealing in stocks and shares. They go so far as 
to contend that the prices quoted are their prices, and that they have 
the right to control their repetition; the absurdity of this contention 
is self-evident, and requires no comment. This is merely the story 
of Naboth the Jezreelite over again, except that in this case Ahab 
does not even offer another vineyard as compensation. 

The tape-machines in question are supplied by the Exchange 
Telegraph Company, and are, as it is perhaps hardly necessary to 
explain, ingenious instruments by which the fluctuations of prices 
are automatically recorded in the offices of subscribers. The prices 
thus transmitted are collected in the House by an agent of the 
company, and it is now proposed that the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee should demand the right of supervising the list of the firms to 
which machines are supplied, in return for its benevolence in allowing 
the company’s representative the right of entry. Such was the 
recommendation of a sub-committee appointed to inquire into the 
matter. 

Now the Stock Exchange is an institution which prides itself, 
among other things, on the strong development of its sense of humour ; 
the constant interchange of chaff and rather personal pleasantry 
which goes on, even in the busiest times, in the various markets, is 
supposed to train in members a readiness of repartee and quickness 
of retort such as are rarely found elsewhere, except perhaps among 
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cabdrivers and busmen. And certainly in this matter of tape- 
machines the House is being very funny indeed, though, as occa- 
sionally happens even to the best regulated humorists, the joke is 
quite unintentional. For it has been thought necessary to adopt a 
highly moral tone, and to denounce outside brokers as unprincipled 
adventurers, who entice the unwary into reckless speculation, and 
fatten on the ill-gotten proceeds of the most vicious forms of 
gambling. Of course these recriminations contain a certain leaven 
of truth; only too many cases come up in the Courts which show 
that ignorant and foolish people are sometimes gulled in a highly 
questionable manner by outside dealers; but for members of the 
Stock Exchange to cast stones at these culprits is a matter absurd 
enough to move the weeping philosopher to laughter. One is 
strongly reminded of the intoxicated Mr. Pecksniff moralizing on the 
deleterious effects of intemperance. For the Stock Exchange lives on 
speculation, or rather is at present starving for the want of it; and 
with regard to the comparative altitude of the different forms of 
gambling there is nothing whatever to choose, from the point of view 
of abstract ethics, between betting on the tape and making fictitious 
purchases and sales in the House, in the hope of snatching a jobbing 
profit; not to mention the fact that many of the outside firms do not 
give their clients any facilities for dealing on the “cover” system, 
but confine themselves to what Capel Court considers strictly legiti- 
mate business. A still more striking feature of this agitation is its 
entire futility; for the tape-machine, though an amusing toy, is no 
more indispensable in a broker’s office than an electric-lighting 
apparatus. Very little ingenuity will be necessary for devising a 
new system to take the place of betting on the quotations as they 
issue on the tape ; as long as prices go up and down and their move- 
ments are chronicled in the public prints, there will be little difficulty 
in the way of those who wish to while away time and money in 
backing their fancy on the Stock Exchange list. The committee 
have not, so far, announced their intention of forbidding the publi- 
cation of market fluctuations, so that gamblers will always be provided 
with the check on their agents’ prices which they now obtain from 
the tape. 

Not only, however, is the present agitation quite incapable of 
succeeding in its object, but the even more humiliating fact remains 
that the Stock Exchange, if it could manage to diminish the c/zentéle 
of outside brokers, would be striking a blow at one of its own best 
supports. Fora very large volume of speculative and real business 
is brought into the House by these very outsiders who have been 
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marked out for extermination. Figures have been given setting forth 
the total in one year of the transactions which outside brokers have 
undone on the Stock Exchange; these statistics are startling; we 
only refrain from giving them because an array of figures, which are 
not officially certified, would only weaken a case which is strong 
enough on its own merits. It is recognised on all sides nowadays 
that lavish advertisement is the first requisite for the energetic pursuit 
of all commercial enterprise. By its own rules the Stock Exchange 
cuts itself off from this method of extending the sweep of its net. 
The outsider has stepped in to work this department, and by unre- 
mitting persistence in the broadcast distribution of circulars and 
advertisements, entices thousands of people into the speculative 
arena who would otherwise never have regarded the Stock Exchange 
as anything but a mysterious institution with which they could have 
no connection. And not only is speculative business thus created 
and fostered, but a large stream of actual investment; many an 
easy-going citizen, who would have been content to leave his savings 
lying idle in a country bank, is worried by the assiduous outside tout 
into buying and taking up mining and other low-priced shares, such 
as the Stock Exchange delights in supplying to the “ patient public.” 
And yet we find the exclusive members of the House, in their short- 
sighted eagerness to grab the whole of the loaf, trying to strangle an 
invaluable ally who does work for them which they are too high and 
mighty to touch themselves. It is like the old story of the Lanca- 
shire farmer, who “ fettled” the thieving birds by cutting down his 
cherry-trees—except that in this case, luckily for himself, the farmer 
will not even succeed in cutting down the tree. For it is shown 
already that the “cover” system will only have to be remodelled, in 
order to be carried on with perfect comfort and satisfaction without the 
aid of the tape-machine, and it is obvious that legitimate business can 
still more easily dispense*with the use of this instrument; we need 
only point to the fact that many “inside” firms have never had a 
tape-machine in their offices, and also it should be remembered that 
stockbrokers carried on business long before such a machine was 
invented. 

Another point that the Stock Exchange would do well to consider, 
before committing itself too deeply in this matter, is the fact, 
apparently hitherto overlooked, that by reducing the number of the 
Exchange Telegraph Company’s subscribers, it will compel those 
who remain to pay higher fees. For it is not reasonable to expect 
that the company should allow itself to be the only sufferer by this 
dog-in-the-manger wrangle, or this measure of reform, to adopt a 
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more euphonious expression ; if, owing to the action of the House, the 
company finds its roll of subscribers seriously shortened, it will be 
perfectly justified in demanding that the deficiency in receipts should 
be made good by those who have caused it. But this side of the 
question is one which will perhaps dawn but slowly on the intelli- 
gence of the House. 


Altogether it is a highly unedifying squabble; the pot, finding 
that it is not boiling quite as fast as usual, is wasting its superfluous 
steam in trying to make things uncomfortable for the kettle which 
has a good deal to do with filling it. We can only hope that a 
revival of business and the return of brighter days may give the Stock 


Exchange an opportunity of spending its time in a less undignified 
manner. 


AUSTRALIAN BANKING.—Negotiations are said to be in progress for the 
formation of an Assets Company, to buy up some of the properties held by 
the reconstructed Australian banks. The idea is a very good one, and inas- 
much as certain of the leading bankers and financiers have, it is said, 
promised their support, there seems a reasonable hope of the project shortly 
assuming definite shape. The following figures from the special banking 
number of the Australian Trading World are of interest in connection with 
the foregoing scheme. The figures give, approximately, the fixed and the 
interminable deposits of each of the reconstructed Australian banks, the 
years when they are repayable and the yearly totals for repayment. The 
summary of deposits and their due dates are as follows :— 








Total due in 1896 = Fe ‘- ‘ : ° £51,968 
” ”» » 1897 . . . . . . 1,590,548 
»» 99 99: 1898 - : . . . - 10,605,772 
» 99 99 1899 : . . : : - 10,873,620 
» 9» 9» 1900 : . . ° . - 12,258,320 
» 9» 99 IQOI . . . . ’ - 8,390,508 
» 9 99 1902 : . : : . - 1,851,183 
9» «99 «99 1903 “ . . : . o 2,751,282 
” 9 29 1904 : . . > . e 1,851,182 
” 99 99 1905 . . . . . - 1,441,181 
” ” 9 1906 e ° ° ° ° ° 484,516 
” 2 «99 1907 . . . . . . 484,516 

52,634»495 
Interminable . ° ° - 3348,823 
£551983,318 


From these figures it will be seen that the years from 1897 to 1900 will be 
a critical period in Australian banking; but it may be reasonably hoped that 
before that time arrives confidence and trade throughout the Australian 
Colonies will be materially strengthened, if not completely restored. 
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MONEY AS IMPROPERLY DISTINGUISHED FROM COIN 
OF THE REALM. 


()f E cannot protest too often against the loose use which 
| is made in pamphlets and other publications—such 
looseness is only excusable in the conversation of 
business men—of the distinction between money 
and the documents and instruments of credit which 
represent money. For example, in an address on the “ International 
Money Market,” delivered by Mr. Rozenraad, before the Netherlands 
Chamber of Commerce in London last November, it was said that 
‘money is very cheap, and millions are unemployed, but gold is 
gradually getting dearer.” The distinction here made is a wrong 
one. Money, in England at least, is gold coin and nothing else ; the 
cheques and book debts by which we transfer the control of gold coin 
from person to person are not money, although they are the only 
visible forms of the money which changes hands in the immense 
transactions of Lombard Street and of the Bankers’ Clearing House. 
The proper distinction is not between money and gold, but between 
money lent and money bought or exchanged for something. When 
bankers lend they part with the control of the money to the extent of 
their loan, but seldom hand over any hard cash, and the visible 
transaction is one which causes superficial observers to draw a dis- 
tinction between money and gold. Excepting the small silver and 
copper change which is carried in the pockets of the most humble of 
the population, the only money in this country is formed by gold 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns. Even gold bullion is not money, and 
much less can we properly refer to cheques, bills and other written 
orders to pay money, as being money, while the gold coin, which is 
the real money of the country, is referred to as “ gold.” There is an 
air of keen discrimination and fine discernment in these really loose 
distinctions which is calculated to mislead. We cannot do better 
than keep in mind that money is pounds, shillings and pence, but 
especially pounds, To vary the old injunction, to take care of the 
pence, leaving the pounds to take care of themselves, the proper 
course for a student of monetary questions to pursue is to consider 
only the pounds sterling, and leave the cheques, bills, etc.—the 
orders and promises to pay money which pass from hand to hand in 
Lombard Street—to take care of themselves, 

Those inquirers, or essayists and lecturers who, like Mr. Rozen- 
raad, are puzzled by the seeming contradictoriness of things monetary, 
should first look to their own definitions. Money must not be dis- 
tinguished from gold, for it is coined gold and nothing else. Whether 
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we lend or buy, we part with the control of so much gold: in the one 
case temporarily ; in the other permanently ; which is the fundamental 
difference. If money—that is, gold—is in demand by borrowers, the 
rate of interest on loans tends torise. Then consider what stimulates 
the demand. Obviously, a desire to trade: to buy goods cheap and 
sell them dear. But, if prices are falling—which is another way of 
saying that the relative value of gold is rising—there is no active 
demand for trading purposes; “long” operations are checked; and 
the very cause of dearness of gold, compared with goods bought, isa 
cause of cheapness of gold lent. When goods are bought outright 
with gold the buyer runs the risk of depreciation of such goods ; if gold 
is only lent, the lender has the chance of appreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of gold when returned to him after three, six or twelve 
months. Were trade now to revive and prices henceforward rise, we 
should see gold losing value as compared with goods, but gaining 
value at the same time for lending purposes. The great art or 
mystery of modern finance is the detection of opportunities to buy 
as distinguished from the times at which it is wise only to lend. A 
practical man often knows his opportunities well enough, but that 
practical knowledge or instinct does not mend his theories. He will 
muddle his discourse with distinctions between gold and money, 
and confuse his audience as well. 

Instead of its being an inexplicable and normal position under 
which gold grows dear while money is cheap for borrowers, the facts 
and experience of the last fifty years go to show that money is nearly 
always cheaply lent when gold is appreciating—in other words, that 
when prices are low, the rate of interest on money lent is low also; 
and when prices rise high, under the influence of active trade, the 
tendency of rates of interest is to rise also. This will be best under- 
stood by reference to the following record of average prices of whole- 
sale goods, obtained by means of an index number set beside the 
average Bank rates in this country during the past half century. 
It will be seen that when prices were low, rates of interest were also 
low ; that when the average index number of prices rose above 100, 
the rate of interest rose high also; and when prices once again fell, 
as they have fallen during the last fifteen or twenty years, the 


average rate of interest represented by the Bank rate fell heavily 
once more. 


Years’ A A 

* Prices. Prices. Bank Rate. 
1845-49 : . 84 ‘ . geet « 
a ‘ ‘a 85 ° A 3 2 . 
I -59 . . 9 . . 4 

1860-64 : - Iol : . 415 I 
1865-69 : - 100 ° . 3%8 3 
1870-74 , - 103 ° . 314 3 
1875-79 . ° gI . ° 3 0 2 
1880-84 . ° 83 ° ° , a 
1885-89 ‘ : 70 ‘ ° 3 4 6 
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The foregoing averages are compiled from the Banking Almanac, 
p. 576, and from Mr. Sauerbeck’s paper on the “ Prices of Com- 
modities,” which appeared in the Statistical Society's Journal for 
June, 1893. 

There is nothing specially new or surprising in these facts. In 
our issue of April, 1888, on p. 368, we quoted some remarks by 
Mr. Charles Gairdner, who had then taken much pains to combat 
the belief that, if gold is dear when exchanged for goods, it must 
also be dear when lent. As already remarked, if prices are rising, 
trade increases in activity, and there is a natural disposition to 
borrow at increasing rates of interest for the purpose of acquiring 
goods on credit and selling at a profit. When prices are falling, as 
they have been falling with little intermission for many years past, 
there is not the same eagerness to borrow money for trade purposes, 
and thus we are confronted with what is called the appreciation of 
gold—which means a fall in wholesale prices—while, in the slang of 
the market, “money is a drug.” Remembering the difference 
between lending money and exchanging money for goods or 
valuables in which trade is done, we can thus understand what 
strikes some highly respectable muddlers as an anomaly. 


That the appreciation of gold was the most powerful force by 
which prices have been depressed in recent years there is no ground 
for believing. Other forces have been at work, the chief of which 
has been the prolonged period of peace, which has given great 
opportunities to the people of America and other ingenious nations to 
perfect and cheapen the methods of production and transmission. 
Observe, for example, the following extract from a recent speech by 
the chairman of the Colonial Bank, his subject being the sugar 
industry :— 

The chairman referred to the trade of the West Indies, which, he said, had been a satis- 
factory one, that part of the world suffering less than any other. The crops had not been 
over abundant, but prices had not been good, especially for sugar, the prospects for the 
coming crop of sugar being extremely favourable. The one dark spot was the prevailing 
low price of sugar, which had fallen since June something like £5 a ton. At the same 
time, he believed the cost of production in the West Indies had been much reduced by 
better methods of cultivation and manufacture, and even at present prices, with fairly good 
seasons, the plantations would not do at all badly. 

This is only one example out of many trades. Everybody knows 
how wonderfully the cost of raising and transmitting wheat has been 
cheapened in the West of America during the past twenty years. 
When Messrs. Pell and Read reported to the Agricultural Commission, 
they had a strong suspicion that wheat could not be long produced 
at a price much less than double the present quotation, 24s. per 
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quarter. Asa matter of fact, much wheat is produced, transmitted 
and sold, with profit, at something like the present price. American 
growers, with their systematic methods, can live, poorly it is true, but 
still they can live, while many English farmers are thrown out of 
employment, and out of their farms, because they have persisted in 
keeping to the old and obsolete methods. If it had not been for a 
prolonged period of peace, many great improvements in production 
would have been neglected, while the nations of the earth gave 
attention rather to methods of slaughtering one another. 

Thus we have three things to remember: first, that money is 
pounds, shillings and pence, but especially pounds; secondly, that 
what is talked of as money, as distinct from gold, is money lent 
instead of money exchanged for other valuables ; thirdly, that what 
is called the appreciation of gold has been largely due to improved 
methods of production and transmission applied to things measured 
in gold. Keeping all these things in mind we are, perhaps, right in 
assuming that there will be no great upward movement in prices just 
yet. But after a very short time, the improvement in methods of 
getting and treating gold itself will tell upon prices. It is quite certain, 
meanwhile, and the foregoing figures have made this quite clear, that 
a rise of prices is accompanied ordinarily by a rise in the interest on 
money lent. But we cannot count upon any great rise in prices at 
present, although, in the natural order of things, there may be some 


increase in the activity of business. 
A. E. 





> 
NATIONAL BANK OF WALES. 
Action against a Director. 


IN the latter part of April, before Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams, sitting as 
an additional judge in Chancery, under the Companies Winding-up Act, 1890, 
an action was brought against Major Howell, of Trewellwell, Solva R.S.O., 
Pembrokeshire. The allegation was that he had been guilty of a misfeasance 
and breach of trust in receiving and applying to his own use £10,000, moneys 
of the said company, received by him on December 3oth, 1890. The present 
application arose out of the purchase by the National Bank of Wales of the 
business of Messrs. Pugh, Jones and Co., bankers, of North Wales. This 
was in the year1890. Inconnection with this transaction the sum of £30,000 
was paid to Mr. H. E. Collins, late manager of the National Bank of Wales, 
by the directors. Ten thousand pounds of this money was ultimately paid by 
Mr. Collins to Major Howell. And as to this sum the liquidators of the bank 
also applied that the major should be ordered to pay it with interest at the 
rate of 5 percent. fromthe 30th of December, 1890. There was no defence, 
and an order was made in the terms of the application for the payment by the 
respondent of the money and interest at 5 per cent.; also an order for the 
payment of the costs of the application, 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND MERCANTILE AGENCY, LIMITED. 


On May 7th, after the examination of directors, Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams summed up the evidence under four heads thus:— 


I have only to summarize the results in fact, and the facts seem to be—(1) That the 
directors, after getting the opinion of counsel in 1879, did not act upon the opinion to any 
substantial extent, but continued to issue application forms of debentures in terms differing 
only to a small degree from those which they had been advised were misleading. That this 
course is sought to be justified in respect of the issues other than debenture stock issue ot 
1888, on the ground that the form of application used was to be settled by Mr. Hollams, 
but that gentleman denies that the form was his, and the form is not forthcoming. The 
prospectus and application form for the debenture stock issue of 1888 was admittedly pre- 
pared, and was carefully prepared, by the directors themselves. 


(2) That at the time of the debenture stock issue of 1892 (the Schréder issue) although 
prior debenture and debenture stock holders were invited to come into the new issue at a 
small sacrifice, yet the circular issued to the prior debenture holders did not mention their 
unsecured position, although at the time of the issue numerous letters were received by the 
manager of the company, showing that the prior debenture holders were some of them 
under the impression that their debentures were specifically secured. It should further be 
stated that a large portion of the prior debentures were terminable debentures, many of 
which were falling due at short dates, and that the holders of these debentures, if informed 
that they were unsecured, might, instead of taking the new issue, have insisted on being 
paid off, and not have come in under the Schréder issue. In fact, there were terminable 
debenture holders to the extent of £1,508,868, who did not come in under the Schréder 
issue. 


(3) That the directors did not in the year 1890 disclose by their annual report the 
information which they had received from Mr. Larkworthy, although they accepted the 
information as substantially true. Moreover, this non-disclosure was deliberate, after much 
discussion, and the report actually issued, even when taken in conjunction with the speech 
of Sir James Fergusson, was not calculated to inform the shareholders of the existence of 
the state of things mentioned in Mr. Larkworthy’s report. It further appears that the 
reports subsequent to 1890 were calculated to mislead the shareholders as to their financial 
condition in respect of their colonial mortgage loans, and this, although the special reports, 
the progress reports and other colonial returns in the hands of the directors had informed 
them that the unsound condition mentioned in Mr. Larkworthy’s reports was being 
intensified from year to year. Then with regard to the balance-sheets and the profit and 
loss accounts issued annually with the reports, these were misleading. Large sums ought 
to have been written off to credit item in respect of colonial mortgage loans, and if this had 
been done to a proper extent the reserve would have wholly disappeared from the balance- 
sheet, whereas in fact the sum written off was quite insignificant. Moreover, the items on 
the assets side of the balance-sheet were most misleading. The enormous investment in 
land company’s shares and in shares in the English and Australian Pastoral Company 
appeared under no heading under which it was likely to be recognized, and although there 
was a heading of assets ‘* stock and share investments,’’ yet these investments in the shares 
of colonial land companies appeared under the heading ‘‘ Wool and produce on hand and to 
arrive, current accounts, debenture stock, expenses, etc.’”? This was done in spite of the 
protests of the auditors, and the evidence goes a long way to show that the object of putting 
these investments under this misleading heading was the fear of the criticisms of the share- 
holders and the damage to the credit of the company if the balance-sheet plainly disclosed 
the fact of these investments. Again, although this heading includes in words ‘* debenture 
stock expenses,’? no one without explanation would suppose that that asset side of the 
account included a sum of about £40,000 for such expenses. I do not say that with proper 
details debenture expenses might not appear on this side of the account, having regard to 
the fact that on the other side of the account the directors charged themselves with the full 
nominal amount of the debenture issue ; but I do say that the evidence shows that the 
object of this unarticulated entry was to conceal from the shareholders and the public the 
enormous cost by way of discount to Messrs. Schréder at which the issue had been placed. 
In fact, it was admitted in evidence that this was so, and it was sought to justify it by 
saying that, had the fact appeared, the issue beyond that amount which Messrs. Schroder 
took would never have been placed to any considerable extent. Finally, I have the 
authority of the auditors themselves for saying that the above-mentioned asset item ‘* Loans 
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on mortgage and secured loans ’? ought not to have appeared at the amount at which it did 
appear, having regard to the fact that the accounts of the company showed that there was 
at this time unproductive capital in respect of those loans to the amount of over £900,000, 
and that the reports of the company showed contingent losses to the amount of over 
£600,000. Now, as to the profit and loss account, the amount of the balance is stated at 
£60,685. 2s. 3d. in the balance-sheet for the year 1892. This, together with £8,820. 155. 3d. 
brought forward from the previous year, is stated in the report to which the balance-sheet 
is attached, to be the net profit for the year 1892 of £69,365. os. gd., but by the appro- 
priation of that sum it appears that £22,500 is appropriated to the payment of interest at 
5 per cent. per annum on capital paid in advance on shares. This is clearly an item of 
interest and not of dividend, and should come off the £69,365. os. 9d., leaving, in round 
figures, £47,000; but when the details in the profit and loss book by which the balance is 
arrived at, are looked at, it is plain that three sums are improperly included; first, there is 
a sum of, in round figures, £22,000, which is brought in from the suspense account, to 
which the unpaid interest on some of the loans had been carried. There is no fact proved 
which in any way justifies the bringing of this amount to profit. Second, there is the 
sum of £14,000 which similarly has been carried to the suspense account as three years’ 
unpaid interest on the Woolerina estate. It is sought to justify this on the ground that a 
year later the Woolerina estate was sold by the land company to the loan company for 
a sum payable in shares of the land company which would have been sufficient to pay this 
interest of £14,000 together with the principal. The justification on the evidence fails 
altogether. The transaction did not take place till the year after the profit and loss account 
was settled, and when the transaction was completed the £44,000 was paid in unmarketable 
shares. And, thirdly, there is a sum of over £11,000 dividend on shares held by the loan 
company in the land company. In 1892 no such dividend had been paid or declared, nor 
has it, in fact, ever been paid or declared down to the present moment. These three sums 
put together give a total of £47,000 which wipes out entirely the profit balance. It follows 
that the dividend in this year was, in fact, paid out of capital. The auditors objected to 
these items being carried to profit. Their objections were made to the manager, Mr. Paul, 
in one case by a letter written to him, in other cases orally. The directors state that the 
objections were not brought to their notice. With regard to the non-disclosure by the 
directors and the misleading statement made, these seem the leading facts, except the 
suppression by Mr. Paul, in pursuance of a telegram from Mr. Elder, of a document called 
in the evidence ‘‘ Confidential A,’’ containing information extremely material to be known 
before the issue of the balance-sheet of 1893. The directors deny that they had, until 
June, 1893, any cognizance of this, but it is worthy of remark that, if the evidence of the 
directors is accurate, there seems to have existed a system of suppression in the offices of the 
company of matters which the servants of the company personally gained nothing by 
suppressing, and which they must have suppressed in what they conceived to be the interest 
of the directors. The fact of such suppression throws a strong light on the estimate formed 
in the offices of the company of the standard of commercial morality of the directors. 

Lastly, with regard to the land company transaction, the evidence seems to show 
irresistibly that it was at the time it was entered into a transaction calculated to bestow 
immediate and direct benefits upon the existing shareholders in the Waikato Land Company, 
who so many of them were directors of the loan company, in exchange for a speculative 
benefit of a most limited character, hoped to be gained by the loan company. The evidence 
further shows that the directors deliberately withheld all information from their shareholders 
respecting this transaction. It may be, on the evidence, that the directors of the loan ‘ 
company, or, at all events, the committee—that is to say, Sir — Gorst, Sir George 
Russell, and Sir Edward Stafford—approved of this transaction rather from ignorance of its 
true nature, resulting from the careless performance of their duty, than from any deliberate 
intention to benefit existing shareholders in the land company at the expense of the loan 
company. It may be that the true deduction from the evidence is that their approval 
resulted from a fixed belief that everything recommended by Mr. Russell must be right and 
for the interest of the company. The evidence, at all events, shows that they left him 
absolute master of the situation. I have not to determine this. I have only to state the 
evidence, which plainly is that these gentlemen in the witness-box did not, and probably 
would not, explain the leading features of the arrangement. It has been said that the 
directors of the loan company had so large an interest in shares in that company that they 
were not likely to have done anything knowingly to the detriment of the company. Now 
this is to a large extent true, and I think it just to the directors to read a table which I 
have had prepared of their holdings in this company. First, there is Sir John Gorst’s share 
account ; he held 500 shares at the time of the liquidation. Then des Fergusson ; he 
held at the time of the liquidation 542 shares in the loan company, and also 100 sixth issue 
shares, which he bought, however, at the suggestion of the loan company, and the loan 
company advanced him the money to pay for those. Then Mr. Larkworthy’s holding was 
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some 430 shares and 100 sixth issue shares. Sir George Russell had 500 shares; Sir 
Edward Stafford had 750 ordinary shares at the date of the liquidation, and, with regard to 
the sixth issue shares, he had 105. Mr. Bristowe’s account I have got here. I am glad to 
be able to call attention to this, because I think that, while Mr. Bristowe was under 
examination, I was to a certain extent under a misapprehension, Mr. Bristowe at the present 
time holding of ordinary shares, apparently, 500. He seems to have held more shares at 
one time, but the reduction is accounted for in this way—that in February, 1889, he 
transferred 108 shares to Sir George Russell, which, I suppose, was for the purpose of Sir 
George Russell’s qualification, and tke other transfers are small matters. Then he held of 
the sixth issue shares at one time a considerable number. He seems to have disposed of all 
those, but I understand from a letter I have received from Mr. Bristowe that he holds those 
shares on trust, and Mr. Bristowe gave his evidence so carefully and accurately that any- 
thing Mr. Bristowe tells me I should treat certainly as being reliable. 

Then there is only one director left, and this is Mr. Mundella’s share account. Mr. 
Mundella, at the time of the liquidation, held no shares whatever in this company. He 
held at one time 761 ordinary shares and 100 sixth issue shares. The 100 sixth issue shares 
he seems to have transferred upon August 17th, 1889. With regard to the other 761, he 
parted with 200 of the ordinary shares on March 2nd, 1889, and he seems to have parted 
with the residue shortly after accepting office under the Government. That was put forward 
as the reason for parting with those shares. It may have been so, but I thought it right 
to communicate with Mr. Mundella’s counsel, the present Solicitor-General, to ask him to 
ask Mr. Mundella what he had done in respect of the other shares that he held, I under- 
stand that Mr. Mundella still holds in the first place his new issue deferred shares. It may 
be of course that he still holds those because they are unsaleable. I do not know how that 
is, and, with regard to his investments in other companies, there may be special reasons for 
his continuing those investments, but I do not understand that he, upon taking office, gave 
up all these investments. 

I have now finished this wearisome statement, and there is only one other thing I wish 
to say, but it gives me some pleasure to say it—that is, that with some exception that I do 
not mean to give myself the pain of mentioning, but which I will leave to the consciousness 
of the individual gentlemen, the evidence of the witnesses has been given with great 
frankness. I find that, generally speaking, there was not a disposition to fence with the 
questions or in any way to deny matters which ought to have been admitted. I think I 
ought to say one thing with regard to Mr. Moore. I felt it my duty to make some observa- 
tions during Mr. Moore’s examination which were not complimentary to Mr. Moore. I 
have heard from Mr. Moore, and I understand that he was suffering from ill-health and 
could not do himself justice in the witness-box. It may be that that is the explanation. I 
should like to say this further. I do not know what view those persons who have been 
examined took of this examination, but I cannot help thinking that they themselves regret 
that the examinations did not take place at a much earlier period ; that they had not an 
opportunity of giving the explanations, such as they are, much earlier. That they had not 
the opportunity was, I have no doubt myself, the result of some persons being of opinion 
that to hold these examinations before the reconstruction of the loan company was 
accomplished might prejudice the negotiations for reconstruction. I can only say that I do 
not agree with the persons who take that view in the slightest degree. If it was true, it is 
no reason for postponement, but so far as the directors themselves are concerned I am quite 
sure they must feel that those persons who imagined that this postponement might be in the 
interest of either the loan company or its directors made a great mistake and were very bad 
friends of the directors. 





a> 
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Russian CoNnvERSION Loan.—In accordance with the scheme for the 
conversion of the Five per cent. Russian Bank-notes and the two Oriental 
Loans, amounting to 1,000,000,000 roubles, the first step has been taken in 
issuing 750,000,000 roubles of Four per cent. Rentes. It had been arranged 
that, should the applications for the conversion fail to reach the sum of 
500,000,000 roubles, the balance was to be sold in the open market, the 
proceeds being applied to the withdrawal or increased redemption of Five 
per cent. Government stock. The total applications, however, were enormous, 
and were distributed as follows :—Imperial Bank of Russia and its branches, 
479,957,000; Savings Banks, 5,220,000 ; all the private banks, 185,090,000 ; 
in — 38,330,000; in Germany, 31,106,000 ; and in Holland, 5,781,000 
roubles, 
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Monetary Review. 


HE only force preventing, for a time, the collapse of 
rates, has been the retention by the Bank of England 
of large uninvested balances of cash. Although the 
reserve in the Bank has grown to the altogether 
unprecedented sum of 25 millions, and is still increasing, 

the supply of money controlled by outside lenders is no larger than 
if the reserve had remained at 15 millions. In fact, the Government 
and other securities in the banking department are about 10 millions 
less than at this time last year. Of late, however, the continued 
influx of gold, and the purchase of stock by the Bank, has let out 
some of the surplus, and market rates have fallen away, thus :— 

















— Market Rates—Best Bills. 
nan Bank Rate. 
Three Months. | Four Months. | Six Months. 
April 23, 1894 . a 4 1-14 % pe 4 13% 2% 
May 23, 1894 , . £% 1% 1% 13% 2% 
Movement . . - 3% -1s% -+% 




















Commercial affairs are not altogether satisfactory to bankers, 
who find that, generally speaking, trade can be carried on with little 
more than half the capital which was required for a given turn-over 
some twenty years ago. Our Index Number of wholesale prices 
comes out at 2,177 for the month of May, compared with 2,218 for 
April, which had been the lowest on record up to that date. Mr. 
Sauerbeck’s Index agrees in showing a general fall of prices, and his 
figure is now very little more than half what he obtained by similarly 
reducing prices to a common measure in 1873. But for the fall in 
prices, trade might be said to be improving. The great wage-earning 
community continues to maintain its earnings, one sign or proof of 
which has been a Cab Strike in London, in consequence of which 
the old story was repeated—that masters or capitalists have to put up 
with reduced profits. The fact came out that there was too much 
capital in the cab form, as in other forms ; the capitalist and not the 
working-man having to suffer accordingly. As regards the skilled- 
labour market, in the forty-five trade societies, with an aggregate 
membership of 352,806, 61 per cent. are reported as unemployed at 
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the end of April, compared with 6°5 per cent. for March, 6°3 per 
cent. for February, in the forty-three societies then making returns, 
and 7 per cent. for January in thirty-seven societies. The price of 
wheat (Gazette average) is 24s. 5d. a quarter, which is very little 
above the lowest on record; the promise of crops, in Europe at least, 
is excellent, and the following—but for recent frosts—is a good 
summary of prospects :— 


The beneficent character of the month of April made the season one of the earliest on 
record ; and as the low temperature at night has checked the full development of vegetation, 
it is not surprising that we hear from some districts that corn has lost colour. These 
reports generally come from the poor and heavy land farms, but this season there is much 
less of this sickly appearance in the crops than usual. With fine weather to make it, the 
hay crops promise a bumper yield, and in some districts there are farmers who are preparing 
to cut in a fortnight. To breeders and fatteners of live stock the trade prospects are most 
favourable, and so we notice an advance in prices at markets and fairs for all store animals. 
In the West of England, cattle sold in March last by auction have made £7 to £8 per head 
for keeping, and in some cases sheep paid 12s. a head for keeping a month. At the present 
time milch cows are giving a splendid yield of milk, and to consume the skim milk and 
whey farmers have created quite a demand for pigs. To meet this demand many porkers 
have been turned out, and as stores they have commanded better prices than they would 
have fetched if killed fat. 


The present prospects of the coming harvest in the United Kingdom, the good reports 
from abroad as to the growing crops, and the probable exportable quantity, influence the 
corn and feeding stuffs market very materially, and the retrospect of the past week’s 
trading is the reverse of encouraging. As regards wheat and flour, the market remains in 
a most depressed condition, and the want of confidence all round has produced a state of 
affairs unequalled in the annals of the trade. 


One of the chief political events of the month has been, strange 
as it may seem, the victory of Lord Rosebery’s Ladas in a popular 
horse-race. It is understood to have involved quite a considerable 
gain of votes for him and his Ministry in the most populous and 
sporting districts. On the other hand, Mr. Mundella has been 
pressed to resign his post at the Board of Trade in consequence of 
his connection as director with the New Zealand Loan and Mercantile 
Agency, and has at length retired from the Ministry. For a time 
some general anxiety was felt lest the mysterious marking of trees 
in the Behar district, with mud and hair, should portend a great 
rising in India against British rule, but the 1oth of May—the 
anniversary of the great mutiny—passed off quietly. Brazil, formerly 
considered the “ money-box ” of Portugal, has broken off diplomatic 
relations with the latter, in consequence of the assistance given by 
Portuguese war-vessels in securing the safety of leaders of the recent 
revolution by the Brazilian navy. 

EXCHANGES AND CURRENCIES.—Silver has risen as high as 
29%d. per oz. standard, but subsequently relapsed, as the export 
season in India drew to a close, and has fallen to 28;;d., the fall being 
attributed directly to offers of the metal from America, whence, in the 
absence of good prices for produce, almost everything that will find 
a market in Europe or the East is shipped. The rupee fell to 12;%,d. 
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on May 18th, but afterwards recovered, and, as we write, silver is 
quoted 28$¢. Under former conditions 28,d. for silver would have 
corresponded to 1034d. for the rupee. It has been stated in Parlia- 
ment that no question of returning to the open-mint regulations in 
India has been even considered ; but the difficulty of getting money 
home remains unconquered, and is about to be made worse by the 
conclusion of the Indian export season. A _ sterling loan of 
46,000,000 for India is announced ; it is required to pay off India 
treasury bills, of which four millions mature in June and August, and 
for other purposes. Apparently provision is thus made for a con- 
tinuance of the policy of abstention from sales of council drafts ; but 
it does not help the Indian Government to bring home the money 
which lies in the bursting Presidency treasuries. In Argentina the 
gold premium has risen above 300 per cent., for the benefit of nobody 
but the manipulators, who know that the Government have to buy 
gold from time to time, and the squatters, who pay for labour in 
depreciated currency. 

Russia is now engaged in carrying out a gigantic conversion 
scheme, offering, with success, 4 per cent. stock (with interest 
payable in currency) for stock of the old 5 per cent. currency loans, 
but giving a premium of about 7% per cent. to those who convert. 

The reduction of gold reserve in America by the withdrawal of 
capital to Europe may be judged by the following figures. What 
has happened is, that lenders have refused to renew loans, while 
borrowers have unusually limited means of employing capital in 
America for the moment. Unless produce comes forward early, or 
the tariff is quickly settled, or, in some way, revival of trade is 
produced, a new crisis may have to be faced, for gold has lately been 
shipped from New York in large quantities :— 


BALANCE OF UNITED STATES TRADE OR IMPORTS AND EXPORTS IN THE NINE MONTHS 
TO MARCH 3IST OF THE PAST NINE YEARS. 








otee om. Imports. Exports “aa 
1894 $486,267,000 $709,571,000 + $223,304,000 
1893 643,738,000 653,390,000 + 9,652,000 
1892 610,348,000 819,731,000 + 209,383,000 
1891 618,156,000 697,919,000 + 79,763,000 
1890 571,835,000 08397 $7 7000 + I11I,902,000 
1889 549,632,000 583,180,000 + 33,548,000 
1888 539,749,000 555,396,000 + 15,647,000 
1887 508,841,000 377,421,000 + 68,580,000 
1886 470,986,000 515,500,000 + 44,514,000 














A premium on gold in New York is thought almost ‘probable, 
and little else than the public belief in Mr. Cleveland’s wisdom 
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stands between the United States Government and a depreciation of 
its promises to pay. 


BANK AMALGAMATIONS.—These have been much rumoured, 
chiefly in connection with the spread of Parr’s and the Alliance Bank. 
As yet, the only announcement made is the acquisition by that institu- 
tion of Messrs. Shrubsole & Co.’s business at Kingston-on-Thames, but 
more important negotiations are believed to have been initiated. 
Some complaint begins to be heard as to the all-devouring tendencies 
of great banks. Those in the following list have been conspicuously 
absorbers of smaller concerns, but their snowball-like progress 


cannot, at present, be said to have been unsuccessful in the matter of 
dividends :— 





























Lloyds. L. and Midland. | Parr’s. Williams Deacon. 

Year. 
Paid Capital.| Div. Capital. Div. | Capital. Div. Capital. Div. 
£ ut we 2: a ae ' 
1885 | 750,000 |174%]| 334,000 | 10% 560,000 | 174 %| 760,000 | 113 % 
1889 | 1,300,000 | 163 % _— 15% 600,000 | 19 %| 1,000,000 | 114 % 
1893 | 1,780,000 |15 %| 818,200 | 15 % | 1,000,000 | 19 %, | 1,000,000 | 124 % 








STOCK EXCHANGE VALUES. 


ON the whole progress continues, but the increase of market 
values for May is so minute—it is less than one per thousand— 
as to leave the aggregate values stationary. The annals of the 
month have been dull rather than of a kind to produce happiness in 
the Stock Exchange as a community. Comparing May valuations 
with those of previous months, the progress of the present year is seen 
in the following aggregates :— 


Market value of 334 securities. 


December, 1893 . F ‘ 4 ; . £2,753 millions. 
January, 1894 ‘ = = ° i . ae 
February ,, . ‘ . ° . S766 
March ” . . . . . 2,777 ” 
April ” : . : . + 2,790 55 
May oe ; ° ° . . + 2,792 45 


Securities of recognised stability continue to be favoured by 
buyers; while doubtful, discredited and speculation-tainted values 
obtain little support from other than those known as professional 
circles, which are still limited circles. Thus, while Consols have risen 
during the month, India rupee paper and Indian railway stocks have 
fallen heavily, both the latter being affected by the fluctuations in 
exchange. Continental Government bonds have advanced, but most 
South American bonds have fallen, While home railways grow in 
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favour, the American department is left to the mercy of the pro- 
fessional element in Wall Street and other markets. Stable bank 
shares, good brewery stocks and shares, waterworks and the like 
have gained value. On the other hand, undertakings made doubtful by 
the fall of prices in the commercial markets by contraction of business, 
financial and otherwise, or by the depreciation of currencies in 
countries in or with which they deal, or by mere prejudice from 
outside, do not recover. 





TABLE.—SHOWING VALUES OF SECURITIES AND THEIR AGGREGATE VARIATION 
DURING THE PAST MONTH. 


[000’s omitted.] 


























r Vv Se ison. 
Nominal iii Market Values Comparison. 
Amount (Par containing 
Value). Apl. 23, 1894.| May 22, 1894. Increase. Decrease. 
& & & £ 
800,194 | 15 British and Indian} 810,411 809,686 te: 725 
Funds 
36,378 | 8 Corporation (U.K.) 41,062 41,190 128 
Stocks 
49,416 | 11 Colonial Gov. do. 51,723 51,905 182 
21,375 | 4Do. Inscribed do. 22,550 22,777 227 
907,878 | 30 ens a Gov. do.| 747,493 | 750,797 31304 
201,166 | 19 British Rail. Ord.| 268,857 272,347 3,490 
114,486 | 14 Do. Debenture do.| 164,731 164,980 249 
105,616 | 12 Do. Preference do.| 147,999 148,864 865 eae 
51,010 | 8 Indian Railway do. 74,552 73,487 aan 1,065 
56,014 | 8 Railways in British 22,204 20,445 ies 1,759 
Possessions do. 
93,057 | 11 American Ry. Shs. 59,490 57,287 aes 2,203 
51,532 | 11 Do. Bonds (Gold) . 39,603 38, 386 aoe 1,217 
10,742 | 5Do. do. (Stg.) . 12,320 12,356 36 se 
16,116 | 10 Foreign Railway . 12,504 12,534 30 
83,261 | 6 Do. Obligations . 52,954 53,018 64 
15,955 | ) 12 English Bank Shs.) 41,947 42,271 324 
5,100 | ( 4 Australian do. 7,505 71585 om oss 
5,094 | ( 7 Other Colonial do. 6,321 6,189 _ 132 
11,270 | / 10 Semi-Foreign do. 14,735 14,889 154 oop 
7,038 | 8 Corporation Stocks 7543 7,516 ae 27 
(Col. and For. ) 
75337 | 11 Finan. Land. 6,196 6,151 oe 45 
10,842 | 4Gas . ° ‘ 25,129 24,893 ea 236 
4,258 | 18 Insurance . 23,721 23,681 ~ 4° 
6,758 | 8 Coal, Iron & Steel 5,819 5,676 eee 143 
20,716 | 6 Can. "and Dock . 52,273 52,361 88 ove 
4,533 | 8 Breweries . 8,762 9,052 290 ese 
39714 | 14 Com. Industrial,etc. 4,972 5,007 35 ose 
10,690 13 Mines(Copper, etc.) 10,016 9,497 ois 519 
59316 | 6 Shipping . 5,328 5,578 250 oe 
17,557 | 12 Telegraph and 18,362 18,392 30 
Telephone 
4,066 | 11 Tram.and Omnibus 4,070 4,088 18 
8,553 | 10 Waterworks . ‘ 18,703 19,138 435 
10,199 8,111 
Less | Decrease 8,111 woe 
2,747,038 |334 Totals £) 2,789,915 | 2,792,003 2,088 | Net Increase. 
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THE BANKERS’ GUARANTEE AND TRUST FUND. 


[COMMUNICATED. ] 


‘THE twenty-ninth annual report of this fund is now before us, and from 
it we learn that the rapid progress, which has been a curious characteristic of 
the management in the past, still continues to be followed. The total funds 
in hand have increased, during the past few years especially, in a most 
remarkable manner, standing at— 


4128,288 on 31st March, 1892. 

4138,639 ”» 9 » 9» 1893. 

A145,082 5, 5 —:  * 
During the past three years 3,418 new policies were issued, and 1,392 lapsed. 
From the present report we notice that in the year ended 31st March last, 
1,106 new policies were granted, and these, with those previously in existence, 
bring up the total now in force to 12,720. The general fund now in hand 
amounts to £136,165. 5s., and the reserve fund is £8,917. 1s. 2d., making 
a total of £145,082. 6s. 2d. The statement of accounts is as follows :— 


Statement of Accounts from st April, 1893, to 31st March, 1894. 


GENERAL FUND. 





Invested and in hand 31st March, 1893, as per accounts rendered : £130,002 15 4 
RECEIPTS. 
Members’ subscriptions . ; ‘ = 2 - £9,587 2 8 
Messengers’ premiums . . ‘ ; = ‘ 510 oO 10 
Entrance fees and charges . - ; . ‘ 1,566 Il oO 
Interest on investments . E : : 3 3 4,407 18 2 
16,071 12 8 
146,074 8 oO 
PAYMENTS. 
Losses . : 4 - £4,500 12 2 
Reserved to meet outstanding claims ‘ ; ‘ 3.844 5 4 
Printing and stationery : . ° . o3.: & 
Postage, policy and receipt stamps 2 : : 6 4 
Rent, rates and taxes, etc ° ° : 4 : 148 4 6 
‘Salaries and sundry expenses . ‘ ° : . 1,023 3 10 
Solicitors’ charges . ° ‘ : 5 ‘ 13 19 2 
Committee and auditors’ fees . ; : = ; 202 10 O 
9,909 3 0 
136,165 5 0 
RESERVE FUND. 
Invested and in hand as per last account : . £8,637 211 
Interest since received . = ; ° . 279 18 
——___ 8,917 I 2 
£145,082 6 2 





Although one cannot help admiring the manner in which the fund has 
been managed by the able body of gentlemen constituting the committee, 
one feels compelled to ask ‘* what limit has been assigned to the accumulation 
of funds?” This point is exercising the minds of many of the policyholders 
at the present moment, and we understand that in one large bank it is 
intended by the staff to memorialise the authorities, suggesting that some 
definite conclusion should be arrived at, and some portion at least of the 
present enormous balance of accumulated funds should be set aside for the 
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benefit, directly or indirectly, of bank officials, by whose contributions the 
fund has been built up. That the question is a most serious one must be at 
once admitted, and we have no doubt that it has already received the careful 
attention of the committee. To maintain a sufficient accumulated balance is 
the very essence of safety, but a business man, looking at the above statement 
of accounts, is driven to the conclusion that that limit must have been long 
since passed, since there can be no necessity of any kind for retaining, to 
meet possible losses, so large a sum as £145,000. 


Glancing at previous statements, we take it that the average annual loss is 
about £5,000, and the average annual receipts about £15,000. After 
deducting all the necessary working expenses, there remains a surplus to the 
good of about £9,000 per annum. If, then, the losses can be met out of the 
annual receipts, and there still remain a surplus—and a tangible surplus—in 
hand for investment, where can be the necessity for holding a further 
4,145,000? The argument is certainly reasonable and, we think, fair. That it 
is advisable to maintain a considerable credit balance all will admit, but there 
are limits to all things. Again, it must be remembered that the committee 
and trustees have by their side a most powerful sheet-anchor in the shape of 
a provision made in the rules and regulations whereby, in case of need, they 
can come upon the present policyholders for a further contribution to meet 
losses, or to build up the accumulated fund if it be considered to have been 
too much depleted. It is within our knowledge that some years ago a call 
was made of, we think, ten shillings per policy. Now the question arises— 
and it is an important one—if a bank clerk is liable to be saddled with a call 
in the event of the fund running too low, is it any more than just that he 
should participate in some way or other in the prosperity of the fund? 
There are many modifications we should like to see made in the manner 
under which the fund is at present worked. In the first place, take two cases. 
A man enters the service of a bank and has to take out a policy guaranteeing 
his honesty up to a limit of £1,000, for which he has to pay a premium of 
44. tos. the first year, and £2. 10s. for each of five succeeding years. 
After having remained in the service six years, and consequently having paid 
417 on his policy, he retires, goes abroad, dies ; the fund retain the £17. 
Another man pays his £17, and remains in the bank forty years. The fund 
retain his £17, but they have forty years’ responsibility for it, whereas, in the 
other case, the limit of liability was six years. If £17 be sufficient payment 
for the forty years’ risk, surely it is too much by a long, long way for the six years’ 
risk! Therefore we maintain that a scale should be drawn up, under which 
each policy should have a certain surrender value, so that a man retiring, with 
honour, after having been in the service only a few years, should receive back 
a portion of his payments. Again, in the event of a man’s death soon after 
having taken out a policy, we think a portion of the amount he paid in 
should be returned to his relatives. 


But now we come to the main point. To what extent do the trustees 
intend that the funds shall accumulate? Have they made up their minds on 
a specified amount? If so, when the limit is reached, what do they intend 
doing with the surplus? These are points of pressing importance, and should 
not only be settled, but, at the same time, the decision, whatever it be, should 
be communicated to the policyholders, who, naturally, are the most interested 
parties. As we have said, in case of need the committee can make a call on 
the policyholders—that is to say if, in their opinion, the balance in their 
hands has been too much depleted. Why then, when the balance far exceeds 
all possible requirements, should not a small dividend be paid in proportion 
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to the amount and date of the policies? This would give unqualified satis- 
faction. We do not see why it cannot be done. At least all those present 
policyholders who had to pay their assessment when the last levy was made, 
some years ago, should have the amount returned to them. We take it that, 
even without the backbone of a big reserve, the fund under existing 
circumstances, and, with an average amount of good fortune, should rapidly 
accumulate again. Allowing for all possible and probable contingencies, and 
bearing in mind the power the committee have to make calls, it is quite clear 
that £100,000 might very well be set aside or appropriated. We venture to 
think that the fairest way to deal with the accumulated money would be by 
establishing a pension fund to work quite apart from, and independently of, 
any pension funds at present existing in any of the banks. We have no doubt 
that of the 12,720 policyholders at the present time, there would be few, if 
any, who would not be quite prepared to continue their payments year after 
year, instead of ceasing them at the expiration of five or six years. The two 
funds might be worked concurrently, and we think each would show satis- 
factory progress if managed by such an able committee as one sees at the 
head of affairs at the present time. 

It is with much regret that we notice that the “losses” last year were 
decidedly above the average. It is a matter for congratulation that bank 
clerks, as a class, are exceptionally upright and honest. In every fold one 
finds some black sheep, and evidently the rule holds good in banks as else- 
where. But it is not a pleasant thought that the losses are nearly £4,000 
above the average, and £3,000 more than last year. It would be interesting 
to know the names of the banks robbed, and of the defalcators. 

In the balance-sheet we notice that “ salaries and sundries ” are once more 
up, and that there is still an important item, “ committee fees.” We should 
have thought the committee would have given their services. 

For convenience of reference we give the principal items in the statements 
issued during the past three years, and we think the figures carry out the 
contention we have urged. 





31 Mar., 1892 31 Mar., 1893 31 Mar., 1894 
| | 








RECEIPTS. - 
In hand ° ° ° - | 112,147 120, 502 130,002 
Members’ subscriptions ‘ > P 9,044 10,085 9,587 
Messengers’ premiums . . ° ° 459 507 510 
Entrance fees and charges . ° ° 1,671 | 1,704 1,566 
Interest on investments . ° J 3,843 4,110 41407 

PAYMENTS. 
Losses . . - 4,622 | 5,341 4,500 
Reserved to meet outstanding claims . 500 | — 3,344 
Printing and stationery . . 102 | gI 93 
Policy, postage and receipt stamps 88 | gI 83 
Rent, rates, taxes, etc. . ; : 152 | 150 148 
Salaries and sundry expenses . . 881 1,009 1,023 
Committee and auditors’ fees . ot 193 | 223 202 








One other point we should like to bring out, and that is, as the bankers 
are the only parties benefiting by the fund, why should not ¢hey pay the 
premiums instead of the clerks? For our part it seems nothing more than 
fair. In some banks this is done, but they are quite in the minority, and it 
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would be well if every bank would consider whether they could not, for the 
future, relieve their clerks of this onus. 


Essentially the Bankers’ Guarantee and Trust Fund is a dankers’ society, 
and it only needs a glance at the following list of investments to be sure that 
the committee must consist of practical bankers. Surely one would have to go 
far to find a finer set of securities anywhere. 


Standing 

at a cost of 
Bank of England Stock . ‘ ‘ . ° ° . £3,350 - £10,179 911 
Bank of Ireland Stock . ° ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 1,500 . 4477 4 9 
Consols 23 per Cents. . ; ‘ e 3,967 17 4 3,843 15 
India ~‘aep 4 per Cent. Rupee ‘Stock ‘ . 3 Rs. Fp ms ‘ 9,915 12 ; 

3 per Cent. Inscribed Stock . 42,000 . 1,997 10 6 

City of London Commissioners of Sewers 3} al ” Cent. 

Bonds . « &@00 . 1,015 7 10 
Huddersfield Corporation 3 per Cent. Stock . _ s - §,000 . 4,801 4 9 
Hull Corporation 34 per Cent. Stock . . 3 - §0,000 . 9,603 17 6 
Lincoln Corporation 3 per Cent. Stock ° ° ° . 6,000. 4,830 I2 9 
Metropolitan Consolidated 34 per Cent. Stock . . + 5,000 . 5116 7 3 

Do. do. 3 per Cent. Stock . : - ees 2,653 3 6 
Nottingham Corporation 3 per Cent. Stock . : ‘ - 10,000 . 8,287 I0 oO 
Stockton Corporation 3 per Cent. Stock ‘ ‘ < 7 1,000 . 951 11 oO 
Swansea Corporation 3$ per Cent. Stock ‘ 10,000 . 9,391 7 6 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis 3 per Cent. Corporation 

Stock . * 7,000 . 6,810 8 3 
Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock « §.900 . 5,930 9 II 
East London Water Works 4} per Cent. Debenture Stock . 2,000 . 2,000 O O 
Great Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - #500 . 2,549 I9 O 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock 2,000 . 2,000 8 oOo 

Do. do. do. 5perCent.Guaranteed Stock 2,000 . 39375 19 10 
Great Northern Railway 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - 1,333 68 1,000 0 o 
Lambeth Water Works 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . 500. 568 17 10 
London Chatham and Dover saiatatied Arb. at per Cent. 

Debenture Stock . 4,000 . 4,492 12 3 
London and North Western Railway 3 "per Cent. Debenture 

Stock . ° 3,386 1,015 13 4 
Madras Railway 5 per Cent. "Guaranteed Stock p ‘ 2,200 . 3,271 17 6 
Mersey Docks and Harbour 3 Debenture Bond, 1899 . 3,000 . 3,000 0 O 
Metropolitan District Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . 2,000 . 2,210 8 6 
Midland Railway 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - 1,333 68 1,000 0 Oo 
North British Railway 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - 2,0666134 2,178 9 Oo 
North Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . . goo . 3,097 10 0 
Plymouth, Devonport and South-Western Junction Railway 

4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - §sm . 6,641 7 1 
Southern Mahratta Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock - 3000 . 3,238 I 3 ° 
Assam-Bengal Railway Shares. : . 6,400 . 6,280 ° 
Consols 22 percent. . 2,500 2,408 - 10 


It will be noticed that these are all given at cost price. " Working them 
at the present market prices it will be seen that this splendid block of gilt- 
edged securities has appreciated in value to the amount of over £8,000. 





& 
> 


BRANCH BANKS. 


In the article on “ Branch Banks,” published in the Bankers’ Magazine 
last month, districts and not owns were dealt with. The reason for this is 
obvious, as many rateable districts include areas extending beyond the 
boundaries of the town ; in other cases a town may be divided into two or 
more rateable districts. Therefore, in considering the increase or decrease 
in rateable values, according to the Poor-Law valuations, it was necessary in 
quoting the population to do so for the same area. 
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RESTORATION OF THE GOLD COINAGE. 


THE following extracts from the report of the Deputy-Master of the Mint 
for 1893, show the progress made with the substitution of full-weighted for 
light gold coins. 

“The following table shows the sovereigns and half-sovereigns already 
withdrawn as compared with the amounts of gold coin for the withdrawal of 
which the funds already provided by Parliament will suffice :— 


a Amount received to Total amount 
Denomination. 3eth April, 1894. provided for. 
Sovereigns. - £14,313,000 oa 429,000,000 
Half-sovereigns ‘ 9,687,000 aie 14,000,000 
Total .  £24,000,000 443,000,000 














It is evident from the results here recorded that more rapid progress has 
been made in the restoration of half-sovereigns than in that of sovereigns, 
a circumstance to which I had occasion to refer in my last report. It was 
there suggested that the explanation of this fact might perhaps be found in 
the unsatisfactory condition of the coins of the former denomination and the 
comparatively slow rate at which large masses of gold coin circulating in 
distant parts of the country necessarily reach the Bank of England. While 
the half-sovereigns which had been received at the Mint a year ago formed 
41°66 per cent. of the total amount withdrawn, this proportion has now only 
fallen to 40°36 per cent. It is difficult to account for this unlooked-for result, 
which is probably due to a variety of minor causes, in addition to those 
indicated above. Thus, in view of the fact that but few banks are provided 
with scales of sufficient delicacy to determine whether coins are below the least 
current weight or not, it is evident that neither sovereigns nor half-sovereigns 
will, as a rule, be transmitted to the Bank of England for exchange unless they are 
so much worn as to be obviously deficient in weight. As the results of the Mint 
Enquiry in 1888 pointed to the conclusion that upwards of two-thirds of the 
half-sovereigns, but less than one-half of the sovereigns, in the country were 
light, it was to be expected that a larger proportion of the former coins would 
be presented for exchange. ‘That this has been actually the case is proved 
by the returns, for which I am indebted to the Bank of England, in regard to 
the total amounts of coins passed over the automatic balances of the Bank 
during the two years since the Act of 1891 has been in force. The amounts 
of sovereigns and half-sovereigns found light are shown in the following table, 
from which it is seen that, whereas the proportion of sovereigns found to be 
light fell from 29°49 per cent. in 1892 to 11°71 per cent. in 1893, the corre- 
sponding proportions of half-sovereigns fell from 69°70 per cent. to 31°33 per 
cent. only :— 























Sovereigns. | Half-sovereigns. 
Year. A Percentage | Percentage 
Light Coins. of total coins Light Coins. of total coins 
weighed. weighed. 
& | & 
1892 9,448,346 29°49 6,818,823 69°70 
1893 3:999,419 I1'7! | 2,375,835 31°33 
Total .| £13,438,765 20°32 || «| £9,194,658 52°94 
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Reference should be made to the very high level at which the loss per 
piece has remained since the renewal began, both in the case of sovereigns 
and half-sovereigns. Although the figures for 1893 unexpectedly show a slight 
rise in the case of sovereigns, as compared with the figures for 1892, there was 
a fall in that of half-sovereigns, and on the whole a reduction in the expenses 
incurred from £16'56 to £15°97 per £41,000 withdrawn. The corresponding 
figure deduced from the returns relating to coins sent in to the Mint since the 
1st January last has fallen to £14°645. This marked improvement in the 
character of the coins now in course of withdrawal is especially noticeable in 
the half-sovereigns, and, if maintained, will afford unmistakable evidence of the 
improved condition of the gold currency. The average loss on all Victorian coins 
withdrawn to the end of 1893 amounted: on sovereigns to 2°6531 pence per 
piece, and on half-sovereigns to 2°9035 pence per piece, while the enquiry 
made into the state of the currency by the Mint in 1888 led to the conclusion 
that these average losses would be 2°57 and 2°65 pence respectively. The 
fact that the average loss per piece on the coins withdrawn since the begin- 
ning of 1894 approximates in the case of sovereigns closely to the estimate, 
and in that of half-sovereigns is actually less than the estimate, tends to show 
that nearly one-half of the light sovereigns, and more than that proportion of 
the half-sovereigns, have already been withdrawn from circulation.” 
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AFTER the financial distress in America, so severely felt in the North- 
Western districts, it might interest home readers to know something of 
banking, and of its conditions, in these remote sections. We would take 
you then to the mining town of Trowe, Minnesota, the bank in Trowe 
being a good representative type of North-Western banking. It is February 
and all is icebound. Duluth lies over a hundred miles beneath us, with 
its outlook on the frozen waters of Lake Superior. The township of 
Trowe is the outcome of the iron-mining industry. With the discovery 
of the great ore deposits has come the township, with its 2,000 souls, 
its hotel, churches, saloons and bank. The bank is situated in the middle 
of the one long street that constitutes our town; at the foot of the street 
is the railway depot, at the top of it the city hotel. Our population is 
of the most mixed species. We have Austrians, Swedes and Finns in 
greatest plenty. There are some native-born Americans, a few Irishmen, no 
Englishmen, and one Scotchman. Then come a few Italians, a Chinaman 
or two, a solitary Spaniard, and a coloured representative who acts as coiffure 
to the community. Such is the cienté/e of our bank, for with every one of 
our population we do some species of banking transaction, be it ever so 
simple. Our bank has been established a matter of ten years ; and to enable 
you to understand our present condition, we append a copy of our statement 
about February, 1893. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF TROWE, MINNESOTA, 


Resources. 
Loans and accounts . ‘ ‘ ° ° - $177,303.72 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation . ‘ ° 12, 500.00 
Stocks, bonds, etc. . . ° , . ° 3000.00 
Banking house . ° : ° . ° : 10,000.00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer . : ° ° ° 562.50 
Cash in hand and in banks ‘ ‘ ‘ 4 34,032.58 


$237 1398.80 
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Liabilities. 
Capital stock . ‘ ‘ > . . : $50,000.00 
Surplus fund . ° . ° ° ‘ ° 10,000.00 
Dividend . e a ° . i ‘ Z 2, 500.00 
Undivided profits . . . ‘ . ‘ 2,381.29 
Circulation ° . ° . . . - 11,250.00 
Deposits . ° . . ‘ . ° . 161,267.51 





$237,398.80 





Since our incorporation we have defrayed all expenses, have paid 10 per 
cent. on our capital stock, and have acquired the surplus funds that appear 
in the statement. Added to this, we have not yet had to write off a dollar 
for bad debts. These facts are proof of exceptional opportunities, and our 
methods and facilities will be best explained by reference to our statement. 
Our bank is a National bank, and incorporated under National bank laws, 
and hence our authorized circulation and the bonds held against it. The 
smallest capitalization authorized in National banks is $50,000, and we come 
under that head. The $50,000 National bank is at present in excess of all 
others, and is a power in the progress of the country. In hundreds of towns 
the one $50,000 bank that is supported by the community has been proved a 
success both to its promoters and its customers. The First National Bank 
of Trowe is a case in point. 

As in all banking proper, the lending and receiving of moneys is our 

round plan. The statement shows our loans and discounts to be over 
Sonaen On all this loaning 10 per cent. is charged. No loans are granted 
without security. The time of loans is limited. Ninety days is the outside 
limit, but sixty days is the more general period. Overdrafis on current 
accounts are unknown. All our loans are either for time or at call, and in 
every case are granted only against approved security. This security may be 
bonds, stocks, or business paper, or it may be a banker’s lien over stock in 
business—in one shape or another it must be held by the banker before he 
advances a dollar to the borrower. 

In the loans figures an item peculiar to North-Western finance. This is 
the “time cheque.” It is simply a cheque dated so many days ahead. 
In course of negotiation, however, it is duly accepted, and practically becomes 
a bill. The time cheque is a favourite expedient in a go-ahead and live- 
ahead country. The rates on time cheques are not confined to 10 per cent., 
they vary in accordance with the worth of the document. 

Nor is the negotiation of time cheques confined to bankers. In Duluth, 
for example, in the store windows, beneath a notice, “ Great slaughter! goods 
given away! you read that “ Time cheques are cashed here.” ‘The charge on 
such documents often resolves itself into a 10 per cent. deduction. It is, of 
course, usury, but the ready money is generally deemed worth the sacrifice, 
and so all parties are content. In sharp contrast with the rates levied on our 
loans is the payment of interest on our $161,000 of deposits. We pay no 
interest whatever on daily balances. In New York and Chicago as high as 3 
per cent. is sometimes allowed on daily balances, but once you are in Duluth 
the principles are changed. 

The only interest we do pay is on deposit receipts (certificates of deposit 
in America), and on these 4 per cent. is the rate allowed, and unless they lie 
for six months they do not become interest-bearing. 

In a district such as the Minnesota iron range very little of our $160,000 
ever becomes interest-bearing. People are continually moving capital ; it is 
a very fair estimate that not more than a fourth of our deposits remain with us 
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without being changed in some way before the six months, entitling the 
depositor to interest, have elapsed. The profits that accrue from interest are 
thus very apparent. In defence of any seeming excess in charges it must be 
remembered that it is the “custom of the country”; and, moreover, if our 
10 per cent. dividend were not handsomely forthcoming our stockholders 
would emphatically desire to know the reason why. Ten percent. is regarded 
as only a good business return by capitalists, and to an enterprising man money 
is understood to be worth borrowing at such a rate of interest, at any time. 

Aside from our interest profits the only other item of weight is on exchange. 
And here, though one might not look for it in our far-off snow-surrounded 
fastness, we do a wide and lucrative business. From the mixed state of our 
population we have constantly requests for remittances to all parts of Europe. 
We transmit chiefly through a banking-house in New York. This firm 
transmits money in the currency of any nation to any hamlet in Europe. 

We are daily sending money through them to villages in Sweden and 
Austria. For remittances sent to Great Britain we draw directly on the Union 
Bank of London. In all these transactions the profits are considerable. In 
New York “sterling” may be selling at 4.15, but with usit is never much below 
4.95. The same margin is preserved in regard to francs and marks. Our 
charges are probably not in excess of those of many money-changers in New 
York. There I have seen English sovereigns bought for $4 85c. and sold 
for $5. In the same way I have seen in Low’s Exchange Scotch bank-notes 
selling at $5 a head, and drafts for small sums granted only on the same high 
terms. 

To the old country banker some of the broad distinctions between home 
and American methods are at first novel. The system of identification is a 
rigid feature in American banking. Unless you are known to the banker, or 
can find some one to guarantee your identity, the chances of getting a cheque 
cashed are very remote. The cheque might be drawn by Vanderbilt, but if 
the presenter of it is unknown, payment is refused. In a great and widely- 
settled country the identification system is the chief protection the banker has, 
and he avails himself fully of it. In contrast to the rigidly-observed identifica- 
tion rule, there is much seeming laxity as regards cheques as documents. 
There is no stamp duty on cheques and bills in America, and, as a result, 
cheques are issued freely, being given as readily for a few dollars as for 50. 
The drawing out, dating, and endorsement of cheques are never severely passed 
upon. A cheque scrawled in pencil is just as valid as one carefully written 
out in ink. The date may be some days ahead or may be in part wanting— 
that in no way invalidates the document. In American banking, however, the 
cheque has quite a different legal status from what it has in Britain. In 
America it constitutes a document which is duly protested for non-payment, 
and on which proceedings can be taken in due course. 

Cheques are protested every day, and, to suit the exigencies of the case, 
every banker can be his own notary public. Becoming a notary involves no 
legal training. It is simply a matter of a few dollars’ fee and an application 
made to the proper official quarter. Beyond these leading differences there is 
nothing in our bank routine work that is not to be found every day in the bank 
offices of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, for the lines of bank book-keeping 
are pretty much the same all the world over. 

The true differences, however, are in the place and its people, its facilities 
and its opportunities—factors that give us an annual profit of 20 per cent. on 
our capital stock, and that demonstrate that the field in outlying American 
banking is as full of possibilities as it ever was. 


Zimes’ Correspondent, May roth, 1894. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN AND COLONIAL BANKING AND FINANCE. 


THE New German Loan.—Although not so dramatically successful as 
the Ville de Paris Loan, the new German 3 per cent. loan of 168,000,000 
marks was well applied for, the total applications amounting to about 
400,090,000 marks. Subscribers receive about 40 per cent. of the amount 
applied for. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA is to be congratulated upon 
its enterprising spirit. A branch establishment has, it is announced, been 
already established in Buluwayo, Matabeleland. We are not informed if 
Lobengula’s kraal is to be utilised as the office of the new bank, or whether the 
large amount of gold left by the late king will be placed “on deposit” by 
his surviving widows. 


MEXICAN FINANCE.—In our last number we alluded to telegrams having 
been received from Mexico to the effect that drastic economies were about 
to be effected by the Mexican Government. We then expressed our opinion 
that these economies would probably be entirely of an internal nature, in no 
way affecting the regular service of the External Debt. According to Reuter 
the Minister of Finance, in his address to Congress, on the r1th May, said 
that the power granted to the Government to postpone certain items of 
expenditure enabled him to make up some deficiencies under other heads. 
The financial situation, Senor Limantour continued, did not at present 
demand any extraordinary measures, and such measures as it might be 
necessary to adopt, on the reassembling of Congress in November, would in 
no way affect the internal services. As regards the External Debt, the 
guarantees given in the loan contracts would be strictly respected. The 
Ministerial statement was approved by the unanimous vote of the Chamber 
amid great enthusiasm. 


‘“*THE PosITION IN ARGENTINA.”—Under this head the special corre- 
spondent of the Zimes at Buenos Ayres has endeavoured, in an article 
of over three columns, to enlighten the public as to the true condition of 
Argentina at the present time. To do this he marshals a mass of figures 
relating to the details of the External and Internal Debt, and after dealing 
very fully with these, and showing the total burden of the debt upon the 
population to come out at about £60 per head, he goes on to deal with the 
present commercial situation concerning which his remarks are as follows :— 


The acute stage of the crisis occasioned by the ‘* boom” of 1888-89 was reached in 
1891, and from then to the end of 1892 a period of liquidation was passed through ; then 
came a gradual improvement in the general condition of trade, as outstanding accounts were 
cleared off and losses cut. The chief factor assisting the commercial community throughout 
this trying time was a succession of good seasons for the stock farmers and agriculturists ; 
cattle and sheep increased, the export of wheat became greater year by year ; the products 
of the country brought money into the towns, and there was every prospect of business 
working down to a sound and substantial basis, not on a very large scale, but in a steady 
fashion, with the possibility of a, gradual expansion of volume. The first check to this 
process of recovery was the revolution of September, 1893; then came the drought, 
occasioning enormous losses amongst the live stock ; finally, the heavy fall in the price of 
wheat and other produce far more than counteracted the benefit derived from the larger area 
under cultivation and a munificent harvest. In the end these troubles seriously affected 
the business centres. The importer advances value in goods to the country merchant, the 
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merchant to the retailer, the latter to the producer. If the last is unable to pay, the effect 
reacts directly back to the importer, an this means loss to the commercial communit 
generally. There is little margin left for any such loss at the present time; the spare cas 
was nearly all used in tiding over the hard times of 1891-92, and what surplus there was 
is chiefly invested in various kinds of goods on which the balance of payment has yet to be 
made. To meet these payments it is necessary to collect the amounts outstanding for the 
value of goods already advanced ; to do this the producers must pay their debts, and this is 
exactly what they are not in a position to accomplish as matters now are. In former years 
this difficulty was met by a fairly easy rate of discount by the banks on bills ; now, however, 
the banks do not care to advance money unless it be on unimpeachable security and at 
rates of 10 to 12 per cent. per annum, One cannot blame them for being extremely 
cautious; they have been badly hit in the past, and must do their duty and guard the 
interests of their shareholders in the present. There can exist no doubt in the mind of any 
impartial observer at the present time that the next three months will be a most trying and 
critical period for most people who have commercial interests at stake in Buenos Ayres. 
After dealing briefly and not too optimistically with the resources of the 
country, which he divides under the heads of pastoral and agricultural, the 
article concludes thus :— 

Such is the financial and economic situation to-day in the Argentine Republic. That it 

is unsatisfactory is patent to all, but how to cure the evil, or I may say, rather how to enforce 
the remedy, is a difficult problem to solve. So long as the country is subject to uncertainties 
arising from continual emissions of paper money, it is unlikely that commerce can be 
brought down to a thoroughly sound basis. At present the pastoral and icultural 
interests are in a false position and exist only, according to the statement of the Minister of 
Finance, by reason of the depreciated currency. With a continuation of the existing state 
of affairs it is quite certain that periods of commercial and financial crisis must occur at short 
intervals, unless the unforeseen happens, and the Government take drastic measures to give 
intrinsic value to the circulating medium. In the near future, also, a reform of the law of the 
constitution will be necessary to give the national authorities the power to raise a portion of 
the revenue from land, and then, with a complete redistribution of taxation, it may be 
possible to place the financial condition of the country upon a safe footing. 
The foregoing, while interesting, and, to a certain extent, instructive, 
does not wholly explain the enormous rise in the gold premium, which, 
at one time last month, rose to 308 per cent. The reason for this rise 
is generally believed to be two-fold; (1) that a considerable amount of 
speculation in exchange has lately been proceeding on the Bolsa; and 
(2) that the Argentine Government has been making large purchases of gold 
bills to remit the debt interest to Europe at a period when the check to 
produce shipments has brought about a scarcity of bills on London. The 
latter supposition brings up the all-important question of whether the recent 
adoption of what is known as the Rothschild Scheme of Compromise should 
prove to be an undertaking too much for the present abilities and honesty 
of the Argentine Republic. 

CuiL1.—Considerable anxiety, not to say alarm, has been created in the 
minds of investors in Chilian securities by the continued and somewhat 
mysterious fall in the exchange, which at one time during the past month was 
as low as 103d. The sharp decline to this point, which took place about the 
12th of May, was mainly owing to the liquidation of the affairs of Messrs. 
A. von Borries and Co., of Hamburg and Valparaiso, very large remittances 
having to be made on account of English creditors. But while these special 
remittances may, and no doubt did, account for the sudden sharp decline, 
which was followed almost immediately by a prompt recovery to 113d., the 
general question of the prolonged depreciation in exchange has yet to be fully 
accounted for. In this connection the following extracts from a recent con- 
sular report on Chili are of interest. Mr. J. G. Kennedy, the British Consul 
at Santiago, in his report to Lord Rosebery, says :— 

To attempt to account fully for the unexampled fall in the gold value of the inconvertible 
paper dollar would be exceedingly presumptuous. 
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Why, when at the departure of each mail to England the exchange brokers’ books are 
made up, it is found that there has been so marked an anxiety to convert Chilian paper into 
foreign gold, by the purchase of bills upon Europe, is a problem very difficult to solve. 


Some of the factors of this problem, however, have been during the past year apparent 
enough. 


In the first place there was the result of the expectation, widely prevailing at the end ot 
1892, that the gold value of the paper dollar was on the rise. Relying on this hypothesis, 
speculators had sold large quantities of bills for forward delivery, which had to be purchased 
when the transactions reached maturity. This cause alone thronged the exchange market, 
during at any rate the early part of 1893, with buyers of gold far in excess of those who had 
gold to sell. 


Further, many importers, from the same expectations of a rise in the value of Chilian 
paper, had tponed the remittance of money for goods received from Europe Thus, 
eventually, the number of those who were obliged to buy bills at any cost was gradually 
increased. The unreasonable expectation, too, which widely prevailed, of the immediate 
restoration of social and political order upon the overthrow of President Balmaceda, was 
not entirely fulfilled. 


This caused a reaction of feeling abroad adverse to confidence in the stability of Chile. 
Many persons in Europe, who had money invested in Chile, seeing telegrams which spoke 
of dictatorial plots, in the declaration of states of siege (an expression most misleading to 
the British mind), and at the same time announced a fall in the value of the paper dollar, 
did their share also in accelerating the depression in exchange. Urgent telegrams from 
time to time came to their agents in Chile to ‘* sell out and remit at any price.” 


Finally, the nervousness of the exchange market in Valparaiso was encouraged by those 
professionally interested in maintaining violent fluctuations in the value of the dollar, and 
the constant opportunities thus given for large transactions in bills with their accompanying 
profits to those through whose hands the bills passed. When compared with gold, a paper 
currency like that of Chile has to be regarded as a commodity subject to the laws of supply 
and demand. 


During 1893 there have always been, owing in a great measure to the causes above 
enumerated, far more persons anxious so sell Chilian paper than there have been persons 
willing to sell gold, and hence the exceptional fall in the gold value of the inconvertible 
paper has but followed one of the inexorable laws of trade. 


The problem of international exchange also has been complicated by the declaration of 
the Government that a metallic currency would be resumed after a specified period, at the 
termination of which the Government notes would be converted into gold dollars of the 
fixed value of twenty-four pence. 


At first sight it would seem that such an authoritative declaration ought to have raised 
the value of the paper money, or at any rate have assisted materially in maintaining its 
equilibrium. 

This, however, has not been the case, and mainly for two reasons. 


In the first place, the carrying out of the scheme for the return to a metallic currency 
involves, until it arrives at maturity, a continual accumulation of gold, and consequently 
a continual special demand for bills. 

If a calculation could be made of the gold required to pay the charges on the foreign 
debt, to remit the interest on the investments made by foreigners in Chile, to send the 
money for goods—the payment for which had been held over from the preceding year—to 
place in their owners’ hands the proceeds of securities sold out hurriedly by nervous holders, 
and to find the stores gradually being accumulated by the Chilian Treasury and the Chilian 
banks for the eventual conversion of their paper issues, and if this were added to the 
amount required to pay for the imports of 1893, however greatly these have diminished, and 
the whole sum were contrasted with the value of the exports during 1893, the serious 
diminution in the value of the paper dollar during that year would probably be very fully 
accounted for. 


Moreover, in the second place, when considering the effect of the Government Conversion 
Scheme upon exchange, it should be noted that little genuine confidence in its fulfilment 
has ever been felt. It is notorious that many people of influence in Chile benefit, at any 
rate temporarily, by the perpetual diminution of the gold value of the paper currency. 


_ _By this means there is a continuous automatic lowering of wages, and a decrease of 
indebtedness for that large class of persons who have mortgaged their houses and estates, 
and have borrowed extensively from the banks. 
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Even some of the chief Chilian banks regard the conversion scheme with ill-disguised 
disfavour. Under the present system of currency they guarantee their notes with interest 
bearing securities. 

To guarantee their paper issues with gold would involve the loss of such interest in 
addition to the present expense of locking up resources in the accumulation of a store 
of specie. 

The result of this lack of confidence in the Government measure has been that probably 
during the past year the sale of scarcely a single bill has been influenced by the belief that 
in the course of time the existing paper will be converted into a currency possessing 
intrinsic value. 


In concluding his remarks Mr. Kennedy states that the President of 
Chile has a strong following in his avowed determination to bring about 
a return to a metallic currency. 





THE REFORMS IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Mr. ERNEST EDYE, agent of the Leeds branch Bank of England, has been 
appointed to the post of chief auditor in the Bank of England, London. 
Mr. R. J. West (son of Sir Algernon West) succeeds Mr. Edye as agent of 
the Bank of England, Leeds. The work of the chief auditor will, we believe, 
be inspection of branches ; it is work which has been done in the past, and 
not always well done, by a small travelling committee of directors. 





Correspondence. 


— 


To the Editor of the Bankers’ Magasine. 
PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 


3 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
oth May, 1894. 


Sir,—The following index-numbers of the prices of forty-five commodities 
may be of interest to your readers :— 


1867-77. = 100 Dec., 1893 = 67°0 
1873 = .~ oy 1894 = Sa 
1883 = 2 eb., = 65°0 
1893 = 68 — a = 64°3 

Pru, sy 3 


The prices and index-numbers of silver (60°84d. = 100) at the end of each 
month were as follows :— 


End Dec., 1893 . ‘i ? ; . 3lid. = 522 
»» Jan., 1894 . j . p . 30t3d. = 50°6 
o> Feb. set 6 ° . — = 45°6 
os March, -— © s ‘ - 279d. = 45°6 
Apel, » - ‘ - ; - 2904. = 47°7 


Yours faithfully, 
A. SAUERBECK. 
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SUPERFLUOUS SIGNATURE ON ACCEPTANCE. 
Kettering, roth May, 1894. 
S1r,—A bill was drawn out in the form annexed; does the fact of the 
acceptor having signed his name in two places on the bill render it invalid ? 
Yours etc., 
NIBLICK. 


Kettering, det. 2gth, 1893. 
£99: 15: 2 ae 


Five months after date to my orde Re s unds 2— 
value received. said . ioe ' cow Po seis 
Rg oe ian Jones. 
a +" PETER PLUMP. 
Mr. JOHN Jongs, Merchant, oy. c8" 
112 Sheep St., ‘Liverpopt™Qo% oo 


[The second signature does not invalidate the bill—Ep. 2.4.] 





RETURN OF POST-DATED CHEQUE. 
Lloyds Bank, Limited, 
Bridgnorth, 16th May, 1894. 

Dear S1r,—Will you kindly inform me in your next month’s issue of the 
Bankers’ Magazine your opinion in the following instance? Is a banker 
justified in honouring a cheque dated on Sunday and presented for payment 
the previous day ? 

Yours etc., 


F. S. W. BRIDGNORTH. 
[No. The cheque should be returned, marked “ post-dated.”—Eb. 2. 47,] 


~~ 
>. 





Hotices of Hew Books. 

Prices, 1820 to 1894.—Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck has published, through 
Effingham Wilson, price 6¢., a most excellent chart, showing the wholesale 
prices’ index number for over seventy years. He inserts the chief events of 
each remarkable year, such as the gold discoveries in 1848, the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, thé Baring crisis of 1890, and so forth. 





Two Books ON BIMETALLISM.—We have received Zhe Silver Question 
and the Gold Question, by Mr. Robert Barclay (Effingham Wilson and Co., 
and E. Cornish, Manchester); as also 4A Bimetallic Primer, by Mr. Herbert 
Gibbs (Effingham Wilson). Of the making of books there is no end, and 
this is just now particularly true of currency literature. Speech is, indeed, 
silver. We refer in another column to this perennial topic, and it is only 
necessary for us here to state that Mr. Barclay’s little work discusses from the 
bimetallic standpoint the general view of the question. His historical review, 
as also the appendices, will be found convenient for reference. In his 
introduction, the author states that the chief stronghold of the opposition is what 
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he calls “ the vague but yet formidable thing known as City opinion.” This 
source of strength, Mr. Barclay considers, is failing, and he believes that it 
may suddenly collapse. He has evidently no notion of the extent of the 
quiet opposition among Liberal statesmen, who care for the welfare of the 
working (and voting) classes. The other little work by Mr. Gibbs places 
before the inexpert reader some arguments in favour of adopting this alleged 
panacea for so many of our prevailing misfortunes. The work is clearly 
written —high commendation in view of the befogging literature poured forth 
by bimetallists on this subject. He is so reasonable as to acknowledge that a 
change to bimetallism must injure somebody. ‘The after-change, to the satus 
guo, when the system had been tried and found wanting, does not seem to 
occur or appeal to bimetallists. 

The Tyranny of the State.—The Policy of Free Exchange (London: John 
Murray).—This is an excellently written, well-edited, and altogether timely 
effort to counteract the present tendency of opinion and legislation in favour 
of what may be called “ grand-paternal interference” in trade and business 
generally. Every body of men who attain to power in the Government seem 
to think that the rest of the world cannot get on unless they arrange things, 
and there is so much risk of damage to various interests, and injury to the 
generally healthful state of English opinion, by this policy of interference, that 
bankers especially will welcome a work of this kind.—This “tyranny of the 
State ”—as it has been called—receives in Mr. Herbert Spencer’s works the 
strongest condemnation, and a recent writer, following in his steps, has aptly 
described the system as one which merely requires a community tax-paying, 
decree-obeying, uniform, passionless, enduring as the ass, meek as the lamb, 
with neither will nor wishes, a featureless humanity, practising the goose-step 
in eternal routine and obedience. When the man, this writer adds, has 
become a passive creature, with no will of his own, taking the military yoke 
unquestioningly, assigning his property, educating his family, holding his 
tenures, ordering his daily life in strict accordance with the regulations of the 
State, he will have his strength and his individuality annihilated.—The articles 
contained in this volume—nine in all—treat of the dangers of this policy of 
** Nationalism” from various points of view. The editor of the book—Mr. 
Thomas Mackay—being of opinion that the principle of Free Exchange is 
capable of being exhibited as “a constructive policy,” the articles have been 
arranged as far as possible according to the natural sequence of thought. The 
book is particularly interesting owing to the wide field covered by the various 
writers, and the different aspects from which they treat the fundamental 
principle of Free Exchange. Mr. H. D. MacLeod gives in the first article an 
historical sketch of the course of economic speculation with regard to the 


doctrine and policy of Free Exchange Free Trade, he argues, is the first 
great benefit which just economic reasoning has conferred on this country. 
The next article, by Mr. Maitland, deals with a subject of more immediate 
concern. He shows that the adoption of Free Trade by America will, in all 
probability, produce great industrial changes. If we are to retain our markets 
in face of the decreased cost of production which this policy will permit in 
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America, we must cast off from us, he says, all unnecessary burdens and all 
unnecessary restrictions. The third article, by Mr. Strachey, gives an account 
of the “ Ateliers Nationaux” of Paris in 1848, and points out that the violation 
of the principle of Free Exchange rapidly—he says, in three months— 
produced anarchy and revolution. ‘The case against Socialism is indeed 
conclusive in every particular. Socialism can be proved unsound both 
economically and historically, and, further, it can be shown to be in conflict 
with the strongest impulses and instincts of human nature.” ‘The next paper, 
that by Mr. Fortescue, on State Socialism, reviews the attempts in our own 
Colonies to carry on civilization by that vast system of public works which is 
most briefly described under the term State ‘‘ Socialism.” Passing over here 
Mr. Hooper’s contribution on another aspect of the same question, but referred 
to at greater length at the end of this review, the question of State interference 
in railway management is commented upon by that well-known authority on 
railway matters, Mr. Acworth. The writer argues that the difficulties arising 
out of an alleged monopoly like a railway are best overcome, not by turning it 
into a real monopoly in the hands of a Government department, but by 
subjecting it, as far as possible, to the health-giving influence of publicity and 
Free Exchange. The editor of the volume, Mr. Mackay, follows with a paper 
dealing with the principle of Free Exchange in its relation to the property of 
the working classes in their own labour and their own savings. He 
summarises his argument as one which seeks to justify the opinion that Free 
Exchange is capable of becoming to labour what a right of free mintage is 
to bullion, that is, a certain guarantee of employment and wages. Further, 
he argues, that in the vast series of exchanges which constitute the economic 
mechanism of a free community, the value of labour must unceasingly tend to 
enhancement, and it is, therefore, to the organizing influence of Free 
Exchange that labour has to look for the realization of its legitimate ambition. 
The paper which follows, by Mr. Mallet, discusses in a theoretical manner the 
interesting problem of taxation. In view of the current interest in the 
question of graduated taxation, this article might be read with considerable 
profit. The essayist seeks to point out that, at a certain stage, which can only 
be discovered by actual experiment, the abstraction by the State of the 
surplus wealth of individuals may become, not merely a deduction from the 
wealth of a country, but a positive bar to its further growth; further, that 
taxation is just and politic when it aims at equalizing the sacrifice imposed on 
individuals, but that it is the reverse when it seeks to equalize incomes. The 
intricacies of the law of trade combinations is the subject upon which the 
Hon. Alfred Lyttleton discourses. At the conclusion of his paper he asks, 
“Ts it Utopian to hope that the great waste and suffering of war between 
labour and capital may gradually give place to more civilized and more 
rational methods?”—‘ The Influence of State Borrowing on Commercial 
Crises,” by Mr Wynnard Hooper, is the article which will probably commend 
itself most to the City man and banker. The writer, after defining a commercial 
crisis, and pointing out certain well-marked characteristics— such as inflation 
and collapse, followed by a long period of inactivity and liquidation—goes 
on to point out, and very clearly, the peculiar position of the banker, who, 
unlike other traders, is at all times a debtor on balance. He owes—to quote 
the writer’s language—‘‘a great deal more than he can pay, if all the people 
whose money is left with him asked for it at once. But he is in no danger what- 
ever on that account, provided he has observed what are known as the rules of 
sound banking. The normal condition of a careful trader is to be a creditor 
on balance; but he can only be in this position if someone else is always a 
debtor on balance, and this latter function is fulfilled by the banker.” 
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Mr. Hooper also says that “the safety of a banker depends partly on the 
character of the liabilities he has assumed, but even more on due proportion 
being kept between the various classes of those liabilities, and, above all, on 
his preserving a proper amount of actual cash constantly in hand, or, under 
the London system, in the Bank of England. What the proper amount may 
be each banker must judge for himself, but it is necessary to observe that even 
a proportion of cash which would rightly be considered large in ordinary times 
may be insufficient in times of general discredit, when the banker, the universal 
debtor, is called upon to pay an unusual amount on demand. What he can 
keep in cash is a small portion, at the best, of what he owes, for cash kept as 
a reserve, ex hypothesi, earns no interest, and as bankers have to pay interest 
on most of the money left with them, they have to use the bulk of it profitably 
or become bankrupt. The universal debtor, therefore, must be very careful to 
whom he lends, and even more careful how he lends it. Ifa banker lends 
more than a small portion of his resources, to even the most wealthy of his 
customers, for a long period, he is courting danger. In technical language 
he has allowed his money to be locked up. It avails him nought to be able 
to say ‘So-and-So is a good man, the interest is fair, and the loan is secure 
of repayment when it is due.’ The banker can be made to pay large sums 
on demand under pain of commercial death, and his demand creditors will 
not be put off by being informed of the promise of Messrs. So-and-So to repay 
him, for they want cash at once, and must have it under pain, perhaps, of 
commercial death themselves. Bankers, therefore, cannot hold a large pro- 
portion of long-dated securities, no matter how good they may be, unless 
these securities are what is called ‘ marketable,’ that is, are freely dealt in on 
the Stock Exchange. Now the number of such securities is not great, for 
though under normal conditions readily marketable securities of good quality 
are fairly numerous, they become few during periods of commercial distrust. 
In the extreme cases of a panic they are, to all intents and purposes, reduced 
to one, namely, consols.” This golden advice is well recognised, at least in 
theory. —After alluding to one or two recent examples of bad banking, the writer 
proceeds to comment on the present tendency of politicians to find excuse for 
extending the sphere of State action. He points out that from 1820 to 1870 the 
country was freeing itself from many mischievous forms of State interference, 
and tells us the present reaction has not yet gone very far. His article is confined 
mainly to the financial consequences of the policy of foreign and colonial 
Governments raising loans on the London market. He has a good illustration 
in the case of Argentina for the enforcement of many of his points. He shows 
that whilst it is natural that Great Britain should advance capital to new 
countries, the objection is that it should be done through Government loans. 
He argues that there is greater safety of a more gradual development through 
the application by private enterprise. Here is a summary of the reasons Mr. 
Hooper gives in his valuable paper why Government borrowings are more 
likely to draw countries into difficulties than private borrowings :—Govern- 
ments, he says, borrow more than is necessary ; the money does not go so far ; 
its credit depending on the taxation of its subjects, being greater, its power to 
throw good money after bad much less limited, hence there is a chance of 
larger collapse. ‘The writer, in conclusion, urges with much force that the 
present tendency to increase the interference of Government in matters relating 
to trade and commerce ought to be diminished. This article, together with 
the other contributions in this timely volume, should be carefully perused by 
those who look askance at those present-day tendencies best expressed in the 
optimistic formula, attributed, we think wrongly, to Sir William Harcourt : 
** We are all Socialists now.” 
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Banking and Commerctal Law. 


Privy CounciL.— April 28th. 
Exchange Contracts. 


THE BANK OF CHINA, JAPAN AND THE STRAITS, LIMITED UJ. THE AMERICAN 
TRADING COMPANY. 


THIs was an appeal from a judgment of Her Majesty’s Supreme Court for 
China and Japan at Shanghai, of July r1th, 1892. 

Lord Watson, in now delivering the judgment of the Judicial Committee, 
said the appellants were bankers in London and Shanghai. The respondents 
traded as merchants and commission agents in New York, Shanghai and 
London, and part of their business consisted in purchasing goods in Great 
Britain and America which they exported to and sold in China, receiving 
payment of the price in silver currency. It appeared to be a common 
practice for merchants in Shanghai, upon their entering into contracts for 
future delivery, to guard against any speculative risk arising from the possible 
fluctuation of the rates of silver exchange between the date of sale and the 
time when the goods arrived and were delivered, by purchasing what were 
termed ‘exchange contracts.” Those were simply contracts by which a 
bank or other financier undertook to pay to the merchant within certain limits 
of future time, sterling money, or its equivalent, in exchange for his silver, at 
a specified rate. It also appeared to be an arrangement not uncommon that 
the same bank which made the exchange contract should finance the goods, 
or, in other words, should, in some shape or other, make advances to the 
merchants, upon the security of the goods. In August, 1891, Mr. Talbot, 
the appellants’ representative at Shanghai, and Mr. Fobes, the respondents’ 
manager there, were introduced to each other, with a view to business, by 
Mr. Morriss, an exchange broker. They discussed, apparently on three 
occasions, the subject of exchange contracts, and also of financing the goods, 
Mr. Talbot intimating that the first of those matters was one within his 
control, whilst the second must be settled by the London office of the bank. 
On August r1th, the last of those occasions, Mr. Talbot agreed, pending 
negotiations, to give the respondents an exchange contract for £5,000, 
without any condition as to financing goods, which on the following day was 
embodied in a contract note by Mr. Morriss as broker for the parties. As to 
that contract, no question was raised in the case. Between August 13 and 
31, 1891, both inclusive, the bank at Shanghai entered into nine separate 
exchange contracts with the company. The result of those contracts was, 
that the bank became bound to give the company the sum of £57,500 
sterling in exchange for /ae/s 255,938. 93¢., the rates of exchange ranging 
from 45. 5344. to 4s. 6%d. per tael, the dates of settlement being various 
periods, from December, 1891, to May, 1892. Upon the face of each of the 
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contract notes there were written by the broker who made it “ goods financed 
through Bank of China,” or similar words. In point of fact, none of the 
goods to which those contracts applied were financed by the bank, nor did 
the bank give sterling money against taels in terms of the exchange notes. 
As the goods arrived at Shanghai and were paid for, the company purchased 
with silver the sums sterling specified in those notes at the current rate of 
exchange, which had continued to decline from and after August, 1891. 
The result was that the company had to pay upwards of 38,000 /ae/s beyond 
the amount which they would have had to pay to the bank under those nine 
contracts. The company brought two actions against the bank before the 
Supreme Court of Her Britannic Majesty for China and Japan, one in March 
and another in June, 1892. Those actions had been treated as a single suit 
both in the Court below and before the Board. They covered the nine 
exchange contracts in question which were alleged to have been broken by 
the bank, and the sums in silver actually paid by the company in excess of 
the rates of silver exchange fixed by the contracts were claimed as damages. 
The company admitted that the conditions as to financing their goods 
through the bank were obligatory, but pleaded that they were duly complied 
with, so far as they were concerned, and also that the fulfilment of such 
conditions was not essential, inasmuch as they were collateral with and not 
precedent to the agreements for exchange. In defence the bank, while 
denying that the company had given them an opportunity of financing the 
goods, mainly relied upon the plea that the exchange contracts were 
inoperative, because it was matter of mutual stipulation that their existence 
was to depend upon the London office of the bank agreeing to finance the 
goods which it never consented to do. The learned Chief Justice appointed 
the trial of the causes to take place before himself for the purpose of hearing 
and determining all questions raised in the pleadings, “except the questions 
whether the conditions precedent (if any) which the Court may find were to be 
performed by the plaintiffs in London, or elsewhere than Shanghai, were per- 
formed by the plaintiffs, and whether the performance thereof by the 
plaintiffs was excused by the defendants.” At the trial, both parties tendered 
evidence, subject to that reservation, and thereafter it was adjudged that the 
company should recover from the bank the sum claimed in both actions, with 
costs of suit. It was held by the learned Judge who tried the cause that the 
broker’s contracts, upon which the actions were founded, were complete in 
themselves, and were not, as the bank maintained, determinable in the event, 
which occurred, of the company failing to make an arrangement with their 
London agency as to the terms upon which the goods were to be financed. 
In that finding their Lordships concurred. There was no evidence, either 
internal or external, that those contracts were subject to any suspensive or 
resolutive condition. It appeared that Mr. Talbot and Mr. Fobes did 
not entertain the same views of the import of the communications which 
passed between them at their meetings on August 11th and previous days. 
Mr. Fobes seemed to have understood that arrangements for financing goods 
were to be independent of exchange, and were to be made with the London 
Office of the bank, after contracts were completed in Shanghai, Mr. Talbot, on 
the other hand, was under the impression that no exchange contracts were 
to be made by him until the company had arranged terms of finance with his 
Loncion office. But his own testimony showed that he gave an unqualified 
assent to the contracts in question, as made by the brokers on behalf of the 
bank, he being at the time in the belief that such preliminary arrangements 
had already been made in London. His belief was, no doubt, erroneous, 
but their Lordships were satisfied that it was not induced by any misrepre- 
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sentation of the company or their agents. The learned Judge was also of 
opinion that, although the arrangement for financing goods through them 
formed part of the consideration in respect of which the bank agreed to give 
exchanges, it did not constitute a condition precedent of their so doing, and 
that the company’s claim for loss of exchange was therefore maintainable, not- 
withstanding their having violated the arrangement. On that point their 
Lordships were unable to concur in his decision. The circumstance that one 
of the conditions of a contract only affected part of the consideration was not 
per se sufficient to make it collateral to the main contract. It was capable of 
being so construed, but could not be so regarded, unless it also appeared that 
the condition was not intended by the parties to go to the root of the whole 
contract. In this case it appeared to their Lordships that the condition as to 
financing of the goods written upon the face of the contract notes was meant 
to qualify the undertaking of the bank to purchase silver at a specified rate 
from the company. It was purposely omitted from the contract note of August 
11th, because in that instance the contract of exchange was to be indepen- 
dent of any arrangement to finance goods through the bank, and in the opinion 
of their Lordships the fair inference derivable from the manner in which the 
condition was introduced into all the subsequent notes was that the parties 
meant, not to add an independent. and collateral arrangement, but to adda 
condition to the contracts of exchange embodied in those notes. Having 
come to the conclusion that due compliance with their agreement to finance 
goods with the bank was a condition precedent of the company’s rights to 
demand fulfilment of the exchange contracts, their Lordships were not, owing 
to the state of the record, in a position to dispose of the case by a final judg- 
ment. The company had not been allowed to tender proof of their allegations 
that they had done all that was incumbent upon them in order to comply with 
the condition precedent, and their averments on that point were disputed by 
the bank. Seeing that the evidence which the parties were prepared to offer 
was to be found in London, their Lordships thought it right, instead of 
remitting the case to Shanghai, to allow a proof to be taken by commission. 
That was accordingly done, and parties were heard upon the question whether 
the company had or had not done everything that they were bound todo in 
order to fulfil their obligation to finance their goods through the bank. In 
the view which their Lordships took, to the effect that the stipulation as to 
finance was a condition precedent, neither of the parties raised any controversy 
as to its true import. It might be convenient to indicate here the construc- 
tion on which they were substantially in agreement, and from which their 
Lordships saw no reason to dissent. The stipulation was meant to be one in 
favour of the bank, and for their interest, and the bank was under no absolute 
obligation to accept the duty of financing if they found the performance of 
that duty proved to be incompatible with their business engagements. If the 
bank did not desire to undertake the duty they were bound to give reasonable 
notice, so as to enable the company to make financial arrangements elsewhere. 
If the bank wished to finance the goods, it was as much incumbent upon 
them as upon the company to suggest and to endeavour to settle reasonable 
terms. On the other hand, the company were bound to give the bank the 
option of either accepting or declining the duty of financing the goods, and 
also to do their best towards the adjustment of reasonable terms in the event 
of the bank’s acceptance. It was sufficiently obvious that throughout the 
negotiations with regard to finance, which began shortly after the date of the 
last contracts, and were conducted by their representatives in London, the 
parties were at cross purposes owing tothe different views which they 
entertained of their legal position. The bank acted upon the footing that 
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the existence of the exchange contracts was wholly dependent upon their 
choosing to agree to terms for financing the goods, and that they were 
entitled to decline any terms which might be offered by the company, and 
by so doing to avoid liability for exchanges. Seeing that the rate of 
exchange gradually declined during the period of the negotiations, it was 
hardly to be expected that the bank, in the view which they took, should 
have accepted any terms of finance which were insufficient to recoup them for 
the loss which they would probably incur upon exchange in the event of their 
acceptance. The company, on the other hand, appeared to have acted on 
the true construction of the contract, and to have recognized the fact that 
they as well as the bank were placed by its terms under mutual obligation 
to settle reasonable terms for the financing of their goods. The bank were 
by no means precipitate in breaking off the negotiations ; and, had exchange 
rates risen, it did not appear to their lordships to be improbable that they 
would have ultimately arranged terms of finance. But the bank never receded 
from the position which they originally took up, and to which they adhered in 
their defence to the action, that they had the option to determine whether the 
exchange contracts should come into existence or not by their agreement or 
refusal to finance goods. Towards the end of November, 1891, the bank at 
length resolved to adopt the latter of those alternatives. On the 26th of that 
month Mr. Talbot, their agent in Shanghai, made this communication to Mr. 
Fobes, the representative of the company in that city:—‘A telegram from 
the head office of this bank states that, inasmuch as no arrangement had been 
made there up to the 2oth inst. in connexion with goods to be shipped to 
Shanghai on your account, the conditional settlements of exchange for forward 
delivery are void.” To that intimation, Mr. Fobes replied by letter of the 
27th of November, in which he notified the fact that, owing to the refusal of 
the bank in London, his company had been compelled to pass their drafts 
for goods ready for shipment through other banks, and added :—“ I under- 
stand that your London office intend the refusal to apply to all contracts made 
with you, but I wish to say that, as a large part of the goods has still to come, 
we are prepared to send such goods through your bank in accordance with 
our contracts.” The bank took no notice whatever of that communication. 
Their lordships did not think it admitted of doubt that the intimation thus 
made by the bank, coupled with their failure to give any answer to the inquiry 
made by the company, amounted to a complete repudiation of all the con- 
tracts, whether for finance of goods or for exchange ; and that the company 
were absolved from the necessity of making further offers to settle terms of 
finance, in order to preserve their claims of damage for breach of the con- 
tracts of exchange. In the appeal, the bank renewed the objection which 
was taken by them, and overruled in the court below, to the measure of 
damages as claimed. ‘They maintained that, when the rate of exchange was 
steadily falling, it became the duty of the company to mitigate the loss which 
would fall upon the bank, in the event of their being held to have broken the 
contracts in question, by making forward contracts of exchange at current rates. 
In the opinion of their lordships it was sufficient for the purposes of the case 
to say that there was neither allegation nor proof to the effect that the company 
failed to take any reasonable means for protecting the pecuniary interests of 
the bank. Their lordships, for those reasons, had come to the conclusion, 
although upon different grounds from those assigned by the learned judge, 
that the respondent company were entitled to retain the judgment which they 
obtained in the court below. They would accordingly humbly advise her 
Majesty to affirm that judgment. The appellant bank must bear the costs of 
this appeal. 
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Report of Bank, etc., Meetings. 





BANK CLERKS’ ORPHANAGE. 


THE general committee have the pleasure to submit to the members and subscribers their 
eleventh annual report and statement of accounts for the year ending 31st March, 1894. 
The number of children on the books is forty, being five more than at the same date last 
year; twenty-six boys and fourteen girls. Two girls have left on attaining the full age to 
which the articles admit of their remaining under our charge, and one in consequence of the 
remarriage of her mother. The total number of children who have been admitted to the 
benefits of the orphanage from the commencement is 57. For some years preceding the 
present one the committee have not deemed it advisable to nominate two members of the 
same family to the advantages of the Institution. They are pleased to be able to report 
however, that the general conditions during the past year have admitted of their deviating 
from this practice, and in four specially necessitous cases a second child has been taken 
charge of, and this without excluding the case of any other candidates who were found to 
be duly qualified for election. In one of the schools in which our children are placed there 
has, unhappily, been an unusual amount of sickness. Scarlet fever, imported by one of our 
own boys, has been very prevalent, and no less than eight of those under our charge have 
been attacked by it. They have now fortunately all recovered, and it would be difficult to 
speak too highly of the care, judgment and prompt attention with which the infection has 
been dealt with by the principals of the establishment, and, were such evidence needed, it 
would be calculated to confirm to the fullest extent the confidence the committee feel in 
those entrusted with the care of the children. The report of the College of Preceptors is 
satisfactory so far as the girls are concerned, but the sickness in the boy’s school has 
rendered it necessary to postpone the examination of that section until later in the year. 
The number of contributors to the funds is 4,625, or about 50 more than last year, but the 
amount of annual subscriptions has fallen off to £2,046, a diminution of about £60. The 
gross amount contributed from all sources during the year is £2,606, being about £30 less 
than the sum specified in the last report. It is once more the agreeable duty of the 
committee to acknowledge the receipts of several special contributions. Foremost amongst 
them the very handsome sum of £461. 4s. 6d., being the amount of the New Year’s 
Offering collected by the editor of Zhe Banking World, which is about £38 more than 
the sum received from the same source last year. The contribution is placed to revenue 
account at the request of the editor, and the committee, on behalf of the orphanage, have to 
return their best thanks for this important and acceptable addition to the funds placed at 
their disposal The staff of the London and South Western Bank, as the proceeds of an 
entertainment given by them, contribute £50; the London and Westminster Amateur 
Dramatics, £25 ; the Union Bank of London Glee Society, £9 ; National Provincial Bank 
of England, Cardiff, proceeds of monthly collection, £6. 2s.; and certain members of the 
staff of Messrs. Glyn, Mills & Co., £4. 19s. These special contributions, and others 
smaller in amount, are not only most useful and welcome additions to the income of the 
orphanage, but also very encouraging indications of the general interest taken in the welfare 
of the institution. It is with sincere regret that the committee have to report the resigna- 
tion, through failing health, of Mr. H. B, Reynolds, who had taken a very active part in 
directing the affairs of the orphanage from the earliest stage of its existence, and those with 
whom he has so long and so assiduously worked feel that by his retirement they lose the 
services of one of their most trusty and valued colleagues. Mr. Thomas Bullard, on the staff 
of Messrs Glyn, Mills & Co., and Mr. W. F. Gardner, on that of the London and Midland 
Bank, London, have been elected members of the general committee, and their names will 
be submitted at the annual meeting for formal election. 


Statement of Accounts for the Year ending 31st March, 1894. 


Dr. REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balance brought forward . ; - ‘ . £2,386 12 2 
Subscriptions :—Annual members, £528. 35.; annual subscribers, 

41,518. 85. 6d. . ; . : 2,046 11 6 
New Year's offering, per editor of Banking We orld, £461. 45. 6d.; less 

new annual subscriptions included, £1. 16s. . : ‘ - : 459 8 6 
Income from investments . ‘ $ J ‘ ; 5 fe . 265 18 7 
Interest on deposits. : ° . : . ‘ . ; ° 2116 I 


£5,180 6 10 
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Cr. 
Education, apparel, etc. ; ; ‘ : ‘ ; ° : £2,184 10 11 
Printing and stationery : ‘ ; ° : : ‘ : : 55 7 9 
Current expenses a ° ‘ : . ‘ ¥ ‘ ‘ ‘ 59 13 II 
Balance carried forward . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . : ; ° 2,880 14 3 
£5,180 6 10 
Dr. GENERAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 
Balance brought forward . ‘ . ‘ . . : ' , £7759 6 5 
Subscriptions :-—Life members . : : : . . 5 ' 2 fe) 
Contribution from London and Westminster Amateur Dramatics . 25 0 0 


Proceeds of entertainment by staff of London and South Western 
Bank, per F. L. Jermyn, Esq. . . : 




















‘ : : 50 0 O 
£7,859 10 5 
Cr. 
Balance carried forward ‘5 ° £7,859 10 5§ 
Dr. BALANCE-SHERT. 
General capital account . ‘ ‘ : ; : i ; . £7,859 10 5 
Revenue account ; ‘ ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ R ‘ : 2,880 14 3 
£10,740 4 8 
Cr. 
Investments, general capital account :— 
41,000 New South Wales 4 percent. . : ‘ ‘ . " £1,038 15 0 
4500 Queensland 4 per cent., 1924 ° sor 17 6 
41,000 Victoria 4 per cent., 1883 . ; : ‘ . , ‘ 1,018 15 © 
41,200 Canada 4 per cent., reduced. ‘ ‘ ‘ z ° 1,264 10 0 
£666 L. & S. W. Ry. 3 per cent. debentures . , _ . 595 15 oO 
41,000 India 3} per cent. stock . . : : ‘ ; : 1,050 0 O 
£1,000 local loans stock . ‘ ‘ ; 5 5 ‘ ‘ 1,042 10 O 
£1,000 Birkenhead guaranteed railway 4 per cent. stock ‘ : 1,306 13 0 
Cash, general capital deposit account : ‘ ‘ 40 14 II 
Cash :— 
On deposit, £2,050; on current account, £829. 175. §d.; in 
hand, 16s. 10d. A ‘ E s : ‘ ‘ : - 2,880 14 3 
£10,740 4 8 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKS GUARANTEE FUND. 


THE trustees in presenting the twenty-eighth annual report and statement of receipts and 
expenditure to the 31st March, 1894, have pleasure in stating that during the year 414 new 
policies have been granted, making, with 9,160 granted during the previous years, the total 
number of policies issued to date 9,574, of which 5,903 have lapsed, leaving 3,671 policies 
now in force, as compared with 3,556 in March, 1893. The subscriptions on the 414 new 
policies amount to £6,398. 2s.6a@ The subscriptions in respect of the 3,671 outstanding 
policies show a total of £64,248. 12s. 6d., of which the sum of £52,813. 14s. has been 
received, leaving £11,434. 18s. 6d. as the amount of instalments of subscription payable on 
current policies. The annexed account shows that the balance of the total receipts and 
expenditure, invested and at the bankers, on 31st March, 1894 (after deducting the amount 
at the credit of the benevolent fund) was £132,265. 14s. 3¢. The value of the investments 
has slightly increased since the last yearly accounts were issued, and the market price of 
the securities is now about £14,000 in excess of their cost. The total amount of losses paid 
to date, is (less amounts recovered) £42,652. 195. 3a. The benevolent fund has been 
credited with a further sum of £516. 10s., and donations amounting to £215 have been 
granted, during the past year, to widows and other applicants. The trustees report with 
regret that Mr. John A, Maitland has resigned, but they have pleasure in stating that his 
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colleague, Sir Alexander Wilson, has kindly accepted the trusteeship thus vacated. The thanks 
of the trustees are again due to the committees at home and abroad, for the services they 
have rendered on behalf of the members. 


Statement of Receipts and Expenditure to 31st March, 1894. 


Excess of receipts over ae to a March, 1893 (as ” account 
at that date) . 
Receipts for the year ending Bist Mncth, Soe ne subscriptions, 
5,622. 8s.; fees and charges, £54 5S. 5 ; interest on investments, 
£4,698. 138. 34.—£ 10,375. 6s. 3d. ; less: losses, £426. 3. 3. ; 
working expenses, including rent, salaries, printing and stationery, 
policy, postage and receipt stamps, etc., £942. 8s. 1d.; committee 
and auditors’ fees, £164. 17s. 6¢ —£1,533. 8s. 10d... ‘ . 8,841 17 5 





£123,940 6 10 


4132782 4 3 
Transferred to benevolent fund . : . : _ oe 10 0 


£132,265 1 14 43 





BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Amount as per last report . R ‘ . : ‘ £5,468 18 10 
Less: donations made in 1893- ~ (£70, £30, 3/425, 2/420) . = 215 0 oO 
£5,253 18 10 
Added: per general fund, 31st March, 1894 ° ‘ ‘ ; : 516 10 oO 
£5,770 8 10 











Statement of Investments and Cash, 31st March, 1894. 


BRITISH FUNDS. sy 
Consols 2$ per Cents. . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ - £2,000 . £1,905 15 4 
Bank of England Stock : : F . - 000 . 11,472 16 3 
Bank of Ireland Stock . ‘ 1,500 . 4,572 6 8 
India 34 per Cent. Sterling Loan. . : . : 860 . 860 0 Oo 
India 3 per Cent. do. do. . ; : : - 3,000 . 2,968 3 6 


CORPORATION STOCKS, 


Cape Town Municipal 4 per Cent. Bonds , ‘ + 3,000 . 2,985 


14 1 
City of Boston 5 per Cent. Bonds, 1899 . . : - 8,900 . 1,326 > 8 
Huddersfield Corporation 3 per Cent. Stock . . - 4,000 . 950 13 3 
Manchester do. 3 per Cent. Stock, 1891 . - §,ceo . 4,811 17 9 
Oxford do. 3 per Cent. Stock . > « 4,500 . 1,458 11 4 
Stockton do. 4} per Cent. Bonds . . - 4,000 . 1,065 18 11 

Do. do. 3 per Cent. Stock . . » 3§00 . 3378 4 0 


COLONIAL GOVERNMENT BOonpDs, ETC. 
Canada Reduced 4 per Cent. Bonds . 


° + 4,000 . 922 10 0 
Do. 4 per Cent. Bonds, 1904-8 . ° + 4,000 4,197 10 6 
Do 3perCent Stock, 1892 + 1,000 917 13 2 
Cape of Good Hope 44 per Cent. Bonds . + 2,000 1,980 12 6 
Do. do. 4 per Cent Stock . ° ° + 2,150 1,075 3 4 
Do. do. 34 per Cent. Stock 3,000 . 3,002 5 0 
New South Wales 5 per Cent. Bonds, 1896 797 4 0 
Do. do. 4 per Cent Stock . ° ° + 2,000 2,013 10 oO 
Do. do. 3} per Cent. Stock, 1888 .. : . 200 199 6 oO 
New Zealand Consolidated 5 per Cent. Bonds . 6,500 6,619 3 3 
South Australian 6 per Cent. Bonds, 1900 ‘ . ° 500 . 510 13 6 
Do. 4 per Cent. Bonds, 1909 " . . geo . 2,920 10 II 
Tasmanian 6 per Cent. Bonds, 1894-6 . . ‘ 600 . 599 9 6 

Victoria 4 per Cent. Bonds, Railway Loan, 1876. - 4,500 . 4,425 1 8 
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HomE RAILWays, ETC. 





Caledonian Railway 4 per Cent. Consolidated Guaranteed 


Stock P . . £3,000 
Do. do. Consolidated Ordinary Stock : : 793 
Do. do. 5 per Cent. Preference Stock . ‘ 210 
Do. do. 4 per Cent. Preference Stock, 1884 . 615 

Do. do. 4 per Cent. Preference Stock _ 
(convertible) “ e 275 
Do. do. 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock . » 1,000 
Great Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock + 2,000 
Great Northern Railway 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock - %333 

Do. do. 4 per Cent. Consolidated Prefer- 
ence Stock . + 2,250 

Do. do. 4 per Cent. Preferred ‘Camant 
Ordinary Stock . ; 45337 

Do. do. Deferred Converted Ocdinery 
Stock . ° ‘ ‘ - oe 

London Chatham and Dover Railway 4} per Cent 
Preference Stock . i 4,000 

Do. do. 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock, 
1883 1,000 

Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway. 4 per ‘Cent. 
P reference Stock, 1889 (convertible) . 5,000 

Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire ay 4 per Cent. 
Preference Stock, 1891 (convertible) . 2,000 

Mersey Docks and Harbour Board Debenture Bond 3! ” 
Cent., 1899 2,000 

Mersey Docks and Sesh Board Debentere Bond 38 per 
Cent., 1g00 . 1,500 

Newheven ont 4 pe Cent. Shere, Gussenteed by 
L. B. & S.C. Railway. 2,400 
North British Railway 3 per Cent. Debenture Stock . - 2,666 
Do. do. 44 per Cent. Preference Stock, 1875 2,500 

Do. Edinburgh and Glasgow 4} per Cent. 
Preference Stock + 2,000 
North Eastern Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock + 2,000 


COLONIAL AND OTHER RAILWAYS. 


Bengal-Nagpur Railway 4 per Cent. Guaranteed Stock . 2,000 
East Indian Railway Deferred Annuities ‘‘ D”’ with share 

of profits . 3,500 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada 4 per Cent. Consolidated 

Debenture Stock 2, 500 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway 4 ‘per Cent. “Debenture 

Stock . + 1,000 
Jamaica Railway Ist Mortgage ‘Bonds 2,000 
Illinois Central Railway 4 per Cent. Gold "Bonds, 1953 . $10, 000 

Do. do. Leased Line 4 per Cent. Shares . $7,000 


Oude and Rohilkund Railway 4 per Cent. Debenture Stock £2,000 
Southern Mahratta Railway 3} per Cent. Guaranteed Stock 


with share of profits . ° - 4,680 
West of India nr abies 5 es Cent. Debenture 

Stock : s : + 2,000 
Cash at Bankers ° . . . ° ° : ° 


Less: belonging to Benevolent Fund 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN BANKS GUARANTEE 


FUND. 

Standing at 

a cost of 
£3,087 7 2 
870 II oO 
223 2 6 
615 0 Oo 
296 0 0 
1,007 4 8 
2,145 I Oo 
8 1,000 0 Oo 
2,201 7 6 
O 4,578 12 11 
700 O O 
4131 3 8 
1,052 4 4 
5,602 3 10 


2,000 0 O 


1,500 0 O 


2,610 1 10 
4 2,012 10 II 
2,531 9 10 
2,090 0 7 
2,075 11 I 
2,124 13 10 
3,696 9 4 
2,418 15 3 
I,0ool 16 4 
2,048 I1 4 
1,972 3 0 
1,447 II 4 
2,002 13 3 
4,738 4 4 
2,001 18 3 
£136,620 3 2 
1,415 19 II 
£138,036 3 1 
5,770 8 10 


£132,265 14 3 
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THE COLONIAL BANK OF NEW ZEALAND. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting to the proprietors the accompanying balance-sheet 
and statement of accounts for the half-year ended asth February last. The net profits for 
the half-year, after deducting interest paid and accrued on fixed deposits, rebating bills 
under discount, and charging all expenses of management, rent, etc., and duly providing 
for bad and doubtful debts, amount to £20,476. 19s. ; to this has to be added balance from 
last half-year, £6,434. 12s. 8d.—together, £26,911. 11s. 8d. ; and there must be deducted 
tax on note circulation and land and income-tax, £2,119. 175. 4d.; leaving available 
£24,791. 14s. 4d., which the directors recommend to be applied as follows :—To reserve 
fund (which will then stand at £65,000), £5,000; payment of dividend at the rate of 7 per 
cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, £14,000 ; balance to be carried forward, £5,791. 
145. 4d.—together, £24,791. 145. 4a. oe ‘ 
Upon confirmation by the proprietors of the foregoing appropriations, the dividend will 
be payable at the head office, on and after the 29th March next, and at the branches on 
receipt of the warrants. For the vacant seat on the board, Edwin J. Spence, Esq., the 
retiring director, and the Hon. W. J. M. Larnach, C.M.G., formerly a director, have both 
given the requisite notice, and, a eligible, offer themselves for election, Both the 
auditors retire from office ; one only, Thomas Moodie, Esq., is eligible for re-election, and 
he offers himself accordingly. The agency at Sydenham was closed on the 28th February. 
Gro. McLEAN, Chairman. 


Balance-sheet, as at 28th February, 1894, including London Office at 
30th November, 1893. 








Dr. 
Capital, £2 paid up on 200,000 shares ‘ ‘ . . ‘ . £400,000 0 0 
Notes in circulation . F . ‘ é n ‘ . ‘ ‘ 116,793 0 O 
Bills payable and other liabilities . . . . ° ° > 780,441 13 6 
Deposits . ‘ . ‘ é . ‘ ° ‘ ° . . 2,024,313 5 3 
Balances due to other banks ‘ ‘ . ° ° ° i ‘ 7,394 15 6 
Reserve fund . . . ‘ ‘ . . ‘ \ ‘ i y000 O O 
Profit and loss . ‘ . ‘ : ° : ‘ : ! . 24,791 14 4 
£3:413,734 8 7 

Cr. 
Coin, bullion, and cash balances at bankers ‘ ; . é - £362,008 3 3 
Government securities, consols, etc. . ‘ B . . ‘ ‘ 206,417 13 0 
Notes of and balances due by other banks . ‘ ‘ " ‘ . 12,766 14 7 
Remittances in transitu and awaiting maturity . ‘ ‘ : ° 684,255 10 6 
Landed property and bank premises . ; i . ‘ : ‘ 124,396 II 9 
Bank furniture and stationery . . . , . ‘ . : 9, 7 
Bills discounted, and all other debts due to the bank . . ‘ +  ,2,013,839 7 II 





43:413,734 8 7 





- PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 
Transferred to reserve fund on 27th September, 1893 . £5,000 oO 
Dividend at 7 per cent. per annum at 31st August, 1893. 14,000 oO 


0° 
» 
2 
° 
3 
° 
° 


Charges for the half-year, including rent, taxes, salaries, remuneration 
to directors and auditors, and all other expenses at head office, 





31 branches, and 11 agencies ‘ ° 24,609 0 6 
ea ee ee ee ee ee 1,184 8 2 
Land and income-tax . ‘ ‘ ‘ -. 4 : 2 ot . ae 3 = 
Proposed addition to reserve fund . . .«. « £5,000 0 0 
Proposed dividend at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum 

on the paid-up capital ° ° . . 14,000 0 O 
Balance. ° ° ° . . ° . + 5,791 14 4 

— 24,791 14 4 
£70,520 12 2 
—— 
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Cr. 
Balance profit and loss at 31st August, 1893 425434 12 8 
Gross profit for half-year (after making provision for bad and doubtful 

debts, interest paid and accrued on fixed deposits, and rebate on 

bills current) amounts to ° a ° . ° ° ° ° 45,085 19 6 








£70,520 12 2 








RESERVE FUND. 





Dr. 
Balance . ° ‘i . ‘ : ° ‘ 5 - : £65,000 0 O 
Cr. 
Balance 31st August, 1893 . . i ‘ £55,000 0 O 
Transfer from profit and i. 27th September, 1893 ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 5,000 0 O 
Proposed addition now . . . . : ° . 5,000 0 O 


£65,000 0 O 





Gro. McLEan, Chairman. 
H. MACKENZIE, General Manager. 


We have examined the cash and bills on hand at head office, and compared the abstracts 
of balances from the various branches, and certify the foregoing statement to be in 
accordance therewith and correct. 

A. G. FENWICK : 
Dunedin, 12th March, 1894. Tos. Moopir, } Auditors. 


We have examined the abstract balance-sheet of the London branch for the half-year 
ending 30th November, 1893, and having compared the same with the books of the bank, 
find it to bein accordance therewith. We have counted the cash and stamps, and gone over 
the bills on hand, and found the whole to be correct. We have also verified the securities 
held by your London bankers, and compared the bank pass-books, and found them to 


agree. 
THOMSON, JACKSON, GOURLAY AND TAYLOR, C.A. 
London, 22nd December, 1893. 


The thirty-ninth half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Colonial Bank of New 
Zealand was held in the bank, Princes Street, on 28th March. There was a large 
attendance of shareholders, some 40 gentlemen being present. The Hon. G. McLean, the 
chairman of directors, presided, and the following other members of the board of directors 
were present: Hons. R. Oliver, W. D. Stewart, and W. H. Reynolds, Dr. Hislop, and 
Messrs. E. J. Spence and P. C. Neill. 

The Hon. G. McLean, in moving the adoption of the report, spoke as follows: It is 
with a considerable degree of pleasure that your directors are able to place before you the 
result of the past half-year’s operations—a result that must be as pleasing to you as it is to 
themselves. You have now had the report in your hands for some considerable time, and 
have no doubt scanned it well. You will therefore, I presume, have no objection if I ask 
you to take it as read. The balance-sheet itself does not call for any special remarks from 
me. The bills payable and the opposite item, remittances in transitu, both show a satis- 
factory increase, due to the larger volume of exchange transactions, and also to the season of 
the year. As was the case with other banks, when the Australian banking crisis occurred 
we lost some deposits. This experience, however, confirmed the soundness of the policy 
adopted by the directors, and carried out by them for some years past, in restricting the 
amount accepted on deposit in London—a policy of which we are now reaping the benefit in 
a comparatively small disturbance caused to our business by withdrawals; the total amount 
of deposits now held by us in London being under £400,000, distributed in small amounts 
payable over the next five years. As our colonial produce meets with better markets, to 
which end strenuous efforts are being directed, we may fairly count on a steady increase in 
the savings of the colony, and as it is from this source the bank chiefly derives its deposits, 
we may confidently look for a steady increase in them here, Business throughout New 
Zealand is fairly sound, but we cannot ignore the fact that the great farming industry has 
this year had much to contend with, In most districts the harvest season le been bad, 
and consequently the yield has been deficient. Added to this, the price obtainable is low 
and out of all proportion to the cost of production. Kauri gum, our staple product in the 
North, has, in sympathy with the depression in the American markets, suffered a heavy fall 
in value, and the price this year obtained for wool, both locally and in London, has not been 
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equal to our expectations. On the other hand, the strides that the frozen food trade is 
taking give assurance of the constant progress of the colony. The large amount of home 
capital now invested in the improved class of refrigerating steamers which find constant 
employment in the trade between this colony and England shows that others have 
confidence in the frozen food trade, and with us think it capable of further develop- 
ment. New Zealand, like other colonies, will have her ups and downs. Better seasons 
will come, and peopled as she is with a courageous and energetic race, her immense 
power of production will keep her always in the foremost rank of exporting colonies; 
and this bank, with its entire interests centered in New Zealand, is ever sure to share in 
the general prosperity. 

Mr. K. Ramsay said: Gentlemen, I beg to second the adoption of the report and 
balance-sheet, and in doing so I would heartily congratulate the shareholders on the 
continued prosperity of the bank. I am sure that we are all pleased that the management 
are able not only to recommend the payment of the usual dividend, but also able again to 
add a very respectable sum to the reserve fund of the institution. We all feel confident 
that the steady progress which has characterised the management of this purely local 
institution for a good many years back will be maintained. I have very great pleasure in 
seconding the adoption of the report and balance-sheet. 

The motion was agreed to. 


ELECTION OF DIRECTOR. 


For the vacancy on the board of directors, 


Mr. John Mitchell proposed the Hon. W. J. M. Larnach, remarking that he did not 
make the proposition out of any disrespect to the retiring director, Mr. Spence, 
but Mr. Larnach being a pioneer of the institution, it would be a graceful act on the 
part of the shareholders to give him a further opportunity of distinguishing himself on 
the board of directors. 

Mr. T. Moodie seconded the nomination. 

Mr. William Burnett proposed Mr. E. J. Spence, the retiring director, The share- 
holders, he observed, could not do better than leave well alone. The bank’s interests, 
the balance-sheet proved, had been well looked after by the directory of which Mr. Spence 
had been a member. 

Seconded by Dr. John Macdonald. 


The ballot resulted in the return of the Hon. Mr. Larnach, for whom 65,753 shares 
were cast, representing 2,873 votes. For Mr. Spence 54,157 shares were recorded, 
representing 2,488 votes. 

The Hon. Mr. Larnach said he had to thank those shareholders who had been good 
enough to record their votes in his favor. He would like to say that his reason in coming 
forward on this occasion was not to oppose the gentleman who was retiring, for he had the 
greatest respect for Mr. Spence, as he had also for all the sitting members of the board. 
His only object in contesting the vacancy on this occasion was that, being a large .share- 
holder of the bank and one of its promoters, he again desired to take part in the 
management and the conduct of its affairs. He felt satisfied that the present directors 
were doing their duty and watching the interests of the shareholders thoroughly, and he did 
not for one moment suppose that by becoming a director he would find any cause for 
dissatisfaction in the bank’s affairs; but, being a considerable holder of shares, and having 
a desire to assist in the conduct of the bank in pushing its interests throughout the colony, 
he had decided to come forward as a candidate for the vacancy. He thought also that 
occasionally the infusion of a little new blood in the management of financial institutions 
was a good thing; and he believed that had many of such institutions in one of the 
neighbouring colonies more frequently admitted new blood into their directorates, many of 
the disasters in that colony would not have occurred. He had sincerely to thank the gentle- 
men present for the honor they had done him that day, and it would be his object to assist 
his co-directors in doing their duty towards the bank’s shareholders. 


ELECTION OF AUDITORS. 


Mr. A. Bathgate moved the appointment of Messrs. Thomas Moodie and Henry Rose 
as auditors. 


The proposition was seconded by Mr. A. Lees and assented to. 


COMPLIMENTARY. 


Mr. C. W. Adams proposed, and Mr. J. Wright seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
directors and staff. —Carried unanimously. 
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The Chairman returned thanks on behalf of the directors and staff, There was, he said, 
no doubt that just now many industries in New Zealand were not as prosperous as might 
have been expected. In such times caution was required on the part of directors and 
officers of the bank. He was happy to say that their institution had a very efficient and a 
very zealous staff. There was every reason for hope as to the future. One, two, or three 
bad years would never kill New Zealand. This colony would stand a lot of killing, and 
would rise triumphant out of any depression that might come upon it. The vote of thanks 
just passed would act as an encouragement to the staff, for it was helpful in such times that 
faithful services should be acknowledged. 

He thanked them for the directors and staff. 

This concluded the business. 





<> 
> 


DEVON & CORNWALL BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Quarterly Statement, May, 1894. 


The liabilities of the company on the 14th day of April, 1894, were :— 
Deposit and current accounts, and other credit balances . ° . £3,610,348 0 Oo 
Paid-up capital . . : : . ‘ £200,000 0 O 
Reserve fund ; . . . . . 200,000 0 O 





400,000 0 O 





$4,010,348 0 0 
pasia: 
The assets of the company on that day were :— 
Investments, viz. :— 





2} per cent. consols, £600,000 at 93 . ; £558,000 0 O 
Bank stock, £60,000 : ; . ° 165,811 0 O 
India 3 per cent. stock, Bank of Ireland 
stock, Colonial Government securities, 
and railway and municipal stocks ° 1,067,114 0 O 
—————_ £1,,790,925 0 0 
Cash in hand and at call . . . ‘ 351,081 0 0 
Advances on securities, current accounts and 
loans ° . ° ° ° . ‘ 1,653:423 0 O 
Bills of exchange . . y 3S . ‘ 148,899 0 O 
a 1,802,322 0 O 
Bank premises. . ° . ° ° 66,020 0 O 
44,010,348 0 O 








LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


1. IN conformity with the terms of the articles of association, the directors now present 
their first annual report, accompanied by audited accounts made up to 31st December last. 
The balance of profit and loss now to be dealt with is £5,986. 15s. 1d.; out of which the 
directors recommend that a dividend be declared for the period from the 2nd August to the 
31st December last on the preference shares at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, which, 
subject to deduction of income-tax, will absorb £3,904. 4s. 11d.; leaving the balance to be 
carried forward to next account, £2,082. 10s. 2d. 

2. The directors much regret the exceptional circumstances which have led to this result. 
It is chiefly to be accounted for by the special and unavoidable delay in reconstruction, due 
to the old bank having been under Royal Charter, causing a suspension of business for 
nearly four months, and to the general shrinkage of banking business in Australia, with the 
consequent accumulation of coin and money at call, etc., which though adding to the strength 
of the bank, also temporarily impaired its earning power. 

3. The securities of the bank were subjected, as at the 31st December last, to a stringent 
revaluation, and after providing out of the contingency fund, arising under the recon- 
struction of the old bank, for all losses and depreciations at present apparent, the directors 
are glad to be able to express the belief that the balance of such fund will prove a more than 
ample apn against any further loss. ; 

4. The announcement of the payment, four years in afivance of the time specified in the 
scheme of reconstruction, of one-tenth of the sum due to depositors, has given general satis- 
faction, and has generally strengthened the position of the bank in the colonies. 
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5. The following branches have been closed, viz., Colac, East Brunswick, Fitzroy North, 
and Lilydale, in Victoria, and oe and Ipswich i in Queensland, and working expenses 
generally have been, consistent with efficiency, considerably reduced, Further economies of 
the like character are being effected. 

6. The depositors of the bank, in accordance with the provisions of the articles of associa- 
tion, elected, on the 21st November last, Charles Sumner Hoare, Benjamin Newbatt and 
Nicol Brown Watson, Esquires, as depositors’ directors. 


Balanceesheet, 31st December, 1893. 








LIABILITIES. 
Notes in circulation . . ° ° ° - £181,302 5 oO 
Bills payable, and other liabilities . 295,961 6 
Fixed deposits of old bank, £4,845,156. 45. ‘5d. ; : “current accounts and 
new deposits, £1,168,307. 8s. 10d. 6,013,463 13 3 
Capital account—ordinary shares— $50,000 ‘shares £20 called, 
%1,000,000 ; Zess unpaid in res unissued shares, 71430; calls 
in arrear, £1,780—£9,210— 990,790 ; add calls paid in advance, 
437,175; prepaid by trustees in respect of reserve liability, £5,950 
—£. eg ay ap 359153 ae ~—m 17,193 shares of £10 
each, fully paid, e. 171,930 . 1,205,845 © O 
Balance of contin ency account held in reserve pending realization of 
assets of the old bank . . . ° ° ; 349,310 6 3 
Profit and loss as per account below . . . . 3 a : 5,986 15 1 
£8,051,869 oO 1 
ASSETS. 


Cash in London and the colonies—coin and bullion, and notes of other 
banks, £1,056,539. 17s. 1d. : balances due by other banks, £ 35,272. 
2s. 10d. ; loans at call and short notice in London, £225,034. 8s. 11d. £1,316,846 8 10 











nor aced 5 bills of exchange, loans, and other assets in London ° 790,288 9 I 
Bills discounted, loans and other securities in the colonies : “ 5,560,089 16 oO 
Bank premises . : . : ° . . : : , 384,073 15 5 
Open policies and stamps , . . . . . ° ° . 570 10 9 
£8,051,869 oO 1 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Proposed application of balance of profit and loss—dividend at the rate 
of 54 per cent. per annum on 17,193 preference shares, from 2nd 





August to 31st pam 1893, to be — on Ist a heead : 43,904 411 
Balance to be carried forward ° m 2,082 10 2 
£5,986 15 1 

Ce. 


Balance of profits in London and in the colonies from 5th August to 
31st December, 1893, after deducting current expenses, rebate on 
bills current, payment of — and hess — “4 bad 
and doubtful debts ‘ ‘ 45,986 15 1 





Balance brought down, £2,082. 10s. 2d. 





LONDON AND SAN FRANCISCO BANK, LIMITED. 


THE directors beg to submit to the shareholders the general balance-sheet of the bank 
and the profit and loss account for the year ended 31st March, 1894. After providing for 
all bad and doubtful debts, rebate of interest, and all char - at head office and branches, 
there remains a net profit for the year of fue 662. gs. 11d., making, with £2,685. 1s. 9d., 


brought forward from last account, £34,347. Ils. 8d. available for appropriation. A 
dividend, on account, of 3 per cent., absorbing £14,700 has already been paid, and it is 
now recommended that £14,700 be applied to the payment of a further dividend of 3 per 
cent., making 6 per cent. for the year, free of income-tax, and that £2,000 be added to 
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the reserve fund, which would then amount to £100,000, leaving £2,947. IIs. 8d. to be 
carried to profit and loss new account. 
General Balance-sheet, March 31st, 1894. 
CAPITAL AND LIABILITIES. 
Capital—7o,000 shares of £7 each, fully-paid . . ‘ . - £490,000 


on) 

Reserve fund . . < ‘ ‘ ° : . ’ ‘ : 98,000 Oo O 
Liabilities—Amount due on current and deposit accounts, bills payable 

and other liabilities . ; ° . . . . ; ‘ 992,986 9 II 
Profit and loss account—Balance from old account, £2,685. Is. 9d. ; 
net profit for year ended March 3Ist, 1894, £31,662. 9s. 11d.— 
4345347. 11s. 8d. ; Zess—dividend, on account, of 3 per cent. for the 

half-year ended September 30th, 1893, £14,700 . ‘ ‘ ; 19,647 11 8 





£1,600,634 1 











ASSETS. 
Cash on hand and at bankers’. . . . . ° . . £173,189 15 8 
Bills receivable, bills discounted, current accounts and other assets ‘ 1,367,444 5 II 
Bank buildings, San Francisco . . é ‘ 2 : . ‘i 60,000 O O 
£1,600,634 1 7 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to submit the balance-sheet for the year 1893, and to report 
that after making ample provision for all bad and doubtful debts, and for the rebate of 
discount on current bills, the profits, including £65,516. 1s. 9@. brought forward, amount to 
£570,252. Os. 7d. In addition to the dividends and bonus already paid, a further bonus of 
5 per cent. will be paid, free of income-tax, in July next (making 18 per cent. for the year), 
leaving a balance of £63,083. 5s. 7d. to be carried to the profits of 1894. During the year a 
branch of the bank has been opened in Hull, and arrangements have been made for estab- 
lishing a branch in Oxford Street, London, as soon as the premises, now in course of erection, 
are ready for occupation. The directors report that they have completed the purchase of the 
property lately belonging to the Oriental Bank, a portion of which has been utilised to pro- 
vide for the urgent requirements of the business of the city office. The directors retiring by 
rotation are Richard Blaney Wade, Esq., Henry Paull, Esq., and Francis Charles Le Marchant, 
Esq., all of whom, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. In conformity with the 
Act of Parliament, the shareholders are required to elect the auditors and fix their remunera- 
tion. Mr. Edwin Waterhouse (of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.) and Mr. William 
Barclay Peat (of Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co.), the retiring auditors, offer themselves for 
re-election. 
Balance-sheet, 31st December, 1893. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital :—40,000 shares of £75 each, £10, 10s, paid 
150,625 ” £60 ” 2 %”” ky 2 ¢ “ 
64,375 5 £60 ,, £12 »5 (£108 outstanding) 772,392 

Reserve fund at 31st December, 1892, £1,862,500; add part premiums 

received on new issue in 1893, £137,500 . : ° . + 2,000,000 oO 
Amount due by bank on deposits, etc. ° ° . . . 41,826,804 13 1 
Acceptances and endorsement of foreign bills on account of customers . 208,071 II II 
Profit and loss account :—Balance of profit and loss account, including 

£65,516. 1s. 9@. brought from year 1892, £570,252. os. 7a.; less 

dividend and bonus for half-year ending 30th June (9 per cent.), 

£200,475; ditto for half-year ending 31st December (9 per cent.), 

£239,100; interest for half-year to 30th June (5 per cent.) on first, 

second and third instalments of new issue, £28,968. 15s. ; ditto for 

half-year to 31st December (5 per cent.), on first, second, third and 

fourth instalments of new issue, £38,625—4 507, 168. 15s. = ‘ 63,083 5 7 


. : £420,000 
. 1,807,500 


ooo 
ooo 





£47,097,851 10 7 





Nots.— The above statement of liabilities does not include the bank’s guarantee to the Baring Guarantee Fund 
for £187,500, 














UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND. 913 


ASSETS. 

Cash :—At Bank of England and at head office and branches. «+ £5:079745 5 5§ 
Call and short notice ‘ . ‘ ; ; 2,922,400 6 5 

Investments :—English Government securities, £8,310,497. Os. 11d. ; 

Indian and Colonial Government, railway debenture, and other 
securities, £6,500,327. 185. . ‘ ‘ ; ; . e 14,810,824 18 11 
Customers for acceptances and endorsements of foreign bills, per contra 208,071 II II 
Bills discounted, loans, etc. . . ‘ : . . : - 23,487,065 8 10 
Banking premises in London and country . ‘ ss ‘ . 589,743 19 I 


£47,097,851 10 7 


The foregoing report having been read to the meeting, it was unanimously resolved—That 
the report be adopted and printed for the use of the proprietors. That Richard Blaney Wade, 
Esq., Henry Paull, Esq., and Francis Charles Le Marchant, Esq., be re-elected directors of 
the bank. That Mr. Edwin Waterhouse, of the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co., 
and Mr. William Barclay Peat, of the firm of Messrs. W. B. Peat and Co., be reappointed 
auditors for the current year, and that they be paid four hundred guineas for their services 
during the past year. That the best thanks of the proprietors be given to the directors for their 
very successful management of the bank. That the thanks of the proprietors be given to the 
general managers, and to the branch managers and other officers of the bank, for their efficient 
services. That the best thanks of the meeting be presented to the chairman for his able con- 
duct in the chair. 





> 
a 





(MESSRS.) OAKES, BEVAN & CO, 


Bury St. EDMUNDs, STOWMARKET AND SUDBURY. 





Dr. Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1894. 
Partners’ capital and reserve. ‘ ; ; ; ; - . £70,000 0 O 
Current, deposit and other accounts . ‘ ‘ ; . ° 507,716 5 8 
Notes in circulation . ‘ ° . ° ‘ 2 . ‘ 13,450 0 O 
£591,166 5 8 
Cr. —_———— 
Cash in hand and at London agents. : £71,809 0 5 


Investments—consols, £57,265. 5s. 11@ ; Indian ‘and Colonial Govern- 
ment inscribed stocks and bonds, £45,288 9s. 6d.; telegraph and 


foreign railway bonds, and other investments, £10,950. 7s. 9d. . 113,504 3 2 

Advances to customers—on current accounts, promissory notes, dis- 
counted bills, etc. ; ; a : ° . : ‘ ; 376,361 11 7 
Bank premises and other freehold property . . . ° . : 29,491 10 6 
£591,166 5 8 








UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


THE directors have the pleasure to present herewith the audited abstract statement of 
the bank’s affairs, made up as at 2nd April, and appended thereto an abstract of the 
profit and loss account at same date. The balance at credit of profit and loss account, 
after providing for rebate of interest, and for all bad and doubtful debts, is £138,248. 
12s. 8d.; to which has to be added the balance from previous year, £17,086. 10s. 3¢.— 
together, £155,335. 2s. 11d. This fund the directors recommend to be applied—in 
payment of a dividend, at the rate of 11 per cent. per annum on the paid-up capital, 
or 22s. per share, free of income-tax, in equal proportions on 10th May and roth 
November next, the sum of £110,000; income-tax, £3,200; in reduction of bank 
premises, £5,000; to rest account, £20,000; balance carried forward in profit and loss 
account, £17,135. 2s. 11d. The bank’s rest or surplus profits will then stand at 
£505,000, exclusive of the whole year’s dividend and balance in profit and loss account, 
which together amount to £127,135. 2s. 11d. The directors report with great regret 
the death, in August last, of Mr. Alexander Crum, of Thornliebank, in the twentieth 
year of his service on the board. In his room they have elected Mr. James Parker 
Smith, M.P. 











O14 WOODBRIDGE, LACY, HARTLAND, HIBBERT AND CO. 


Abstract of the State of Affairs at 2nd April, 1894. 


LIABILITIES, 
Deposits and current accounts . : ‘ 3 ; ‘ : « £10,734,214 17. 2 
Current drafts on London . ‘ ° : ° . : ° ° 108,276 16 10 
Acceptances by the bank . . P : ; . . ‘ . 83,618 1 4 
Notes in circulation . = " ° ‘ ‘ = . ° 887,569 0 O 





Total liabilities to the public 411,813,678 15 4 
Capital, £5,000,000; ss reserve liability, £4,000,000—paid-up, 
1,000,000; rest account, £485,000; profit and loss account, 
balance brought forward from Ist April, 1893, £17,086. 10s. 
3d.; profit and loss account, 2nd April, 1894, £138,248. 125. 8d.— 
£640,335. 2s. 11d. ; total liabilities to the shareholders . - 1,640,335 2 11 
Contingent liability of 475,000 under Baring Brothers and Co.’s 
liquidation, estimated 2/. 





413,454,013 18 3 

ASSETS. ee —_— 
Bills under discount, /ess rebate, £2,277,116. 19s. 7@.; advances on 
_ cash credits and current accounts, £2 — 12s.; loans on 


* stocks and other securities, £1,418,860. 25. 5¢@. ; a . nats 14 0 
Liability of customers for bank’s acceptances, fer contra. . . 83,618 I 4 
Bank offices, Glasgow, Edinburgh and branches . s . z . 284,837 6 8 
London property, partly in occupation of the bank. ° 82,371 I oO 


Consols and other Government securities, £1,108 655. 13s. 8d. ; 
money at call and short notice, £1,490,252. I1s.; other securities 
and investments, £2,960,576. 4s. 8d.; cash balances due by 
banking correspondents, and cash vouchers im transitu, £334,931. 
8s. 10d.—£ 5,894,415. 18s. 2d.; gold and silver coin and notes of 
other banks and balances at the Bank of England, £946,717.175.1d. 6,841,133 15 3 





£13,454,013 18 3 











Dr. Abstract of Profit and Loss Account, 2nd April, 1894. 
Charges of management at head offices in Glasgow and see iaiiie-te at 
London office, and 130 branches in Scotland . - £330,175 18 4 
Balance carried down ‘ ° ° ‘ . ° ° . ° 1559335 2 11 
£285,511 1 3 
Cr. —_—— 
Balance brought forward . . £17,086 10 3 
Gross profits after a, for rebate of interest, and for all bad and 
doubtful debts . ‘ ° . 268,424 II O 
£285,511 I 3 
Balance brought down, £155,335. 25. 11d. —— 


(MESSRS.) WOODBRIDGE, LACY, HARTLAND, HIBBERT & CO. 
(OLD BANK, UXBRIDGE. FOUNDED A.D. 1791.) 





Dr. en March 31st, oe. 
Capital and reserve by partners . . . £100,000 0 oO 
Partners’ balances. . : ‘ , ‘ ° ‘ 27,863 11 6 
Credits, and notes in circulation | ° ; J = ; . . 231,160 15 6 
Acceptances . ° ‘ . ° . . . ; . . 3,194 16 0 
£362,219 3 0 
Cr. ee ee 
Bank premises (head ee and acemnaatin ‘ ° . ° 414,784 11 7 
Investments ‘ ° ° . ° 106,997 12 3 


Bills and advances 


° ; ; ‘ 131,272 10 9 
Cash in hand, at call and at ‘three days? notice . ° ° 


109,164 8 § 
£362,219 3 0 
phd ree aE TR 
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Provincial Clearing-bouse Returns. 
1 893 " BIRMINGHAM. LEEDs. LEICESTER. MANCHESTER. — 
Week ending £ £4 4 £ 

27th May . 516,582 123,193 95,665 1,679,350 390,480 
3rd June 879,424 214,773 209,281 3,188,775 439,390 
1oth sy, 674,938 164,669 140,878 3,082,772 389, 360 
17th 784,575 | 143,524 | 130,795 2,920,488 526, 160 
2qth yy 695,850 | 170,518 | 125,651 2,725,562 479,170 
Ist July 889,481 186,418 217,947 3,273,296 460,210 
8th ,, 949,489 236,487 226,048 - 3,706,650 450,310 
Isth ,, 817,783 177,767 161,658 3,362,548 535,400 
22nd yy 771,600 164,694 161,209 2,810,441 495,210 
29th y, 819,331 198,912 160,497 3,059, 186 410,080 
5th August 1,066,900 | 236,169 219,100 3,646,099 445,550 

12th a 556,283 158,609 128,961 2,818,585 1 
19th ‘“ 733,696 159,211 133,840 2,930,178 522,660 
26th 9 - 642,164 159,020 151,934 2,642,566 467,610 
2nd September. 852,014 226,759 181,246 2,865,017 481,410 
gth ” : 696,851 167,002 170,428 2,904,285 445,080 
16th sy, 682,112 142,192 145,059 2,734,067 547,730 
23rd_sy 591,331 170,900 116,933 2,614,468 572,440 
goth yg, 696,038 194,644 140,571 2,969, 187 492,010 
7th October 966,397 195,073 | 229,588 3,640,444 | 629,090 
14th ss, 783,064 178,463 163,100 3,189,580 | 606, 160 
21st ” 767,296 1755734 168,122 2,893,395 527,940 
28th ” 764,694 175,803 153,401 2,943,630 535,500 
4th November 1,004,041 251,911 209,871 3,321,399 464,240 
1th 4, 731,578 | 154,303 167,869 3,077,121 480,000 
18th yy 778,078 163,668 153,971 3,048,921 709,500 
25th 45 645,550 | 165,923 | 148,113 2,716,722 536,890 
2nd December 958,733 219,682 168,792 3,120,585 525,060 
gth sy, 742,156 | 180,610 | 155,390 3,152,289 485,160 
16th ss, 7755535 169,675 147,655 2,97 32437 605,780 
23rd ‘a 866,6 182,212 161,010 3,066,458 645,170 
goth, 557,845 144,323 109,630 2,632,298 426,400 

1894. 

6th January 1,034,202 | 292,694 | 292,285 3»542,987 547,950 
13th ly, 745,788 183,719 167,740 35175,507 | 558,320 
2oth sy, 778,677 | 216,637 171,021 3,196,371 | 573,290 
27th yy 777,408 186,149 151,507 2,964,415 | 547,750 
3rd_ February 1,068,578 342,170 217,456 39745,811 527,360 
roth =, 786,596 | 177,202 | 160,149 3,260,361 | 451,080 
17th 55 907,427 172,596 175,101 35295,715 | 596,920 
24th ” 7995317 176,890 154,849 3,080,227 552,420 
3rd March 1,065,611 | 256,793 | 200,313 3,776,064 | 487,320 
10th ” 771,763 174,503 161,641 3,177,527 | 588,300 
17th a 763,034 162,646 146,651 3,037,239 | 594,620 
24th ” 649,694 204,681 153,396 2,346,170 504,100 
3ist ”. 632,101 128,778 145,655 3,954,939 | 505,940 
7th April 1,049,715 202,131 222,089 3,534,866 532,220 
14th ” 810, 324 167,848 159,647 35253,544 635,570 
2ist ” 775478 164,767 161,616 2,940,428 | 508,670 
28th oe 763,916 192,202 176,662 3,218,373 502,870 
5th May 1,010,003 | 226,140 | 295,046 3,624,399 532,880 
I2th yy 919,506 186,983 | 217,453 3,191,228 | 635,200 
I9th ” ° 618,759 160,114 134,955 1,961,004 | 519,400 
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Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoria, cap. 32, for the Weeks ending as follow :— 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


























BANKING DEPARTMENT. 





1894. 1894. 1894. 1894. 
| | April 25. May 2. | May 9. May 16. 
|_ Notesissued .. -. «+ «s_——«+ | £46,195)940 | £46,301,030 | £46,671,315 | £47,460,940 
} Government debt oe ~~ = <a £1,015,100 | £r1,015,100 | £11,015,100 | £11,015,100 
Other securities .. oe - aa e 5,784,900 5,784,900 | 5,784,900 5,784,900 
Gold coin and bullion .. - - «+ |  295395;949 | 29,501,030 | 29,871,315 30,660,940 
Silver bullion... os oe se of = | _ | - — _ 
| £46,195,940 | £46,301,030 | £46,671,315 | £47,460,940° 
| 
















































































| 1894. 1894. | 1894. 1894. 
| April 25. May 2. May 9. | May 16. 
io dahetl a eee 2 seat 
Proprietors’ capital .. .." «| £14)553:000 | £14553,000 | £14,553,000 | £14,553,000 
Rest oe oe oe oe aa 3,109,036 3,083,060 3,085,909 | 3,091,625 
Public deposits ae os ve re 2 7,076,020 7,011,448 75040,949 7,634,959 
Other deposits . ne .* “ 28,854,818 | 29,522,664 29,333,268 29,760,824 | 
| Seven-day and other bills ae “6 a 140,887 | 160,453 _150,698 | 127,951 
| | 453,733,761 | £54,330,625 £545163,824 | £55,168,359 | 
Government securities .. in Je «+ | 49,379,038 49,457,366 £9:729,997 | 49,894,422 
| Other securities .. ie = a oe 20,636,766 21,637,674 20,786,157 20,522,072 
| Notes <a eS oe = ee ++ | 21,275,690 20,796,495 21,328,830 | 22,402,905 | 
| Gold and silvercoin .. oe oi ++ | 2,442,267 2,439,090 2,318,840 | 2,348,960 | 
| £53,73376t | £54,330,625 | £54,163,824 | £55,168,359 
THE EXCHANGES. 
1894. 1894. | 1894. 1894. 
Lonpon— April 24. April3o. | May8. May 15. 
Amsterdam, short os =e ee eo 12 1} 2 3 OC 12 18 12 sg 
| Ditto 3 months .. es we ee 12 22 12 - | 12 2g 12 24 
| Rotterdam, ditto se a ue 12 2} 12 2 12 2¢ 12 24 
| Antwe and scien ditto :. na « 25 36% 25 36% 25 35 25 35 
Paris, short ° on = =i 25 20 25 20 25 17% 25 17% 
Ditto, ; months .. “ : ots aa 25 32¢ 25 30 25 30 25 30 
Marseilles, ditto - a be - 25 32% 25 31% 25 30 25 30 
Hamburg, ditto .. oe ee ° oe 20 53 20 53 20 53 20 53 
Berlin, ditto oe ee es ws a 20 54 20 53 20 54 20 54 
Leipsic, ditto. = “* 20 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 
Frankfort-on-the- Main, “ditto . os ae 20 54 20 54 20 54 20 54 
Petersburg, ditto é & os oe 250% 25k 25; 257" 
Copenhagen, ditto oe ee aa ve 18 32 18 32 18 32 18 32 
Stockholm, ditto oe oe na ° 18 33 18 33 18 33 18 33 
Christiania, ditto _ os ee ie 18 33 18 33 18 33 18 33 
Vienna, ditto .. as me aA se 12 62} 12 62$ 12 62¢ 12 63} 
Trieste, ditto . = 28 a 12 62} 12 62 12 62 12 63% 
Zurich and Basle, ‘ditto es ae = 25 37% 25 37% 25 36 25 35 
Madrid, ditto .. ” “ aie ae 388 3832 3833 38% 
Ga 2 nS 383 38}3 38h3 384 
Seville, ditto .. oe oe i ne 382 38} 38; 38 
Barcelona, ditto . = ee ze = 383 3833 3842 38 
Muleerdiis .. we tsk ce 383 38} 33H 38 
Granada, ditto .. ee oe oe ae 382 38} 38h8 38 
Santander, ditto . oe +e es ee 382 38} 3843 384 
| — ditto .. ° = - 382 Et Et 38 
| Zarag - oo 38% 3833 38} 38 
| Gen eotiien Leghorn, ditto . as as 28 72} 28 61} 28 17} 28 05 
| Venice, ditto .. = us 28 72¢ 28 613 28 17% 28 05 
| Naples, ditto = os ae ee 28 72% 28 613 28 17 28 05 
| Palermo and Messina, ditto - we es 28 72% 28 61} 28 17 28 05 
| Lisbon, go days ‘ <o are eo currency. currency. currency. currency. 
| Oporto, ditto a on 30} 398 398 39th 
| Calcutta, demd. a de II 114 ro} rots 
| Calcutta & Bombay, 30 ydays .. we ‘it _ - - _— 
| New York (Gold) emd. : ae ee 49 49 48th 4848 
PRICES OF BULLION. 
Per Oz. | Per Oz, Per Oz. Per Oz. 

. Gold in Bars (S ) 4s. a. = oe : aa & £s. 4. 
oreign in Bars ‘own ee ee 317 9 | Sa 9 317 37 9 
Silver in Bars (Standard) oo “ o 2 5st eo 2 5 o 2 § o 2 4%; 
Mexican Dollars ea Ex ae ss o 2 5t o 2 5 02 5 _ 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 
Coin Proportion Government | Other 
Date. Notes in and Bullion of Coin and Securities Securities Public 
P Circulation. in Issue Bullion to| _in Banking in Banking Deposits. 
Department. |Circulation| Department. | Department. 
| 
1893. £ £ % 4 £ £ 
May 17 | 26,589,590 | 21,736,760 81 11,208,101 | 30,087,086 | 6,837,022 
24 | 26,722,940 | 22,293,295 83 11,208,101 | 29,105,279 | 7,015,936 
31 | 26,904,430 | 24,328,405 | 90 11,208,101 | 28,470,974 | 7,193,534 
June 7 | 26,536,065 | 25,683,470 | 97 11,208,017 | 26,438,839 | 7,064,500 
14 | 26,249,680 | 27,554,685 105 11,208,017 | 26,234,158 | 7,446,622 
21 | 26,143,410 | 27,813,035 107 11,208,017 | 26,277,213 | 7,273,349 
28 | 25,569,295 | 28,283,780 110 11,208,017 | 26,200,109 | 7,378,969 
July 5 27,481,955 27,945,965 101 13,207,044 29,036,465 5,881,295 
12 | 26,920,890 | 27,850,580 | 103 13,707,044 | 25,227,414 | 5,493,668 
19 | 26,705,510 | 27,744,530 | 104 13,707,044 | 25,139,031 | 4,999,233 
26 | 26,829,925 | 27,799,615 | 104 13,507,044 | 24,955,663 | 4,690,075 
August 2 | 27,159,395 | 25,806,515 96 13,107,044 | 24,524,806 | 4,161,475 
9 | 27,066,485 | 23,384,995 86 13,104,453 | 24,263,047 | 3,704,247 
16 | 26,636,680 | 23,630,115 89 13,104,453 | 24,254,890 | 3,772,068 
23 | 26,252,775 | 23,008,505 88 12,414,595 | 23,993,423 | 4,362,905 
30 | 26,391,900 | 24,143,635 92 12,132,232 | 23,113,937 | 4,068,353 
Sept. 6 | 26,171,365 | 24,454,160 93 9,989,341 | 24,037,429 | 3,315,567 
13 | 25,755,405 | 25,044,900 97 9,389,341 | 24,299,677 | 3,336,137 
20 | 25,495,565 | 25,510,355 | 100 9,589,341 | 24,485,357 | 4,108,198 
27 | 25,869,975 | 25,763,470 99 9,489,341 | 24,176,633 | 4,259,184 
October 4 | 26,561,500 | 24,861,150 93 12,887,598 | 24,717,504 | 6,532,895 
II | 26,405,260 | 24,530,520 | 93 12,887,598 | 24,418,318 | 3,592,609 
18 | 26,279,705 | 24,485,870 93 12,687,598 | 24,959,095 | 4,338,957 
25 | 26,043,260 | 24,488,710 94 12,287,598 | 24,661,590 | 4,525,655 
November 1 | 26,298,680 | 23,943,835 91 12,087,598 | 25,395,122 | 4,336,252 
8 | 25,964,040 | 23,578,075 91 11,687,598 | 24,845,652 | 4,043,535 
15 | 25,707,305 | 23,459,200 91 11,287,598 | 23,764,375 | 4,001,094 
22 | 25,216,725 | 23,619,345 94 9,887,598 | 23,673,404 | 3,994,874 
29 | 25,457,905 | 23,726,035 93 9,687,598 | 24,458,173 | 4,192,864 
December 6 | 25,321,795 | 23,582,770 93 9,287,512 | 23,611,464 | 3,793,886 
13 | 25,110,570 | 23,757,325 94 9,087,512 | 23,882,854 | 3,902,548 
20 | 25,301,715 | 23,141,145 91 8,887,512 | 24,864,998 | 4,323,784 
27 | 25,451,215 | 22,505,130 89 8,887,512 | 27,268,901 | 4,483,679 
1894. 
January 3 | 25,748,110 | 22,882,720 89 10,387,433 | 29,384,504 | 6,237,235 
10 | 25,352,155 | 23:7959535 94 11,760,317 | 25,712,643 | 4,899,202 
17 | 25,027,760 | 24,510,280 98 10,760,317 | 25,206,720 | 5,327,064 
24 | 24,753,790 | 25,249,960 | 102 9,360,317 | 24,794,642 | 5,813,346 
31 | 24,737,550 | 25,814,135 | 104 8,960,317 | 25,254,860 | 6,303,818 
February 7 | 24,463,840 | 26,210,510 | 107 9,030,458 | 23,418,854 | 7,279,773 
14 | 24,153,750 | 26,667,130 110 9,288,583 | 23,612,028 | 8,086,453 
21 | 23,948,070 | 27,366,680 | 114 8,938,583 | 24,083,911 | 9,501,833 
28 | 24,308,400 | 27,609,665 | 114 8,938,583 | 26,525,879 |10,135,201 
March =—7 | 24,235,450 | 27,932,040 | 115 8,933,583 | 24,343,750 |10,443,396 
14 | 24,025,930 | 28,227,800 | 117 8,933,583 | 24,475,054 |10,389,387 
21 | 24,526,015 | 28,169,390 | 115 8,933,583 | 27,198,010 |12,025,522 
28 | 24,477,610 | 28,380,415 | 116 8,933,583 | 28,340,275 |12,859,911 
April 4 | 25,172,530 | 28,514,165 | 114 8,931,810 | 26,524,785 |11,473,640 
II | 25,030,020 | 28,808,780 | 116 9,379,038 | 22,956,981 | 8,373,516 | 
18 | 24,858,505 | 28,967,595 | 117 9,379,038 | 21,841,420 | 8,203,640 
25 | 24,920,250 | 29,395,940 | 118 9,379,038 | 20,636,766 | 7,076,020 
May 2 | 25,504,535 | 29,501,030 | 116 9,457,366 | 21,637,674 | 7,011,448 
9 | 25,342,485 | 29,871,315 | 118 9,729,997 | 20,786,157 | 7,040,949 
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Bank of England.—Analysis of Returns. 














Other 
oom Deposits. 
1893. £ 
May 17] 29,900,024 

24| 20,211,127 
31] 30,312,685 
June 7] 30,089,386 
14| 31,715,675 
21} 32,248,778 
28) 32,159,316 
July 5| 36,944,322 
12) 34,427,404 
19 | 35,037,231 
26} 34,866, 
Aug. 2] 32,104,802 
9| 30,101,144 
16] 30,474,827 
23| 28,843,501 
30] 29,045,103 
Sept. 6] 28,748,729 
13| 29,925,914 
20] 29,789,089 
27| 29,056,201 
Oct. 4] 20,872,867 
II | 32,314,292 
18| 32,092,202 
25] 31,537;950 
Nov. I] 31,392,588 
8] 30,674,268 
15| 29,418,782 
22| 28,792,105 
29 | 29,094,307 
Dec. 6] 28,027,924 
13} 28,385,064 
20] 27,702,485 
27| 29,284,817 
1894. 
Jan. 3] 31,152,556 
10} 31,350,264 
17| 30,426,228 
24 29,396,609 
31| 29,458,831 
Feb. 7] 27,338,472 
14| 27,839,488 
21| 27,866,028 
28| 29,469,384 
March 7| 27,311,994 
14| 28,160,964 
21} 28,572,554 
28| 29,116,668 
April 4] 28,694,664 
II] 29,121,850 
18 | 28,546,716 
25| 28,854,818 
May 2] 29,522,664 
9| 29,333,268 





Bank 
Post Bills. 


& 
178,618 
172,764 
163,364 
219,495 
195,329 
183,109 
179,602 
228,880 
213,726 
152,259 
163,771 
195,532 
190,222 
170,436 
188,854 
166,770 
196,535 
192,357 
160,476 
145,310 
179,319 
197,290 
155,884 
145,761 
167,240 
170,879 
163,705 
156,945 
144,390 
167,931 
156,661 
151,216 
130,456 


136,188 
155,838 
181,496 
189,470 
184,746 
198,976 
174,811 
171,244 
162,380 
195,022 
159,469 
181,548 
144,704 
166,246 
161,760 
149,519 
140,887 
160,453 
150,698 


























- mnaiel 
Total Deposits 
and Banke Post Reserve. « — eve} ee 
ills. Liabilities, 

& & % % 
36,915,664 | 13,323,312 36 34 
36,399,827 135794,095 38 4 
37,674,633 15,647,318 41 = 
375373»381 17,399,358 47 3 
395357,026 | 19,596,705 50 2} 
39,705,236 19,911,523 50 = 
39,717,887 20,004,713 50 =o. 
43,054,497 18,713,422 43 _ 
40, 134,798 19,113,811 48 = 
40,188,723 19,279,065 48 Sl 
395720,452 19,197,646 48 — 
36,461,809 16,813,272 46 3 
33,995,613 14,615,974 43 4 
3454175331 15,069,333 | 44 — 
33395,260 15,015,662 | 45 | : 
33,280,226 16,059,221 | 48 | — 
32,260,831 16,551,930 51 — 
3394545408 17,584,596 | 63 4 
34,057,763 | 18,330,651 54 34 
33,460,695 18,147,668 64 =_ 
36,585,081 16,654,493 45 3 
36,104,191 16,494,589 46 =_ 
36,587,043 16,644,934 45 - 
36,209, 366 16,968,514 47 _ 
35,896,080 16,128,090 45 —_ 
34,888,682 16,079,525 46 aed 
331583,581 16,266,797 49 —_ 
3259431924 17,132,191 52 sa 
339431,561 16,981,065 61 wand 
31,989,741 16,806,087 53 a 
3234445273 17,191,367 53 = 
3251775485 16,149,764 50 _ 
33,898,952 155487,297 46 — 
375253979 155515479 41 = 
36,405,304 16,911,835 “6 | — 
35:934,788 17,962,795 | 50 (anes 
352399425 | 19,261,141 | 64 | — 
3519471395 19,739,096 55 24 
34,817,221 | 20,433,629 | 69 | — 
36,100,752 21,268,943 59 | ad 
3795395155 22,601,698 60 | 2 
39,766,965 22,522,124 yj; — 
371950,412 22,893,135 60 = 
38,709,820 23,525,017 61 — 
42,779,624 22,905,703 56 — 
42,121,283 23,112,510 65 | — 
49,334,550 22,524,667 =. 
374657,126 22,988,055 61 = 
36,899,875 23,338,070 63 - 
36,071,725 | 2357175957 66 _ 
36,694,565 2352351585 63 > ie 

23,647,670 | 65 _ 


36,524,915 | 








| 
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Bankers’ Weekly Circulation Returns. 


PURSUANT TO THE AcT 7 & 8 VICTORIA, C. 32. 


(Extracted from the LONDON GAZETTE.) 


PRIVATE BANKS. 





uid WN 


ow om 


= 


18 





42 
43 
44 





NAME OF BANK. eet 
& 
Ashford Bank . 11,849 
Aylesbury Old Bank 48,461 
Banbury Bank . . 43,457 
Banbury Old Bank . 555153 
Bedford Bank . 34,218 
Bedfordshire, Leighton Buzzard 
Bank 36,829 
Bicester and Oxfordshire Bank . s 27,090 
Buckingham Bank . 29,657 
Bury and Suffolk Bank 82,362 
Cambridge and Cambridgeshire 
Bank . ; ° 49,916 
Canterbury Bank 33,071 
City Bank, Exeter 21,527 
Colchester Bank 25,082 
Darlington Bank. 86,218 
Derby Bank—Smith & Co. 41,304 
Dorchester Old Bank 48,307 
East Riding Bank 53.392 
Exeter Bank 37,894 
Faversham Bank . 6,681 
Grantham Bank—Hardy & Co. 30,372 
Hertfordshire, Hitchin Bank 38,764 
Hull & Kingston-upon-Hull Bk. 19,979 
Huntingdon Town & County Bk. 56,591 
Ipswich Bank . ;: 27,689 
Ipswich & Needham Market Bk. 80,699 
Kington and Radnorshire Bank 26,050 
Leeds Old Bank 130,757 
Leeds Union—W. W. Brown 
& Co. . 372459 
Leicester Bank 32,322 
Lincoln Bank . 100,342 
Llandovery Bk. & Llandilo Bk. 32,945 
Lymington Bank 5,038 
Lynn Regis & Lincolnshire Bk. 42,817 
Naval Bank, Plymouth 27,321 
Newark Bank 4 28,788 
Newark and Sleaford Bank 51,615 
Newbury Bank 36,787 
Newmarket Bank 23,098 
New Sarum Bank—Pinckney 
Bros. (now Salisbury Old Bk.) 15,659 
Norwich and Norfolk Bank 108,720 
Nottingham Bank . 31,047 
Oxford Old Bank 34,301 
Oxfordshire, Witney Bank 11,852 
Reading Bank—Simonds & Co. 375519 








April 14. 


4 
4,840 
8,358 
6,455 
6,373 
145335 


15,286 
8,873 
8,352 

14,974 


21,215 
6,626 
5,076 

10,346 

43,050 
6,020 

18,645 

35,130 
9,410 
2,479 
6,526 

15,330 

10,129 
8,835 

13,671 

25,832 

10,561 

60,857 


23,115 
7475 
60,793 
8,155 
1,075 
155442 
5,806 
6,481 
13,577 
5:070 
6,397 


1,835 
40,657 
145751 
17,246 
31934 
11,140 


AVERAGE AMOUNT. 

















April 21. | April 28. May 5 
& & & 
5,082 4,997 5,034 
8,325 8,202 8,246 
6,684 6,595 6,595 
6,534| 6,463 | 6,237 
14,391 | 14,337 | 14,820 
15,023 | 14,836 | 14,897 
8,78 8,747 8,931 
8,5 I 8,4 I 3 8,449 
155315 14,027 14,991 
21,339 | 20,925 | 20,957 
609 | 6,353 | 6,521 
45341 4,767 | 4,260 
10,243 10,234 10,313 
43,204 | 42,800] 44,679 
6,093 6,090 5,908 
18,658 18,654 18,816 
34,865 | 34,935 | 36,195 
9,550 | 95713 | 95295 
2,378 2,274 2,381 
6,319 6,260 6,817 
15,825 15,584 15,300 
9,559 8,915 9,812 
8,710 8,699 8,785 
135473 13,277 13,233 
24,541 24,200 | 24,798 
10,263 10,390 10,109 
60,523 | 59,657 | 58,186 
22,398 22,632 23,768 
7402 7779 7,8 
58,982 59:769 | 60,555 
8,118 8,829 9,306 
1,088 1,107 1,128 
15,815 15,761 15,724 
5546 5401 51366 
6,687 6,763 6,980 
13,772 13,582 13,870 
4,966 49745 4,698 
6,158 6,053 6,222 
1,814 1,726 1,946 
39,950 49,571 41,212 | 
14,948 | 15,835 | 16,201 | 
16,527 17,523 17,847 
3,958 4,056 4,030 
11,083 | 10,655 | 10,399 
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AVERAGE AMOUNT. 











NAME OF BANK. Authorized |__ 
| April 14. April 21. April 28. May 5. 
& & & & £ 

45 Reading Bank — Stephens, 
Blandy& Co. _ . | 43s271 9:779 9,503 | 10,245 9,845 
46 Richmond Bank, Yorkshire ; 6,889 3,635 35737 3,775 3,876 
47 Royston Bank 16,393 3,158 3,157 3,165 3,226 
48 SaffronWalden&North Essex Bk 47,046 9,449 95393 9,483 9,497 
49 Scarborough Old Bank . 24,813 11,626 11,492 10,923 11,277 
50 Tring Bank and Chesham Bank 13,531 8,618 8,422 8,615 8,577 
51 Uxbridge Old Bank. ‘ 25,136 1,627 1,573 1,612 1,655 
52 Wallingford Bank . - 17,064 1,479 1,420 1,451 1,583 
53 Wellington Somerset Bank , 6,528 3,917 3,936 3,937 4,048 
54 West Riding Bank . : 46,158 19,053 19,585 18,802 18,599 
55 Weymouth Old Bank 16,461 4,815 4,776 4,895 5,817 
56 Wisbech and Lincolnshire Bank 59,713 13,882 13,604 12,959 13,565 
57 Worcester Old Bank . ° 87,448 16,673 16,411 16,373 16,515 
58 Yarmouth and Suffolk Bank . 53,000 15,925 155755 155574 15,740 
59 Yarmouth,Norfolk & Suffolk Bk. 13,229 39734 3845 3,742 35775 
Torats . _ . |2,319,529| 767,903 | 760,969) 758,682| 768,601 























BANK OF FRANCE.—[In 4’s sterling—oo,ooo’s omitted.] 


























Cash. | | : ‘ 

. la- | Public Private 
Date 1893-94. —“— Bills. Cireu * * 

Gold. | Silver. | Total. a 
April 19 . . . | 4689 £508 | £1197 | £21,3 | £140,5 43:3 41557 
” 26 . . . 69,7 59 120,6 | 3953 138,8 6,1 35:7 
May qj -« ° e 724 51,0 12,4 | 36,7 | 34354 599 25,0 
ao Ole e ° 7953 529 121,2 29,2 1404 593 21,8 
” 17 . . 70,6 52,9 121,5 | 26,5 139,2 S92 20,9 
May 18,1893 . . | £68,5 £513 | £119,8 | £21,6 | £137,9 £314 £17,0 
” 19, 1892. . 61,5 51,6 113,1 18,0 | 124,8 6,7 1954 
9 21,1891. 7 51,0 50,4 101,4 30,0 | 122,0 6,5 20,5 














BANK OF GERMANY.—[In £’s sterling—ooo’s omitted. ] 

















Date 1803-04. | Current 

893-94. Cash. Discounts. Loans. Notes. Prseoncacrsy 

March 22 . . .| £45335 | £26,822 431636 | £46,603 | £25,264 
” 3 . . . 42,833 | 39,534 4,985 53,990 | 20,463 
April 7 . ° " 42,559 30,068 45225 52,106 | 21,361 
” 14 . . . 43,127 29,288 3798 495775 22,402 
” 23 . . - | 44,172 27,741 3,716 48,331 23,307 
” a 43769 =| 28,257 4,069 50,293 | 21,77 
May 7 ‘ ‘ i 43,846 \ 27,698 4,022 49,482 22,23 
” 15 . . . 44,484 28,004 4,512 47,287 26,649 
May = 15,1893. =. | £43,532 | £33,094 £4,336 £48,149 £28,831 
” 14,1892. , 48,593 26,822 4,816 47,020 29,152 
” 13,189r  . 44,625 | 31,249 4184 47,292 28,898 
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er STOCK BANKS. 


NAME OF BANK. 


Authorized 
Issue. 


WEEKLY RETURNS OF BANKS OF ISSUE. 
























Bank of Whitehaven, Limited . 
Barnsley Banking Co., Limited 
Bradford Banking Co., Limited 
Bradford Commercial ” Banking 
Co., Limited . 
Burton Union Bank, Limited . 
Carlisle & Cumberland Banking 
Company, Limited . 
Carlisle City & District Bk., Ltd. 
County of Gloucester Banking 
Co., Limited ; 
9 Cumberland Union Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ 
10 Derb &Derbyshire Bkg. Co. La. 
Halifax and Huddersfield Union 
Banking Co., Limited . ‘ 
Halifax Commercial Banking 
Co., Limited 
Halifax Joint Stock Banking 
Co., Limited ‘ 
Huddersfield Banking Co., Ltd. 
Hull Banking Company,Limited 
Knaresborough & Claro os 
Company, Limited . 
Lancaster Banking Company 
Leicestershire Banking Co., Lt 
Lincoln & Lindsey Bkg.Co., Ltd 


On fPWHe 


oN 


20 Moore & Robinson’s Notts. 


Banking Company, Limited. 
North & South Wales Bank,Ltd. 
Nottingham and Notts. Banking 

Company, Limited 
Pares’s Leicestershire Banking 

Co., Limited 
Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank- 

Company . 
Shef eld and Rotherham Joint 

Stock Banking Co., Limited. 
26 Sheffield Banking Co., Limited 
Stamford, Spalding and Boston 

Banking Company, Limited. 
28 Stuckey’s Banking Co., Ltd. . 
Swaledale and Wensleydale 

Banking Company, Limited. 
30 Wakefield and Barnsley Union 
Bank, Limited . 

31 West Riding Union Bkg. Co. La. 
32 Whitehaven Joint Stock Bank- 
ing Company, Limited. . 
33 Wilts & Dorset Bkg. Co., Ltd. 
34 York City&County Bkg.Co. ,Ld. 
35 Yorkshire Banking Co., Ltd. 

36 York Union Banking Co., Ltd. 


TOTALS 


£ 
32,681 

9,563 
49,292 


20,084 
60,701 


25,610 
19,972 


144,352 


355395 
20,093 


445137 
135733 
18,534 
379354 
29,333 


28,059 
64,311 
86 


’ 
51,620 


35,813 
63,951 


29,477 
59,300 
23524 


52,496 
35,843 


55.721 
356,976 


549372 


14,604 
34,029 


31,916 
76,162 
94,695 
122,532 
71,240 


- |2,003,535 








AVERAGE AMOUNT. 
April 14. April 2t. April 28. May s. 
ge 4 

12,520 12,246 12,561 12,828 
55103 55234 55540 51416 
18,086] 17,977] 18,595] 19,582 
155535 14,725 15,088 15,245 
18,860 18,009 18,725 18,552 
25,960} 25,100) 26,275] 27,041 
19,942 20,626 20,473 19,822 
37,017 | 35,411 359381 36,413 
36,060} 35,662] 36,807] 35,867 
6,408 6,417 6,727 79145 
10,103 10,050 10,058 10,014 
10,100 11,825 9,604 10,132 
13,988 | 14,240] 14,320] 14,311 
26,931| 26,708] 25,412| 25,770 
25,169] 25,524] 25,045] 25,695 
18,y09 19,110| 19,020] 20,811 
52,202] 53,538} 55,063] 59,539 
28,716 29,010 29,184 29,584 
47:913| 48,277] 49,468] 50,673 
14,163 14,301 12,347 12,534 
42,060 42,629 46,082 47,663 
22,225 225337 235343 24,406 
24,332 24,204 24,288 24,900 
10,137 95747 9,079 9,103 
15,880] 15,939] 16,434] 16,650 
13,476] 12,489] 13,075] 13,542 
37:630| 36,445] 36,497] 36,843 
143,625 | 142,220] 140,136] 139,643 
41,663 41,675 41,875 44,900 
10,284 10,480 10,212 10,267 
13,794 14,036 14,058 14,661 
23,106] 23,179] 24,781 24,978 
54,995 545525 52,926 541247 
88,468 89,277 90,389 88,945 
112,743 | 113,870] 114,378| 116,966 
69,074 69,145 71,254 79,075 
1,167,177 |1, 166, 187 |1, 174,500 |1, 194,763 
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State of the Fired Fssues in Great Britain and Freland. 


Amounts authorized by the Acts of ead and 1845: — 














England— Bank of England. : : : . ; 414,000,000 
a 207 Private Banks a : ‘ ; . ; ‘ fs + 591539417 
72 Joint Stock Banks . ; ‘ ‘ : ‘ ; 7 + 3,478,230 
Scotland— 19 Joint Stock Bank. . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ : ; : - 3,087,209 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . ‘ . : . : . . - 6,354,494 
7 . £32,073,350 
Add, Increase, since, in authorized amount of Bank of England :— 
1855—Dec. 7th. ‘ : Z . £475,000 
1861—July 1oth  . ‘ E . : 175,000 
1866—Feb. 21st . . . . : 350,000 
1881—April Ist. . . ° . 750,000 
1887—Sept. 15th . . . . + 450,000 
1889—Feb. 8th. : . : 3 250,000 
1894—Jan. 29th . - ‘ . ‘ 350,000 
———_- 2,800,000 
Deduct, Lapsed Issues— 434,873,350 
England—141 Private Banks . ‘ ; : : ‘ - £2,833,888 
9 36 Joint Stock Banks . js . . = + 1,474,695 
. 4,308,583 
Scotland— 2 Joint Stock Banks, namely— 
Western Bank of Scotland — issue 
of the Ayrshire Bank) . ; £337:938 
City of Glasgow Bank ‘ ; ; ; 72,921 
—_—_—_— 410,859 
— 4,719,442 
$30,153,908 
———————>——_- —EEEE ——_——— - —— 
Summary of Present Fired Fssues. 
England— Bank of England. . . ° ‘ : : - 416,800,000 
Fe 59 Private Banks . . . , ‘ . ‘ = + 2,319,529 
36 Joint Stock Banks . ° ° - ’ . : ; - 2,003,535 
Scotland— 10 Joint Stock Banks . ; - . : ‘ : 5 - 2,676,350 
Ireland— 6 Joint Stock Banks . . ‘ ‘ ° . ° + 6,354,494 
£30, 153,908 
Notre.—The number of Private Banks authorized to issue their own notes in 
England, by the Act of 1844, was, at that date ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ° 207 
Diminished in number by a mienees . ° . . 9 
Lapsed Issues. e a : ; ; i : iat 148 
59 
The number of Joint Stock Banks authorized to issue their own notes by the same 
Act, was atthatdate . ° : ‘ 3 . P ° . ° 72 
Lapsed Issues . , . ° ° . . . - ° . ° ° 36 
36 
= number of Banks authorized to issue their own notes in Scotland by the Act 
of 1845, was . ° ° ° ‘ 19 
Diminished in number ‘by amalgamation . ; ° . . ° ‘— 
Lapsed Issues, as stated above . ‘ ° . : . ‘ : - » 9 


10 


| 














924 CIRCULATION RETURNS. 


Summary of Weekly Returns of Banks of Fssue 


For Four WEEKS ENDING MAy 5TH, 1894. 











Fixed Issues.| April 14. April 21. April 28. May s. 
. & 4 & & & 
59 Private Banks ‘ -| 2,319,529 767,903 760,969 758,682 768,601 
36 Joint-Stock Banks . - | 2,003,535 | 1,167,177 | 1,166,187 | 1,174,500| 1,194,763 
95 Totals . «| 4,323,064 | 1,935,080 | 1,927,156 | 1,933,182 | 1,963,364 


























Average Weekly Circulation of these banks for the month raid as above :— 


Private Banks ' . - ri H e £764,039 
Joint-Stock Banks . 4 ‘ . @ = ; . E : 1,175,657 
Together . : - £1,939,696 


On comparing these cnmente with the ‘ee i he poker month, they 
show :— 


Jncrease in the notes of Private Banks. ° ° ° ‘ . * 432,505 

Increase in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks . ‘ 3 : : ‘ 58,639 

Total Zucrease on the month . A 4 ‘ : ‘ £91,144 
And, as compared with the corresponding pele of last seeks _ 

Decrease in the notes of Private Banks . ; ; ; . : q 4157,650 

Decrease in the notes of Joint-Stock Banks. ‘ . i . . 455375 


Total Decrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £203,025 


The following is the comparative state of the circulation as regards the Fixed 
Issues :— 


The Private Banks are Je/ow their fixed issues . : ‘ . E - 41,555,490 
The Joint-Stock Banks are de/ow their fixed issues . : . ; ; 827,878 
Total de/ow their fixed issues . : , ‘ . ‘i : : - £2,383,368 





Summary of $risb and Scotch Returns 
To APRIL 21ST, 1894. 
The Returns of Circulation of the Irish and Scotch Banks for the four weeks ending as 


above, when added together, give the following as the Average Weekly Circulation of these 
banks during the past month, viz. :— 


Average Circulation of the Irish Banks 46,375,974 
Average Circulation of the Scotch Banks 6,289,359 
Together ; ; . , - £12,665,333 
On comparing these amounts with the Returns fox the previous month, they 
show— 
Zncrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks 4175,220 
Jncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks 200,284 
Total Decrease on the month . £375,504 
And as compared with the corresponding month of last anil 
Decrease in the Circulation of Irish Banks. £29,303 
/ncrease in the Circulation of Scotch Banks . 119,740 


Total /ucrease as compared with the corresponding period of last year . £90,437 
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The Féxed Issues of the Irish and Scotch Banks at the present time are :— 


Ireland, 6 Joint-Stock Banks . ; ‘ = ‘i ; 46,354,494 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks . ° ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 2,676,350 
Together 16 £9,030,844 


The Actual Circulation compared with the above gives the following results :— 
Irish Banks are adove their fixed issues : ‘ : ? ° 


: £21,480 
Scotch Banks are adove their fixed issues. ° : = = : 3,613,009 
Total adove fixed issues 43,634,489 


Average amounts of Gold and Silver coin held by these Banks during the past month :— 


Gold and Silver held by the Irish Banks. : 3 5 43,067,885 
Gold and Silver held by the Scotch Banks . ; , ‘ ‘ ‘ 4,603,815 
Together . ‘ “ ; ; : ; ; . . : ; £7;671,700 


Being an increase of £7,185 on the part of the Irish Banks, and an znucrease of £68,476 
on the part of the Scotch Banks, as compared with the Returns of the previous r nth. 





? 


Circulation of the United Ringdom 
To May 5TH, 1894. 


Average Weekly Circulation for the month ending as above, as compared with the 
previous month :— 


























April. May. Increase. Decrease. 
Bank of England (month ending 4 £ Pe £ 
_May oth) : 24,801,544 | 25,156,444 | 354,900 
Private Banks . : ; - | 731,534 764,039 | 32,505 
Joint-Stock Banks . : . | 1,117,018 1,175,657 | 58,639 
Total in England . . | 26,650,006 | 27,096,140 , 446,044 
Scotland .  .  « «| 6,089,075 | 6,289,359 200,284 
Ireland . . . « «| 6,200,754 | 6,375,974 | 175,220 
United Kingdom : ‘ | 38,939,925 | 39,761,473 821,548 | Net increase. 





As compared with the corresponding period of last year, the Returns show a decrease in 
the Bank of England circulation of f oemage a decrease in Private Banks of £157,650, 
and a decrease in Joint-Stock Banks of £45,375; in Scotland an zncrease of £119,740, 
and in Ireland a decrease of £29,303, thus showing that the month ending May 5th 
as compared with the corresponding period last year, presents a decrease of £910,205 
in England, and a decrease of £819,768 in the United Kingdom. 


The Returns of the Bank of England for the month ending May 9th give an 
average amount of Bullion, in both departments, of 431,841,264. On a comparison of 
this with the Return for the previous month, there appears to be an increase of £956,987, 
and as compared with the corresponding period of last year, an increase of £6,915,943- 


The average amount of Coin held by the Banks of Issue in Scotland and Ireland during 
the month ending April 21st was £7,671,700, being an increase of £75,661 as com- 
pared with the Return of the previous month, and an increase of £104,829 as compared 
with the corresponding period of last vear. 
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THE FouR WEEKS ENDED SATURDAY, THE 21ST APRIL, 1894. 
IRISH BANKS. 









































AVERAGE CIRCULATION AND COIN HELD BY THE [IRISH AND SCOTCH BANKS DURING 






































Average Circulation during Four Weeks Prine 
iad ending as above. and Silver 
NAME OF BANK. || Athoree cae 
j &5 and Under £ Totals. Weeks ending 
upwards, 5 5 as above. 
& & & & & 
1 Bank of Ireland. - || 39738,428 || 1,671,950 894,225 | 2,566,175 594,689 
2 Provincial Bank of Ireland 927,667 341,178 399,080 740,258 332,896 
3 Belfast Bank . ; 281,611 305,689 261,021 566,710 | 362,959 
4 Northern Bank 243,440 || 264,365 | 269,772 | 534,137 | 394,152 
5 Ulster Bank . , 311,079 424,056 334,021 758,077 567,692 
6 The National Bank $52,269 764,503 | 446,114 | 1,210,617 815,497 
| Torats (Irish Banks) . || 6,354,494 || 3:771)741 | 2,604,233 | 6,375,974 | 3,067,885 
SCOTCH BANKS. 
| | 
1 Bank of Scotland - || 343.418 || 274,016 | 675,331 | 949,347 | 762,167 
2 Royal Bank of Scotland. |; 216,451 253,270 591,159 844,429 730,175 
3 British Linen Company . || 438,024 209,255 556,623 765,878 506,870 
4 Comcl. Bank of Scotland || 374,880 226,791 602,457 829,248 572,663 
5 National Bk. of Scotland || 297,024 196,446 520,156 716,602 511,858 
6 Union Bank of Scotland 454,346 || 236,701 594,128 830,829 554,437 
7 Aberdeen Town&Cy. Bk 70,133 106,330 145,125 251,455 207,545 
8 N.ofScotland Banking Co. | 154,319 161,384 199,731 361,115 239,458 
9 Clydesdale Banking Co. . 274,321 188,426 443,397 631,823 4395724 
o Caledonian Banking Co. 539434 42,088 66,545 108,633 78,918 
Torats (Scotch Banks) . || 2,676,350 ] 1,894,707 | 4,394,652 | 6,289,359 | 4,603,815, | 





Bills on $ndia. 



































| Councit BItts. TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS. 
1894. 
| Average. Minimum. Average. Minimum. 
&. * & & Se a. & & 
I 1°562 
April 25th I 1°562 1 1% to I 1% 
1 17584 
May 2nd —_ — I 1°219 I ist 
I 1°078 
May 9th I I°120 I Iys to {1 Ids 
I I*I0o 
I o'8125 
May 16th I 08125 I oF to r off 
1 o°8162 
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BANKS. 
No. of Shares | Dividend. NAME, Paid. ng 
100,000 3/ Agra, Limited 6 3 
50,000 2/ Anglo-Argentine, Ld., Nos. 1 to 0, 000 iss. at me Prem., yall paid 5 14 
150,000 8 fl. Anglo-Austrian (Pa; er seed 120 fl. 12 
29,970 7/ Anglo-Californian . oie a ais be 10 12 
80,000 3/ Anglo-Egyptian Linited” BR me es pe a 5 4k 
60,000 5/ Anglo- a mg Banking, Limited.. es et a oa 7 7 
10,000 7/2 Anglo-Italian, Limited . oe oo oe oe 6 6 
40,000 5/3 Bank of Africa, Limited .. ee ee am ee “as 6} 7% 
40,000 30/ Bank of Australasia . a ae - 40 68 
30,000 24/ Bank of British Columbia, Nos. 1 to 30,000 os ee oe 20 32 
20,000 | 40/ Bank of British North America .. 50 72 
199,875 | 2/ Bank of China, Japan and Sts., Lim., 109,589, ‘Nos. 1,251 to , 
| 66,125, and 1or,126 to 145,839 _— awe on 2 3dis. 
100,000 | 3/6 Bank of Constantinople as ale an, 6 3% 
20,000 | 16/3 Bank of Egypt, Limited .. ee oe os os es 124 14 
80,000 |*15% peran.| Bank of Liverpool, Limited 412. 10s. 372 
62,500 | = 20/ Bank of New South Wales (om London Reg., 15,625 ‘Shares) 20 4ixd 
18,177 | 16/8 Do Do. New (6,019 London Register) .. 20 -- 
T0v,000 2/74 Bank of New Zealand (on London Reg., 27,601 Shares) .. 5} 3 
50,000 3/9 Do. New Shares (Z. Reg.), os. 100,001 to beer 7% 4 
50,000 6/ Bank of Roumania .. ox 6 6 
100,000 2/ Bank of Tarapaca and London, Limited | 5 2 
- — Bank of Victoria, Limited (on London Reg., 26, 676 Shares) - a 
122,500 s/ The Birmingham District and Counties Banking ‘o., Limited | £4 % 
50,000 12/ British Bank of South America, Limited To II 
93,250 16/ Capital and Counties Bank, Limited, Nos. 1 to > 93/250 “ 10 33% 
40,000 14/ Chartered of ane —_ ia and China i 20 21 
100,000 10/ City, Limited . pe a ° es we es 10 19 
20,000 30/ Colonial 30 38 
_ = Commercial Bank of Australia, Ld. (on Lon. Reg. 27,600 Shs. -) — ~ 
200,000 3/7t Consolidated, Limited 4 7t 
13,505 10/ Delhi and London, Limited 25 13% 
- = English, Scottish and Australian Chartered, Nos. 1 to faeaiaee — _ 
40,000 5/ German Bank of London, Limited 10 10 
80,000 20/ Hong-Kong & Shanghai Bk. Corp. (Lon, Reg, 44,000 Shs. ) 283 284 
99,800 5/ Imperial Bk. of Persia, Nos. 201—100, om at2 nina aaa ) Io 3¢ 
500,000 14/ Imperial Ottoman . ‘ 10 15% 
20,000 7/6 International Bank of London, Limited. ee ‘a a 15 9 
12, 62074; 12/6 Ionian .. ws ¥s ~ 25 13hxd 
30,000 124 % Live 1 Union Bank, Limited | a ite ~ . | 420 53 
208,250 12/ Lloyds, Limited “< = “is ee os 8 25 
75,000 18/ London and Brazilian, Limited .. os se es - Io 16 
100,000 44/ London and County, Limited a oe 20 gt 
655456 18/9 London and Midland, Limited, Nos. 1 to 65,456 “ ne 124 363 
100,000 8/6 London and Provincial, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000... we 5 194 
60,000 25/6 London and River Plate, Limited, Nos. 1 to 60,000 .. me 15 27 
79,000 4/23 London and San Francisco, Limited -_ 7 63 
30,000 20/ London and South Western, Limited, Nos. 1 to 30,000 ea 20 43% 
140,000 24/ London and Westminster, Limited 20 53 
80,000 5/ London Bank of Mexico and S. America, Ld., Nos. rto 80,000 5 3 
_- a London Chartered of Australia .. _ - 
120,000 15/ London Joint Stock, Limited ee ow oe 15 32 
25,000 12/10 London, Paris and American Bank, Limited .. oe ‘a 16 25 
50,000 | 15% per an.| Manchester and County Bank, Limited.. cee oo ee 534 
100,000 20/ Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Co., Limited .. | £10 48 
75,000 1/7} Merchant, Limited . 4 
90,000 10/6 Metropolitan Bank of England & Wales, Ld., Nos. 1 to 90,000 5 15 
150,000 9/ National, Limited 10 194 
- — National Bank of Australasia (on ‘Lon. Reg. - 26 1797 Shares) -- _ 
200,000 5/6 National Bank of Mexico .. $40 8 
100,000 1/3 National Bank of New Zealand, Limited, Nos. 1 to ” 100;000 2} I 
40,000 18/10 National Provincial of England, Limited ° to} 43 
215,000 21/7} Do. do. do. - eo ve 12 49 
60,000 15 North and South Wales Bank, Limited . e ee «-| £10 344 
40,000 5/3 North Eastern, Limited 6 12 
50,000 19/ Parr’s Banking Co. and the Alliance Bk., Ld., Nos. 1 to 50,000 20 77 
6,000 15 Preston Banking Company, Limited, Gatiesey, _— on 25 81 
2,000 10 Do. do. do. do. > £100 ‘a 25 52 
40,000 12/6 Provincial of Ireland, Limited 412. ros. 24 
_ — Queensland National, Limited (on ‘Lon. Reg. “ 42,776 Shares) = — 
40,000 35/ Standard of South Africa, Limited, Nos, 1 to 40,000 . 25 52% 
60,000 20/ Union of Australia, Limited (om Lon. Reg., 47,711 Shares). 25 41 
4750,000 4% Do. 4% Inscribed Stock eposits . | 100 101 
I 10,000 15/6 Union of London, Limited. . we ¥e ee 153 32 
24,975 4/ Union Bank of Spain and England, Limited |. th ie 10 1} 
* Including bonus. 
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INSURANCE, 
| P Prices 
— | rom January 2 to 
Shere. fmm 4 NAME, Paid. Quotation. = 18. 
| Highest. | Lowest. 
- ee ee ee wictnth 
20 4/ Alliance Assurance . | 42 4/ ot 10} 83 
100 10/ Alliance Marine and General Assurance, Limited 25 43 42% 40} 
50 15/ Atlas, Nos. 1 to 24,000 .. : ) 6 ait aig 214 
20 12/ British and Foreign Marine, Lim., Nos. 1 to 67,000 | 4 214 223 21} 
10 — British Law Fire, Limited, Nos. 1 to 100,000 I 175 ] 
25 | /6 | Clerical,{Medical and General Life, Nos. 1 to 20,000 a £2 10/ 17 173 173 
so | 17/6 Commercial Union, Limited, Nos. 1 to 0 5% 000 5 30xd 32 28 
too | £5 County Fire, Nos. 1 to 4,000 .. 1 = 1494 149 149 
50 | 2/6 | Eagle . 5 44 43 4h 
10 4/ Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation, Lim., eg 
Nos, 1 to 75,000 oa 2 3xd 3} 2} 
100 21/ Equity and Law Life. ae ve. oa = 6 22 22 22 
100 7/6 General Life, Nos; 1 to 10,000 5 12 12§ 12} 
10 2/6 | Guardian Fire and Life, Limited, Nos. 1 to 200, 000 5 9 98 Sik 
20 10/ Imperial, Limited, Nos. 1 > ney 000 .. + ive 5 28} 293 234 
20 5/6 Imperial Life, Nos. 1 to 37> ee 4 7 78 63 
15 5/ Indemnity oe Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 
67,000 ee 3 7% 8t 63 
20 2/ Lancashire, Nos. 1 to 136,493 « “ ee es 2 5 5h 4a 
100 16/6 | Law Fire, ‘Nos. 1 to 50,000 2} a 15y%s 14% 
10 oid. | Law Guarantee & Trust Soc., Ld., Nos. 1 to 100,000 I I 1 Ty 
20 10/ Law Life, Nos. 1 to 50,000 20 24 248 24% 
10 | 2/9 | Law Union & Crown Fire and Life, Nos. rto 143,120 12/ st sti st 
Stock 45 Do. do. 4% Debenture anaes 100 1074 108} 107 
50 14/ Legal and General ‘Life, Nos. : to 20,000 .. 8 14 _ —_ 
8} 1/3 Lion Fire, Limited a 13 4 t : 
Stock | 10/ Liverpool and — and Globe Fire and Life. 2 46 44 42 
-- 10/ Do. Globe 4x a - = 29% 29} 29 
25 35/ London, Nos. 1 to a ee 12} 51 52 47 
25 7/ London ‘and Lancashire Fire .. = = 24 16xd 153 144 
10 2/ London and Lancashire Life, Nos. 1 to 10,000 2 44 = Bid 
20 2/ London and Provincial Marine, Limited, Nos, 1 to 
50,000 2 2} 2}3 2 
5 6/ London Guarantee and Accident, Limited : oa 2 7 7 7 
lL 
25 7/6 f Marine, Limited . ee oe 44 333 332 of 
10 2/ Maritime, Limited, Nos. 1 to $0,000 . ee ee 2 44 = = 
10 1/6 | Merchants’ Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000. 2 2t ays 2 
10 2/43 | Mortgage Insurance Corporation, Nos, 51 to 71,552 5 _ _ _ 
10 3% | National Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 50,000 om 2 } ion - 
25 1o/ North British and a Nos, 1 to 110,000 .. 63 36 38 324 
100 20/ Northern, Nos. 1 to Io 65 663 584 
100 40/ Norwich Union Fire eminee ‘Soc., Nos. I to 11,000 12 96 95% 93% 
25 5/ Ocean Marine, Limited, Nos. 1 to 40,000 .. os 2 6 Js 4 
10 2/ Palatine Insurance, Limited, Nos. 1 to renee 00k. 2 33 3t 33 
10 2/ Pelican, Nas. 1 to 100,000 ae I 2}xd 2} 2 
so | £9 Phoenix... ee - ee 50 251% 263 230 
100 25/ Provident Life, Nos. 1 to 2,500. ay oe ‘“ 10 30 —_ pa 
10 s/ Railway panenge, Nos. 1 to 100,000 oe ae 2 
5 | 3 | Rock Life .. ones 7 z rf) 68 
Stock | 8% | Royal Exchange . 100 3204 328 313} 
20 | 12/ Royal Insurance, Nos. 1 ~99, 9s & 100,001- ~125, 719 3 47 47i 433 
10 3/ Sun, Nos. 1 to 240,000 .. os a es a 10/ 8 
10 3/9 | Sun Life, Nos. 1 to 48,000 yj a a oa 7% a it, zit 
20 6/ Thames and Mersey Marine, Ltd., Nos. 1 to 100,000 2 tof 10§ 10} 
10 9/ Union Assurance, Nos. 1 to 459 000 .. oe ee 4 19 208 19 
20 4/ Union Marine, Limited. . ae a oo 2} 83 — - 
100 12/ Universal Life .. ae rn re ee. ot 12 35 358 35 
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WATERLOW AND SONS LIMITED, 


LONDON WALI. LONDON, E.C. 


THE LANCASHIRE INSURANCE CO. 


CAPITAL THREE MILLIONS. PAID-UP CAPITAL AND FUNDS, £1,540,033. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT: 


Moderate Rates with Liberal Conditions as to Foreign Travel and Residence and 
Interim Bonuses. Payment of Claims Immediately on Proof of Death and Title. 


LIFE BONUS YEAR, 1894. 


The Quinquennial Life Valuation will take place at the close of 1894. Profit 
Policies effected during the Current year will rank for Bonus. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Insurances granted at Home and Abroad at equitable rates. 


Head Office :—-EXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 

















Directors. 
EDWARD CowarD, Esq., Chairman. 
JoHN ALEX. BEITH, Esq. Sir Jas. Kinc, Bt., Glasgow. | J. S. Mayson, Esq. 
THos. HorNnBy BIRLEY, Esq. | Bospin T. Legcu, Esq. ADAM Murray, Esq. 
W. H. BrabD ey, Esq. SirDONALD MaTHEsON,K.C.B., | JAMES PARLANE, Esq. 
Hucu Brown, Esq., Glasgow. Glasgow. F. W. ReyNo.ps, Esq., Liverpool. 
Auditors. 
Joun E. Ha.iipay, Esq. and RicHARD BRuTON, Esq. 
Solicitors, Medical Adviser. 
Messrs. JANION & HALL. Wm. THORBURN, M.D. 


DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. 
March, 1894. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 








SUN LIFE 
“Established «0 OFFICE 


63 THREADNEEDLE ST., 
LONDON, E.C. 




















FOR OLD AGE ASSURANCES 


Minsetnind in Lifetime or at Previous Death. 





ALL LOADINGS RETURNED. 





Overtures from Sound Business Men for Special Appointments on on Salary and Commission receive 
careful consideration, and Applications for Agencies are invited. 


(—F- SPECIAL FEATURES. “SB 


OFFICE FOUNDED 1810. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE CASH BONUSES. LIBERALITY OF CONDITIONS. 
DAILY MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS. 
RAPID COMPLETION OF PROPOSALS, ETC. ETC, 
ApprREss:—7HE ACTUARY, Sun Lise Office, 67 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 








THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE C0. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 
PRESENT POSITION. 





Annual Revenue - - - . - £1,000,000. 
Accumulated Funds - - - - - £7,500,000. 
Claims Paid - - - - - - £15, 000, ooo. 


LOANS GRANTED “ON “LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSIONS. 


EDINBURGH : LONDON: DUBLIN : 


& © GEORGE STREET. 83 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, E.C. "REET. 
3 5 c 3 PALL MAL East, S.W.. 66 UPPER SACKVILLE STREE1 














SECOND EDITION. IN CLOTH, 5s. 


THE LAW OF 








DIRECTORS & OFFICERS or JOINT STOCK COMPANIES : 


THEIR POWERS, DUTIES AND LIABILITIES. 
By HENRY HURRELL and CLARENDON G. HyDk, 
Of the Middle Temple ; Barristers-at-Law. 





And, as a Supplement, a TREATISE on the DIRECTORS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1890, 
POST FREE, 74. 
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March, 1894. CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 
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‘ BUILDING SOCIETIES’ ASSOCIATION AND THE PROPOSED 


BUILDING SOCIETIES LEGISLATION. 


HE executive of the so-called Building Societies’ Associa- 
tion is composed of eleven officials of London building 
societies, and one official of a Leicester building society. 
The chairman of the association is Mr. Chas. Binyon, 
the manager of a small London society, with total assets 

of about £160,000. We do not know what are the qualifications of 

the members of the executive of the association, nor do we know how 
they are elected to the office. We are under the impression that 
members of building societies have nothing to do with it. As, how- 
ever, the association, in our opinion, has played, and is playing, an 
important part to prevent any useful building societies legislation, we 
propose to give the names of the executive, the building societies of 
which they are officials, and the total assets of each of these societies 

taken from the Parliamentary Return of 1892. 

Before doing so, we desire to make a few preliminary remarks. 

) After the smash of the Liberator, Portsea Island and other building 
. societies, the Building Societies’ Association took no part in the 

bringing about of any reform until it was initiated from other 

quarters, At the beginning of last session, the Right Hon. W. L. 

Jackson, M.P., and Mr. Gerald Balfour, M.P., introduced a Bill to 

Amend the Law relating to Building Societies, which was ordered to 

be printed by the House of Commons on Ist February, 1893. A 

Building Societies’ Bill was also brought in by Mr. Bolton, and 

ordered to be printed on February, Ist, 1893. The Government 

ET. (through Mr. Secretary Asquith and Mr. H. Gladstone) introduced 

— a Building Societies’ Bill, No. 2, which was ordered to be printed on 

6th February, 1893. The Building Societies’ Association then woke 

up; they found that legislation was seriously intended, and the 

, ; executive set to work and prepared a perfectly useless Bill “ to Amend 

the Law relating to Building Societies.” This No. 3 Bill was brought 

in by Sir John Lubbock, Mr. E. W. Byrne, Sir C. Hall, Mr, Picton 

and Mr. C. Roundell (the president and vice-presidents of the 
association). 

It is well-known throughout the country that the great crashes in 

) building societies have been caused by lending money in large 

amounts on very indifferent securities, which subsequently came into 
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the societies’ possession ; and it is universally admitted that “ Estates 
in possession” constitute the principal danger in building society 
finance. Is it not, therefore, remarkable that the Bill prepared by 
the Building Societies’ Association did not contain the slightest 
reference to “properties in possession,” “large advances” and 
*‘ excessive arrears?” On the contrary, the Bill introduced by Mr. 
Jackson and Mr. Balfour contained carefully drawn clauses and 
schedules to protect the investing public against the above dangers 
which have wrecked so many societies, and brought desolation to so 
many homes, by simply placing bare facts before the members, and 
thus giving them the opportunity of criticising the management. 

The four Bills introduced into the House of Commons were 
referred to a Select Committee, viz.: Mr. H. Gladstone (chairman), 
Messrs. Gerald Balfour, Banbury, Bartley, Bolton, Cremer, Crosfield, 
Jno. Ellis, Thos. Healy, W. L. Jackson, H. Lewis, Sir John Lubbock 
and Mr. Rankin, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 

In the Building Societies’ Bill, unanimously agreed upon by the 
Select Committee, all the important clauses contained in Messrs. 
Jackson and Balfour’s Bill were included, whilst the clauses contained 
in the Building Societies’ Association Bill received little or no attention. 
When the evidence given before the Select Committee by Mr. Binyon, 
the chairman of the association, and Mr. J. Higham, a member of 
the executive, is carefully read, it is quite evident that the Building 
Societies’ Association was opposed to any practical reform. 

After the Bill, which was approved by the Select Committee, was 
reported to the House of Commons, Mr. Jackson obtained an order 
from the House of Commons for a “ return of a statement showing, 
as on 31st December, 1892, or alternatively, the date of the last pre- 
ceding annual account and statement of the society, the aggregate 
amount of properties in possession of building societies incorporated 
under the Building Societies’ Act in a form set forth in the order.” 

In response to the above request of the House of Commons, 
1,436 societies, whose total mortgage assets amounted to 46,385,122 
in 1892, returned “no properties in possession ;” 716, whose total 
mortgage assets amounted to £28,416,361 in 1892, furnished par- 
ticulars of their properties in possession; and 220, whose total 
mortgage assets amounted to £12,901,571, refused to make any 
return. 

Of the 1,436 societies which returned “no properties in 
possession,” 1,321 of them were of so recent formation, or had assets 
so small in amount, that it would be almost surprising if they had 
possessed any of these dangerous securities. Excepting 115 of them, 
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the largest of them had not mortgage assets amounting to £10,000— 
the average of the 1,436 being under £5,000 each. 


Of the 220 societies refusing to make returns, 16 alone of them 
had mortgage assets in 1892 amounting to 47,437,282, or 41,052,160 
in excess of the total mortgage assets of the whole of the 1,436 
societies returning no assets in possession put together. 


Why have these 16 societies objected to make the desired 
valuable return, and why do they oppose the Government Bill which 
is intended to compel them to make such returns annually to their 
members? It is well-established law that every beneficiary under 
will or settlement is entitled to have furnished to him, by his trustees, 
full details of the trust property and how it is being dealt with. 
Building societies in their inception were established on philanthropic 
or semi-philanthropic lines. They were never intended to be made 
into trading or profit-making concerns ; hence special legislation for 
their benefit; and the managers thereof stand with regard to their 
members in the relationship of trustees and beneficiaries; hence the 
justice of the Government Bill, which purports to provide that 
members of building societies shall be informed by their officials as 
to facts and circumstances, a knowledge with regard to which is 
absolutely essential to a due appreciation of the financial position of 
such institutions. 


How far the Building Societies’ Association is in favour of any 
efficient reform may be gathered from the fact that seven, if not eight, 
members out of the twelve members of the executive have declined 
to make any return of properties in possession of the societies of 
which they are officials. 


We now give the names of the executive of the association and 
the societies of which they are officials, with the total assets of each 
society as they stood in the Parliamentary Return of 1892. 

The following sotieties, each of which is represented on the 
executive of the association, have made no return :— 


Value of Mortgage Other 


Assets. securities. 
Bishop, G., manager of Woolwich Equitable . » £670,335 £16,682 
J. Breese, manager of Clerkenwell Permanent . ° 55,036 13,094 
C. Cutler, manager of West London Permanent’ . 142,983 3,112 
C. Foster, chairman, Sun Permanent. ; ° 163,480 3,825 
J. Higham, manager, Fourth City Mutual ; ‘ 576,071 41,495 
J. Podzus, manager, London Commercial Deposit . 78,009 5,008 
C, Binyon, manager, General Mutual. ' ‘ 154,567 5,664 








41,840,481 £88,880 
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One building society in the provinces, transacting as much busi- 
ness as the above seven societies put together, is a strong supporter 
of the Bill recommended by the Select Committee, and in fact, as 
appears by its last report and balance-sheet, has adopted the Bill in 
its entirety before it becomes law. 

The following societies, each of which is represented on the 
association, have complied with the order of the House of Commons, 
and made a return of “ Properties in possession ” :— 


Mortgage Other 
Assets. securities. 
W. H. Nicholls, manager, Banking Commercial . £21,021 £4,076 
W. Sutherland, manager, Portman Chapel _ . ‘ 115,261 6,719 
E. Wood, manager, Temperance . ; . ° 909,320 8,978 
S. Davis, manager, Leicester Permanent 4 i 420,288 Nil. 





£1,465,890 £19,773 


The following society, which is represented on the association, 
does not appear to have made any return, but it is not included in 
the list of defaulters :-— 


T. H. Martin, manager of Western Suburban é £89,488 41,729 





Total assets of the twelve societies of which the 
officials constitute the ‘* Building Societies’ Associa- 


tion”? ; - ; ; A ‘ : - £32395,859 £110,382 








For a specimen of the knowledge possessed by the above gentle- 
men on building society business generally, and their desire to 
protect the interests of the working classes, who have_ nearly 
£50,000,000 invested in these institutions, we must refer our readers 
to the evidence given before the Select Committee by Mr. C. Binyon, 
the chairman of the association, and Mr. J. Higham, also a member 
of the executive of the association. 

We presume that the twelve officials above mentioned have the 
consent of their respective boards of directors for their action. It 
would, however, have been more satisfactory if, before opposing 
useful and absolutely necessary legislation, the directors had sum- 
moned meetings of the members of the societies and explained the 
various clauses of the Bill. Had this course been adopted, we feel 
sure that overwhelming majorities would have been in favour of the 
Bill recommended by the Select Committee. 

During the present session Mr. H. Gladstone, on behalf of the 
- Government, brought in the Bill which was recommended by the 
Select Committee, and it was read a first time. The executive of the 
Building Societies’ Association, anticipating that no legislation would 
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be passed during the present session (as was announced in one of the 
numbers of the Building Societtes’ Gazette), remained quiet. As soon, 
however, as the Government Bill was read a second time, and referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law, the twelve officials of building 
societies were again up in arms, and prepared another Building 
Societies’ Bill. We have referred to the association Bill of last 
session as “useless,” but the one introduced this year, which has 
been read a second time, and referred to the Standing Committee on 
Law, is worse than useless. The Bill prepared by the association is 
backed by Sir John Lubbock, Sir Chas. Hall, Q.C., Mr. Picton 
(president and vice-presidents of the association), and Mr. Byles, 
the Member for Bradford. 

In the Bill introduced by Mr, Jackson and Mr. Balfour clauses 
were also provided for the publication of tables in cases where 
building societies transact their business under the terminable annuity 
system. These tables, according to the evidence of experts, would 
enable chartered accountants who are not actuaries to readily audit 
the assets and liabilities of such societies These clauses are also 
introduced into the Government Bill, but strongly opposed by the 
Building Societies’ Association. 

In the great smashes which have occurred in building societies 
the accounts have generally been certified by an accountant, chartered 
or otherwise, as correct. Since the four Building Societies’ Bills 
referred to were introduced into Parliament last year, lectures and 
addresses have been delivered on the subject of “ Building Societies 
Accounts” by members of the Chartered Accountants’ Society. 
Notably one by Francis W. Pixley, F.C.A., of the Middle Temple, 
Esquire, Barrister-at-Law ; this address was delivered to the Chartered 
Accountants’ Students’ Society of London, May 2nd, 1894: subject, 
“The Audit of the Accounts of Building Societies.” Mr. Pixley 
in his address deals with “trial balances, profit and loss accounts, 
journal entries, etc.,”” as though building societies were ordinary 
commercial concerns trading for profit. Mr. Pixley says: “‘ The 
statement which really shows the financial result of the business 
done during the period and the position of the society is the profit 
and loss account and the statement of liabilities and assets. Before 
these two accounts are checked the auditor should require to see 
what is technically known as the ‘trial balance.’” Unfortunately, 
we have had too many of these trial balances and profit and loss 
accounts in connection with building societies, and we cannot find: 
anything in Mr. Pixley’s address to indicate how to detect fictitious 
assets and liabilities. 
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The following is the manner in which many large building societies 
transact their business. Money is received from investing members 
by periodical payments until, with interest, they amount to a given 
sum, say, £150. Money is also received on loan at simple interest, 
say, 3 per cent. The money received in this manner is lent out to a 
borrower, who undertakes to discharge the loan by a number of 
equal periodical payments, including principal and interest. Both 
investor and borrower can pay money in excess of the stipulated 


contributions, and receive interest on sums paid in advance, say 
3 per cent. 


Now, suppose a building society undertakes to pay an investor 
£150 at the end of fifteen years in return for a payment of Ios. per 
lunar month during the fifteen years, and that the same society 
undertakes to lend a borrower £100 on condition that he will repay 
10s. per lunar month for principal and interest during twenty-two 
years ; the investor to be at liberty to withdraw at any time, and the 
borrower to discharge the balance owing at any time on the conditions 
of the original contract ; we will now put a very simple but typical 
case. 

On the first day of the year such a society receives from A. B., a 
depositor, £60 at 3 per cent. interest paid, or compounded half-yearly ; 
from C. D.,an investing member, £40, being a subscription in advance 
on three shares (30s. per month). On the same day the society lends 
to E. F., a borrowing member, £100, and receives back from him on the 
same day for subscriptions in advance, £10. The interest payable by 
the society for contributions in advance is 3 per cent. We will assume 
that these four simple cash transactions are the only receipts and pay- 
ments during the first twelve months. There will be, of course, £ 10 in 
hand, for which we will assume the bank allows 2 per cent, interest. 

Now, if Mr. Pixley will show by trial balances, journal entries, 
profit and loss, etc., the exact financial position of this society at 
the end of twelve months, exclusive of management expenses, etc., 
he will accomplish a truly useful task. Every detail is supplied in 
order to enable him to supply a cash account, trial balance, profit 
and loss, etc. 

With properly constructed tables, correct assets and liabilities can 
be ascertained by an ordinary clerk in a few minutes without “ trial 


balances, etc.” Without tables, can a chartered accountant certify 
the correctness ? 


For the purpose of making a “ trial balance,” will Mr. Pixley not 
first have to ascertain how much is due to the investing member, and 
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how much is owing by the borrower at the end of the year? If 
Mr. Pixley be not an actuary, how will he ascertain these amounts 
without tables? If either of these amounts be incorrectly stated, 
of what use is a trial balance or a profit and loss account? These 
accounts will be in error to the same extent as the assets or liabilities 
are over or under stated. In the whole course of Mr. Pixley’s address 
there is no mention of tables, nor how the assets are to be ascertained. 
Considering that the Building Societies’ Association is offering an 
opposition to the Registrar being empowered to compel societies to 
publish tables in cases wherever he considers them necessary, we 
think chartered accountants, in their own interests, would do well to 
admit their incapacity to audit building societies’ accounts kept on 
the terminable annuity principle without tables for their guidance. 
There can be no reproach in making such an admission, and it would 
materially help on useful legislation. 

The cost of providing correct actuarial tables is trifling; and if 
officials cannot work building societies on the terminable annuity 
principle, according to published tables, we contend that the registrar 
ought to have the power to compel such societies to lend money in 
the ordinary way of a private mortgage, in which case it ought to be 
specifically set forth in the rules what the rate of interest is, the 
terms of redemption, and also what the charges are for premiums, etc. 
Without these conditions, how is it possible for a chartered accountant 
to audit or certify the correctness of the amount owing by a borrowing 
member ? . 

There is no practical difference between the ascertaining of the 
assets and liabilities of a building society, worked on the terminable 
annuity principle, without tables, and the ascertaining of the assets 
and liabilities of a life insurance company __If an accountant has the 
ability to audit the former, without tables for his guidance, he can 
also audit the latter. 

How is it that chartered accountants do not deliver addresses on 
the auditing of life insurance assets and liabilities P 

In both institutions it is easy to detect fraud in pilfering money— 
but it is equally important to detect fraud in overstating the assets or 
understating the liabilities. 


aac dee sed 


Law GUARANTEE AND Trust Society, LIMITED, AND LEGAL AND 
GENERAL LiFE OFrrice.—Mr. Walter Osbaldeston, late inspector at the head 
office of the Law, Guarantee and Trust Society, Limited, has been appointed 
resident secretary at Manchester to the Law, Guarantee and Trust Society, 
Limited, and the Legal and General Life Office. 
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SANITARY INSURANCE. 


BGR. WALTER STEEVES has contributed an article to 
’ the Nineteenth Century on the subject of Sanitary 
Insurance, and he prefaces his remarks on this subject 
with the quotation that “thousands of deaths annually 
result from disease which are in the most absolute sense 
preventable.” It is a good many years now since Mr. Disraeli publicly 
uttered the famous dictum, Omnia sanztas, implying that health was 
the most important thing to the individual, and that it was the duty 
of the State to see that the conditions which tended to the health of 
the community were sedulously fostered and kept in full play by 
those at the helm of affairs. Sanitation as such had never before 
been taken up as part of the political programme by any of the great 
political leaders, but its importance as a factor in the national weal 
came soon to be realised by every politician and statesman. We have 
now sanitary congresses, lectures on sanitation in universities, and 
medical officers of health who have undergone a course of study 
in that subject as part of their curriculum. In fact, sanitary science 
has made enormous strides, and the public health is the aim alike 
of physician and politician—Salus populi suprema lex—salus being 
translated as health, which is in some respects synonymous with 
safety or immunity from danger. 





It will take a long time before the vast mass of the people can be 
taught to pay attention to their surroundings from a sanitary point 
of view. There is a vast amount of indifference on this subject. 
Take the case of workshops, and one finds there that workmen and 
workwomen, with blanched faces indicative of imperfectly oxygenated 
blood, object to the intrusion of currents of fresh air in the form of 
ventilation or by way of opened windows, evidently preferring a 
heated but badly ventilated atmosphere, rendered fcetid by the 
breaths of many workers. Doctors who have to do with the poor, 
especially if ignorant, find the same objection entertained to fresh air 
in their dwellings as well as workshops; and medical men have been 
known frequently to knock a hole in a pane of glass so as to allow 
of the entrance of the outside air to sweeten and purify the internal 
unwholesome atmosphere. The attitude of the multitude towards 
proper sanitation is partly caused by prejudice, but also by thought- 
lessness, indolence and indifference. It is difficult often to get 
sanitary rules enforced, and it is only penal consequences that force 
the proletariat into compliance with duties of this nature. They learn 
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in this way that if they do not comply with certain regulations, a 
policeman will come and take them in charge. One hope for sanita- 
tion undoubtedly arises from the fact that the education of the masses 
is beginning to leaven the social lump, and that it will have its 
influence in the future from a health point of view ; because the young 
will, it is to be hoped, be taught not only the result of violating 
natural laws, but also the nature of the health-giving and health- 
destroying forces at work in their midst. 

Perhaps no period has been so fruitful of measures for the promo- 
tion of public health as the two past years. By this we do not mean 
Acts of Parliament so much as Orders in Council issued for the 
regulation of places such as factories and workshops, in which more 
or less noxious occupations are carried on from which injury to work- 
people is likely to arise. This is one way of helping health, by 
trying to prevent disease, not at the fireside, it is true, but in the 
workshop. The reason for this is evident. It is at the workshop 
that the trouble arises—it is by handling or working in dangerous 
substances that the injury is caused, and therefore the foe must be 
met where it is to be found. The matter, therefore, resolves itself 
into this —Can an occupation be stripped of its dangerous accessories, 
so that all health conditions may be observed? If this is impossible, 
then the occupation should cease. The safe-guarding of the health of 
those engaged in our national industries is of vast importance, but 
the measures devised to that noble end must be wisely conceived, and 
have, as far as possible, the co-operation of employers and employed. 
Even our good should not be evil spoken of, and the steps should be 
gradual rather than precipitate. There can be no question of purity 
of intention in the matter ; this is self-evident. The object isto make 
life more tolerable through improved health-toil-conditions to the 
wage-earner. 

It is satisfactory to know that, spite of a departure from the more 
open-air life of our ancestors, and of a flight from the lanes and 
hedge-rows of the country to the stiflingly close atmosphere of the 
towns and large cities, not to speak of our more complex system 
generally, with its electricity, railways and go-ahead character, the 
conditions of life are now more favourable, the rate of mortality 
being much lower than in the past. The law of compensation thus 
comes into play. Many conditions are worse than they were ; the 
nervous wear and tear is much greater; the break-neck speed with 
which everything proceeds is infinitely more trying: yet science steps 
in and helps us not only to neutralise many of these conditions, but 
also to supply us with proper palliatives. It interposes itself between 
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us and danger, and the plague is stayed that was at our door. The 
diminished mortality returns constitute the best tribute that can be 
paid to the advance of the science of sanitation, and it is satisfactory 
to learn that the provision made by insurance companies annually for 
claims arising from mortality has been usually in excess, fewer deaths 
taking place, as a rule, than were expected or provided for in the 
estimates. 

This is no doubt the outcome of what Local and County Councils 
have done to better the health conditions of the community. The 
Local Government Board, aided by the Home Secretary, who issues 
Orders in Council, has full power to make the law be put in motion 
against offenders, and to see that the local authorities are duly 
performing their allotted statutory duties. Over and above this 
professional sanitary class, in Dr. Steeves’ words, “‘ we have springing 
up in our midst sanitary associations, supplying inspectors at a 
moment’s notice ; many universities, with departments for the study 
of hygiene and laboratories for bacteriological research ; nearly every 
town with its courses of lectures on the subjects, and every district 
with its body of medical officers forming themselves into branches 
of the Society of Medical Officers of Health; then those noble 
institutions, the British Institute of Public Health and the Sanitary 
Institute ; and one may add, the British Medical Association itself, 
always ready to sympathise with all that pertains to sanitary 
science.” 

The municipal authorities deserve recognition for their services to 
sanitation in opening up streets and squares so that fresh air can 
freely pass from one point to another without stint. The provision 
also of lungs to cities in the shape of public parks where citizens 
can recreate themselves, of public baths, and of accommodation for 
football, cricket and golf pastimes, should be placed tothe municipal 
credit in any sanitary account and reckoning. Education boards, in 
securing proper ventilation and regular play and meal hours to the 
pupils attending the Board Schools, have also much in their power 
in this way, and it is only right to add that they have, on the 
whole, beneficently exercised their powers. As regards the results 
of investigations into disease conducted in this country, they are 
wonderful, considering that the State does not subsidise scientific 
specialists, as is done in continental countries, where great encourage- 
ment is given to such workers for the public weal. 

Dr. Steeves elaborates a scheme of sanitary insurance, which we 
shall consider when we see, first, why it is rendered necessary, and 
secondly, what it actually is. He asks three questions at the outset, 
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viz., whether the public are sufficiently protected by present sanitary 
measures ? whether they are satisfied ? and whether the various 
sanitary associations existing at present are satisfying the prudent 
tenant? These form really one and the first question, whether 
sufficient sanitary protection exists to the ordinary householder? for 
it is his wants that are in question. It does not really matter a whit 
whether or not he is satisfied. If such a state of things exists as 
affords him no protection, his satisfaction or dissatisfaction should not 
per se settle the case. He should not be allowed to sit down under 
the shadow of death or disease without getting the protection to 
which he is morally entitled. For it is the duty of the State 
to devise and enforce such regulations as shall reasonably secure that 
no plague shall come nigh his dwelling. But the question is whether 
a tenant enjoys sufficient protection under the existing conditions. 

Dr. Steeves tests this. He pictures “Mr. A., a prosperous 
draper, with a family of young children,” who has taken a leased 
house in a presumably healthy suburban district. Mr. A. is ignorant 
of sanitary matters, but sends for the sanitary authority of the 
district to examine his dwelling and make an inspection of its 
sanitary arrangements. He is surprised to find that in the absence 
of any nuisance complained of the authorities will do nothing. He 
then calls in a sanitary engineer, who may or may not be connected 
with some sanitary association, and obtains, on payment of a fee, 
an inspection of his premises, Satisfied on the score of sanitary 
soundness, Mr. A. settles down at his new fireside in peace of mind 
and inward content with his surroundings. Thus pass six months, 
when the scene is changed. A child complains suddenly of a sore 
throat ; the doctor is sent for ; and to the sad surprise of the parents, 
the patient’s case is pronounced to be one of diphtheria. The doctor 
who has been called in “ notifies” the Local Board of Health, and 
on the officials making an inspection, the main drain of the house is 
found faulty—a crack having been caused by the sinking of one of 
the walls of the house, or one of the joints underneath has been 
badly cemented. The earth in the immediate vicinity is also found 
to be sewage-soaked. 

The next case is that of Mr. B., who has occupied his house for 
four years. The pavement over the main drain of his house becoming 
cracked and out of order, he takes the opportunity of inspecting the 
drain, and finds to his surprise a large leakage in one of the joints. 
He had, hitherto, not the smallest suspicion of a defect. Taking a 
new length of drain-piping, he sees the workmen place it in position, 
and, as he thinks, adjust it in its permanent place. The work is 
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being supervised by one of the officials of the sanitary authority, 
and the usual confidence is placed in those undertaking the job. 
What is the issue? ‘ Some months elapsed, when the cellar became 
very damp, and filthy water collected in pools on the floor. The 
drain was again exposed, and on inspection the new length of piping 
was not there! Imagine the dismay of Mr. B.! An old cracked 
one, with a piece of flower-pot and slate packed against the hole, had 
been substituted. Here there was free leakage. When Mr. B.’s 
back had been turned, at the first exploration, the crafty villain of a 
workman had taken the sound length away for his own purposes. 
This is no place to suggest what the appropriate punishment for such 
an outrage should be; I can only say, calmly, that I have very good 
reason for believing that this means of manslaughter is not so very 
uncommon.” 

We fear that what Dr. Steeves says is only too true, and that 
many crimes are silently committed by means of bad drainage, 
scamped work, and thefts of appliances. Add to this the results of 
employing ignorant workmen, who, it is said, often do not know the 
difference between a drain-pipe and a gas-pipe, and of employing 
workmen who are culpably negligent, and some idea may be formed 
of the risks to which the community is exposed in this way. Besides, 
the work that is performed is out of sight, and frequently under- 
ground. One cannot stand all day watching operations to see that 
drain-piping is not stolen or that the work is not properly done. It 
will be noticed that, within the last few years, plumbers have started 
an Incorporation of Registered Plumbers, the object of which is to 
secure that the public are protected against plumbers who do not 
know their work by admitting to be members of the incorporation 
such only as prove themselves to be, on examination, skilled workmen. 
We do not know how far this institution has been helpful to the 
public health—it is not easy to gauge the benefits received—but it is 
undoubtedly a movement in the right direction, so much are we, in 
the matter of health, at the mercy of plumbers who work in mysterious 
ways and places. 

Dr. Steeves appears to think highly of this Registered Plumber 
movement, and regards it as one that must lead to a higher and 
sounder education. The register appears to have been opened by the 
** Worshipful Company of Plumbers” of London at the Guildhall 
on Ist March, 1886. Many registration centres have been formed 
throughout the country, and Dr. Steeves says: “ As one interested 
in the examination of these men, I can confidently say that none but 
those qualified receive their certificates and that in the district of 
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Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales the percentage of rejections 
is very large, frequently over 50 per cent., and it must be borne in 
mind that all these candidates have been putting your drains in good 
order, and that they continue to do so.” He adds that it is high time 
the public were instructed in this matter; the unregistered, both in 
plumbing and medicine, may practise on a germ-wise nineteenth- 
century public. It is satisfactory to know that journeymen and 
master plumbers have gladly embraced the opportunities afforded 
them by the Registered Plumbers’ Society of acquiring both practical 
and technical knowledge of their important trade, and that there is 
already in many districts a long list of those who are dignified 
by the letters “R.P.” (Registered Plumber) after their name. 
Reverting to the two cases mentioned by Dr. Steeves, he avers that 
in the case of Mr. B. no local sanitary authority has the right to 
examine houses and drains if no definite nuisance exists. The 
sanitary engineer who examined Mr. A.’s house was not at fault, he 
did his best, but the nuisance broke out later, and had a fresh 
examination taken place it would have been discovered and removed. 
In the case of Mr. B., accident drew the latter to consider the state 
of his drains, which could easily have been ascertained by the appli- 
cation of the ordinary test. The bricklayer’s work, he who stole the 
new piping and substituted broken stuff for it, could also have been 
tested. Dr. Steeves says these cases are not fictitious, but are both 
absolutely true occurrences, from which much disagreeable detail has 
been wisely eliminated by him. He holds that this most important 
lesson to householders is evident—that in the vast majority of houses, 
as at present constructed, mischief may be brewing at any moment; 
mischief, too, which frequently has a sad and fatal termination. To 
one like Dr. Steeves, who has experience of what he writes about, 
we do not wonder that a feeling of se@va indignatio should arise, and 
a determination to protect the community as far as may be from the 
recurrence of such mischief and trouble, not to say disaster. 

He says he has no desire to impugn the work of sanitary 
associations, but what he contends is that, while their work is so far 
undoubtedly good, “they have not got at the root of the matter.” 
He strongly urges that one annual examination of property is 
insufficient to insure its sanitation, and he makes the strong state- 
ment that much property has been built within the past twelve years 
and inhabited for the first time that was nothing but a hotbed to 
breed disease and death. One has but to look around at the hastily 
thrown-up structures, the product of builders’ speculations, to see 
the amount of truth there is in this statement. Al] around buildings 
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are being reared far in excess of the actual needs of the inhabitants; 
buildings, too, of a cheap kind with a fair exterior, but with internal 
partitions and dividing walls of the thinnest possible character. The 
other portions of the edifice, the drains, etc., are certain to be of the 
same slight texture; the whole is “ jerried”’ in fact, and is what may 
be termed a rent-trap. The plentiful state of the money market and 
the scarcity of good investments greatly help this form of the great 
building industry. Dr. Steeves argues, regarding property that has 
been standing for twenty or thirty years, that inspections with necessary 
testing should be scrupulously conducted three or four times yearly. 
He does not state, however, how often he would have new houses 
examined. His main objection to the sanitary associations is that 
they will not undertake to execute any work whatever, their reason 
being the fear of involving themselves in legal responsibilities and of 
interfering with the work that properly appertains to tradesmen. He 
scouts these fears, holding them to be groundless, and then launches 
his great scheme for sanitary protection and insurance. 

He proposes that a city or district should organize for itself a 
sanitary protective and insurance association, for the purpose of 
providing the public with a source of protection against insanitary 
dwellings and surroundings, and a medium for supplying sanitary 
advice and knowledge. The definite objects are thus stated :— 

1. To examine into the sanitary condition of any building previous 
to tenancy or after, and of affording skilled advice on sanitary matters 
or appliances, either on existing premises or on the plans of proposed 
arrangements of new buildings. 

2. Toissue certificates respecting the sanitary condition of dwelling- 
houses and buildings. 

3. To provide the means by which a cleanly and wholesome state 
of the sanitary arrangements of a house would be maintained. 

4. The sanitary registration of dwellings. 

5. The insurance of buildings against a defective sanitary con- 
dition. 

The first object, as stated, was intended to be of use to builders in 
helping them to secure proper sanitary structures. The certificates 
under the second head were to be issued to tenant or owner, and 
were meant to accompany the letting of any house. One difficulty 
emerges, and it is this: How long would the certificates last ? 
Suppose through some carelessness the drains were allowed to become 
clogged, would the certificate still hold? It is well known that 
domestics, and even members of households, have been senseless 
enough to put rags, hair, old boots and such-like down the drains, 
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which have thereby become choked, causing a backflow of effluvia 
into the house. It is not easy to prove who did this in each case, 
though there is a strong presumption that the deed was done from 
within. It is stated that the certificates are to be renewed from time 
to time. Of course the certificate is only actually good for the very 
period at which it was issued, as the drains may, through causes we 
have stated, be allowed to get into an insanitary condition soon after 
the date of their inspection. Under the third head Dr. Steeves 
shows himself alive to the necessity which each certificate-holder is 
under of being responsible for a certain overlook of the varied 
sanitary appliances and conditions of his household. He thinks that 
the association which he is calling into being “should provide the 
means whereby all the sanitary arrangements shall be kept wholesome, 
house drains frequently flushed, gullies regularly cleared out, and all 
refuse removed.” As the writer remarks, this is not, always attended 
to, and the landlord often gets the blame for bad drains which has 
really lain at the door of his careless tenant. Cases might be multi- 
plied of householders stricken down with some malady, who have 
had their drains examined and found faulty. They have claimed 
damages from their landlords, although the fault has been their own. 
Undoubtedly it is the duty of the landlord to maintain proper 
sanitary arrangements, but it is also the duty of the tenant to 
acquaint him with any defects in them that have been found to 
exist. The best preventive is cleanliness, which, according to John 
Wesley, is next to godliness, or, as it is more paraphrastically stated, 
‘* No city, so far as science may be trusted, can deserve immunity 
from epidemic disease except by making absolute cleanliness the first 
law of its existence.” 

Under the heading (4) of the sanitary registration of dwellings, it 
is proposed to keep a complete register with all house details, this 
register having three divisions :— 

(a) Full particulars of every house inspected. 

(4) Houses on the books of the association for periodical 
inspection and keeping wholesome. 

(c) Houses proved to be in perfect sanitary condition. 

The writer wisely sees the danger of furnishing the public with 
information as to the sanitary state of their dwellings. Were 
sanitary associations to do so what long vistas of law pleas would 
be opened up. It is evidently a matter requiring the exercise of as 
much caution as bankers have to use in giving opinions of the com- 
mercial standing and worth of their customers. Let us suppose a 
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person, anxious to take a house, and going first to the Sanitary 
Insurance Association to see if it was in a good condition from a sani- 
tary point of view, and suppose that it was reported on unfavourably, 
and the would-be tenant on that score declined to take the house, the 
chances are that the landlord would, if he saw the least doubt in the 
case, raise an action against the insurance association for spoiling 
his letting by misrepresenting the sanitary state of his house. Thus 
the association might be driven to be silent about houses which were 
believed not to be in a proper condition. A classification of houses 
as risks is suggested. This could easily be done, and it does not by 
any means constitute a difficulty in the case. 

With reference to the scheme proposed for the insurance of 
buildings against a defective sanitary condition, this is the weakest 
part of the whole article. It is easy for a physician, who knows the 
necessity for proper sanitation in the case of private tenements, to 
prove that it isa good thing in itself, and that it is too often neglected 
or discarded by buildersin the erection of ‘‘ jerrymandered” structures; 
it is not so easy, however, to propound a scheme of insurance that would 
provide for the want of sanitation. The idea of insurance suggested 
is not what is usually associated with the term insurance. Insurance 
is always tacked on to the payment of a sum of money on the 
emergence of some event or contingency. Even if it take the form of 
indemnity, this denotes the pecuniary compensation made to any 
person for losses caused by the carelessness or oversight of another. 

It is true that, in certain cases, fire insurance companies rebuild 
houses in lieu of making payment of the amount insured. This is 
sometimes done when it is difficult to estimate the actual loss to be 
recouped. But it is not the rule or the practice, otherwise insurance 
companies undertaking fire risks would be large employers of labour 
like railway companies, and they would be undertaking work for 
which they had no special knowledge. Experience also teaches that 
it is not wise for one company to assume too many and too diverse 
occupations. In the case of the Sanitary Insurance Association, it 
would have to employ an army of plumbers, labourers, drain-layers, 
carpenters, etc., and if a strike occurred, where would the company 
be? It would be unable to fulfil its bargain. Or perhaps it would 
have a “strike contract clause.” This again would be awkward. 

At present there is in existence a kind of guarantee as to the 
sanitary character of certain establishments. In connection with a 
boarding establishment we read—‘“ It is under the inspection of the 
Borough Engineer, and is warranted to be in a thoroughly healthy 
condition”; and of another, “‘ The house is under the inspection of 
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the Sanitary Association, and is warranted to be in a thoroughly 
healthy condition.” The definition of zsuring a house against an 
insanitary condition is, according to Dr. Steeves, the keeping it in 
repair by the association, in consideration of an annual premium paid 
by owner, tenant, or both. The property, before insurance, is to 
be examined by an engineer and a medical officer, with the written 
permission of the owner. The report to be laid before the members 
of council, and accepted or rejected as the case might be. The 
association would then keep it in a healthy condition, employing 
only skilled and trustworthy workmen. 

No indemnity is to be given in cases of illness arising from, or 
attributed to, insanitary conditions, as it is easy manufacturing 
claims of this character. It is stated that the percentage of property 
so insured would be rather small, as only first-rate risks would be 
accepted. If this be so, what is the need for elaborating a scheme ? 
It is evidently only for the genteel, for the first-class houses whose 
conditions are usually conformable to all the sanitary requirements. 
It is urged that builders would be desirous to possess a certificate 
of being sanitarily sound from the Sanitary Insurance Association ; 
it should rather be said of being upheld and maintained in a sanitary 
condition. But builders know well enough that it is their duty to 
build proper houses, and it would look like an act of weakness if they 
were to go to an insurance association to keep their buildings in a 
sanitary condition. 

The benefit to landlords lies in their immunity from petty com- 
plaints of tenants as to faulty traps and house drains. The association 
would step in for them and put matters right. It might do this, but 
the tenant would not forego his right at common law against the 
proprietor for any loss or damage arising, or injury caused by 
defective sanitation. Those insured would be apt to grow careless, 
and would be disposed to throw all the burden on the association 
of keeping matters right. On the other hand, the chances are that the 
association would lay down safety-clauses to protect itself, and 
these would point in the direction of disclaiming liability in such 
cases as the putting into drain-pipes of improper substances, whereby 
they became choked. If such a clause is not inserted, then there is 
no inducement short of the occurrence of disease for the householder 
to exercise caution. 

The products of drainage defects and faulty surroundings are said 
to be typhoid fever, diphtheria, erysipelas, and a kind of scarlatina, 
which is essentially a “ drain fever.” Polluted water is stated to be 
the parent of cholera and typhoid fever. Milk is another great source 
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of infection under certain circumstances, especially when exposed to 
foul gases and emanations from defective drains. Dairies have only 
too frequently been the cause of spreading trouble when milk has 
been conveyed to houses where fever has laid the inmates low. The 
number of deaths arising yearly from preventable diseases in England 
and Wales is reckoned at upwards of 80,000, without taking into 
account the sickness and suffering of a like preventable character. 
There is thus field enough for the play of every agency which has 
for object the amelioration of our sanitary conditions, the isolation 
of contagious troubles, and the other provisions for meeting sickness, 
trouble, and calamity generally. 

Although it is not well to trust to the State or the municipality 
for everything, still in all reported cases of zymotic diseases it would 
be well if the drainage of the houses in such cases were examined 
and reported on. It might even be that the local sanitary authorities 
might receive power to examine houses at will to see that the 
sanitary requirements were complied with. If meat is examined to 
see that it is sound, and weights and measures to ensure that they 
are correct, houses might also be inspected to see that they are fit 
for habitation after they are occupied. The vast multitude of houses 
would still be without the pale of sanitary insurance were the 
scheme of a Sanitary Insurance Association propounded by Dr. 
Steeves carried out. His effort seems hardly worth the trouble it 
would give, for, unless it could cover a much bigger area, and be open 
to more than the first-class kind of risk, it would be better not to be 
brought into existence at all. At best it is only a sanitary repair 
association, from which the pecuniary element conveyed by the 
term “insurance” is entirely excluded. Still the object he has in 
view is a laudable one, and as such is to be commended, for the 
healthy mind is associated in all well-governed communities with a 
healthy body. As the late Lord Derby felicitously remarked : “ You 
cannot get healthy brains to grow on unhealthy bodies. Cleanliness 
and self-respect grow together, and it is no paradox to affirm that 
you tend to purify men’s thoughts and feelings when you purify the 
air they breathe.” 


La 
a 





NoRTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—The United 
States manager of the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Mr. S. P. Blagden, has tendered his resignation. It is said he has adopted 
this course on account of the change in the company’s policy in the United 


States. Mr. Blagden has been in the service of the company since 1866. 
—FPolicy-Holder. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


SPLL is not dry as dust that is to be found in the office 
or waiting room of a member of the legal profession. 
If ever we are condemned to spend half-an-hour in the 
ante-room of a busy lawyer, we trust and expect to find 
it duly decorated with a copy of the special edition of 
the annual report of the Legal and General Life Office, suspended as 
requested by its piece of blue ribbon. There would be many worse 
ways of passing a little waste time than in studying the suggestive 
account of the past, present and future of this society in particular, 
and therein of the true principles of life assurance in general. 

Studying thus the report for 1893, the first great fact to be met 
with is the amount of new business transacted in the year, viz., 
575 policies for the sum of 41,119,496, producing new premiums of 
£38,892, this being the third time that the new sums assured have 
exceeded one million sterling. It will be noticed that the average 
new sum assured is nearly £2,000 per policy, and the total must 
therefore contain some very large transactions, such as no man 
ever carries out without the advice and assistance of his lawyer. A 
portion of these large assurances has to be reassured with other com- 
panies, who reciprocate as opportunity offers. The new premiums 
paid away in 1893 for reassurances were £7,178, and it is significant 
of the rapid progress made by the society of late years, that in 1881 
the whole of the new premiums were only £7,078, so that the surplus 
or overflow in 1893 exceeds the whole intake of the twelfth previous 
year. To obtain a clear view of the recent progress of the new 
business, it is best to quote the new premiums net of reassurances, as 
in the statement on page 4 of the report. The net new premiums are 
there given as follows :— 

1890 . . £26,320 1892 . - 430,587 
1891 . - w7o4e 1893. - 32,082 

showing not only that the whole business is being rapidly increased, 
but also that the amount of the annual increment is still improving. 

When the Legal and General first struck out for new business 
fears were reasonably entertained that the quantity might damage 
the quality, that expenses might be increased and bonuses deteriorate: 
in other words, that the society might become General instead of 
Legal. The facts have shamed the fears: the society has become 
General without ceasing to be Legal, and is still actively on the look- 
out for legal gentlemen willing to represent it in London and the 
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provinces. The ratio of commission and expenses to premium 
income, which in the five years ending 1886 was 11% per cent., went 
up to 13% per cent. for the five years ending 1891, and is now down 
again to 12% per cent. for 1893. These are all exceedingly moderate 
rates, and, with regard to the sudden expansion of the business, the 
end has justified the means, as is shown by the handsome bonus 
declared two years ago of £1. 15s. per cent. per annum on sum 
assured and previous bonuses, being a substantial increase on the rate 
of former declarations. 

There is a table attached to the report which may serve to point 
two or three morals. It is called a table of rates for ‘ Perfected 
Maximum Policies.”” Maximum sums assured are, of course, another 
name for minimum premiums, and the rates are for without-profit 
policies at very low premiums indeed, in fact, at less than H™: 3 per 
cent. net premiums. This table is creditable to the society in several 
respects. Firstly, it is not a scheme for obtaining new business by 
charging high premiums and lavishing a large share of them on 
agents: on the contrary, the whole benefit is given to the policy- 
holder by reducing the premiums to the lowest point consistent with 
safety. Secondly, it is evident that the profit upon a single policy 
under this table will be very small. Many actuaries are extremely 
cautious about issuing policies at low scales of premium, lest they 
should spoil the profit on their non-participating business. If any 
might be cautious for this reason, the actuary of the Legal and 
General might more, seeing that his legal connections must bring 
him in a large amount of profitable non-participating policies. He 
has, however, recognized the sound commercial principle of ‘small 
profits and many of them,” and has drawn his table accordingly. 
Thirdly, should the new venture be as profitable as is hoped, the 
destination of the profits becomes important. They would fall into 
the common bonus fund, of which the participating policies take 
nine-tenths and the shareholders one-tenth. The venture is there- 
fore made for the benefit of both, and does not have the effect of 
introducing a body of new partners, as an influx of with-profit policies 
does, whereby policyholders sometimes get the “ small profits,” and 
only the shareholders the compensating “many ofthem.” The table 
of maximum policies thus cares for the interest of the policyholders 
at every point, as well as for the shareholder in his degree. 

There is an element of humour in the remarks which follow the 
report. It is to be found in the words: “ Policyholders have ample 
reserves . . . and, in addition, a million of capital. This is 
important, as it would conclusively appear that there is a guarantee 
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beyond question for the payment, in any event, of the guaranteed 
surrender values.” We are quite sure there is, and not only for the 
surrender values, but also for the sums assured and bonuses as they 
mature. Even were we sceptical as to the value of unpaid capital, 
we could have no hesitation in trusting a paid-up proprietors’ fund 
of £160,000, with a further £840,000 subscribed solely by substantial 
members of the legal profession. Only it seems to us that, with an 
assurance fund of 42,600,000 available to meet the liabilities, as 
ascertained by a most stringent valuation, the shareholders’ million is 
as likely to be called upon for the postman’s Christmas-box as it is 
for the surrender values. 

The legal character of the proprietary of this society is a great 
advantage, in that the lawyers are quite sure to protect their own 
million of capital by having always a very good actuary, and by 
maintaining sufficient reserves. They also introduce a large amount 
of most excellent securities for the investment of the assurance fund, 
chiefly in reversions and life interests, which provide a channel for 
the placing of considerable sums of money in assets of undoubted 
safety, and returning a high rate of interest. 

With carefully selected lives, high interest, low expenses, a 
popular form of policy, a strict valuation and large bonuses, all that 
was wanted by the society to secure a rapidly-increasing business 
was a good, taking cry, and this was discovered by the present 
actuary, Mr. Colquhoun, immediately on his succeeding to the chief 
management in August, 1886. The cry is, “‘ The Perfected System 
of Life Assurance”; and the six points of the charter are the 
following :— 

1. Financial security. 

2. Freedom from all restrictions and conditions. 

3. Protection from risk of forfeiture. 

4. Guarantee of surrender value. 

5. Immediate payment of death claims. 

6. Large bonuses. 
It is claimed on behalf of the Legal and General that the society 
was the first to issue so perfectly free, simple and secure a contract. 
We are not concerned to enquire whether a like contract can now 
be obtained from any other companies; the Legal and General 
would say they are only plagiarists. But we have spent a certain 
amount of labour in an antiquarian research into the year 1886, and 
have come to the conclusion that the claim of the Legal and General 
to be the author of the “perfect policy” is made good. Many 
offices at that time possessed two or three or more of the points, but 
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we cannot trace one which had the whole six. One fails on im- 
mediate payment of claims, another on guaranteed surrender values, 
and another on foreign residence. The Legal and General is entitled 
to the credit of having incorporated all the merits into one contract 
and called it the “‘ Perfected System.” The adoption of that system, 
and the publication in the prospectus of the form of policy by which 
it is made effective, have doubtless contributed largely to the remark- 
able success of the society. 





»s 
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RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


accident insurance, as they have upon other businesses, 
and a company like the Railway Passengers’, with over 
80,000 policyholders, may be expected to show indica- 
tions, in its annual accounts and statistics, of the severe 
depression of the past year. Such indications there are, but it is 
gratifying to note that, though clear and distinct, they are not very 
serious. There has been a diminution in the prosperity of the classes 
from whom the company chiefly draws its business, but not at all an 
alarming diminution. The premium income reported for 1893 was 
#241,092, while in the year before it was £241,927, and in the year 
before that £242,629, being the highest level it had ever reached. 
This does not look like a general abandonment of accident policies 
through want of means to keep them up. 

The statistics of the business are given in the report with such 
admirable fulness and clearness, and with the figures of the previous 
year set against them in each case, that it becomes quite easy to 
pursue the inquiry into further detail. The number of new general 
accident policies was 7,038, with premiums of £20,841, while it was 
in the year before 7,578, with premiums of £21,806. This is where 
monetary pressure would show itself most, as in fact it does. It 
might also be expected to show itself in the converse statistics of the 
policies which have been allowed to lapse, but there in fact it does 
not. The number of policies not renewed in 1892 was 7,921, but in 
1893 it was only 7,732. This loss by the lapses exceeds the gain by 
the new policies, so that there is a fall in the total policies in force 
from 76,041 to 75,347, a somewhat heavier fall than in 1892; but 
what does it amount to after all >—a net loss of about I per cent. of 
the policies in force, or a gross loss by non-renewals of about 10 per 
cent. Itis a testimony to the wonderful stability of the business 
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that, with four such potent influences at work as hard times, natural 
deaths, competition and changes of purpose, the yearly loss by non- 
renewals has been only 10 per cent., and that this loss has been 
generally recouped by an equivalent number of new policies. An 
accident policy with the Railway Passengers’ does not seem to be 
looked upon as a luxury to be readily given up, but as a necessity to 
be held on to until times revive. 

The other figures do not throw much light on the question of 
commercial depression. The railway accident policies were diminished 
only from 4,668 to 4,654. The journey tickets fell from 582,632 to 
573,135, but this is a reduction which has been going on for years, 
due probably to apathy owing to the absence of any appalling rail- 
way catastrophe, as well as to the competition of newspaper 
assurances, The employers’ liability and collective policies show an 
actual increase, the department being comparatively new and not yet 
fully developed. 

It is not to be supposed that the business has been maintained 
through troublous times at its present high level without a con- 
siderable expenditure of energy and intelligent liberality on the part 
of the management. Anyone who will look back to an old pros- 
pectus of the Railway Passengers’ will discover what a number of 
improvements have been from time to time introduced in order to 
meet the requirements of the public and of competition. The 
improvement of 1893 is in the railway tickets. Formerly a first-class 
passenger must pay threepence, a second-class twopence, and a third 
one penny, and take the benefits allotted to his class without any 
option. Now the distinction of classes is almost abolished, and any- 
body in any class may have either two-pennyworth or one-pennyworth, 
as he please. Three-pennyworths are still issued only to the first-class, 
perhaps because the railway companies take more care of such 
expensive lives, but the rising tide of social equality will be sure to 
sweep that away before long. 

Most people would take it for granted that being murdered is 
covered by an accident policy, though we once heard a lawyer argue 
that what was intentional could not beaccidental. Far be it from us 
to suggest that any accident company would follow that lawyer’s 
view: the Railway Passengers’ Company certainly does not. They 
paid in 1891, £500 for a farmer shot by a poacher; in 1892, £100 
for a police-sergeant shot with a revolver; and in 1893, 41,000 for the 
murder of Mr. Allender at Mentone. These instances are quoted 
from the company’s yearly booklets containing selected examples of 
accidents and compensations paid. The new edition of this little 
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book is beautifully got up: it is not adorned with vulgar pictures of 
a man being run over by a cab and similar subjects, but is tastefully 
and artistically illustrated, and is aptly called, “A Chapter of 
Accidents.” 

The total amount paid for accidents in 1893 was £146,717, as 
against £139,534 in 1892. This again may be partly due to com- 
mercial depression, but, if so, commercial depression is not so bad 
for the claim list as a severe and long-continued frost, which put the 
payments for 1891 up to £147,983. The increase in 1893 was 
47,183, of which £4,283 was on death claims, which were fewer in 
number though falling upon larger policies. A further £650 was on 
claims for loss of eyes or limbs, leaving only £2,250 for increase upon 
the weekly allowances, the item chiefly likely to be affected by 
abundance or scarcity of work. It is likely that scarcity of work 
produces larger demands for compensation for accidents, though 
working at high pressure produces more accidents. The explanation 
of the paradox is that, when there is plenty of money to be made, 
people do not care to waste time in continuing to be disabled. 

There is one reference which we regret to find has been omitted 
this year from the annual report, contrary to the practice of many 
years past, we mean the mention of “the necessary reserve for 
unexpired risks.” It is not right that any shareholder, and still less 
that any purchaser of the company’s shares, should suppose that the 
sum of £84,484, with the reserve fund of £10,000, represents a surplus 
of undivided profits, when it is only a provision, and that not an 
excessive provision, for losses in process of settlement, and for losses 
which will occur in due course, for which the premiums have been 
already brought into the account. The Railway Passengers’ should 
remember that it is still the leading company in accident business, 
and as such is bound to set a good example in these matters, an 
example which is much needed. 

The public have every reason to be satisfied with their relations 
with the Railway Passengers’ : individually with the liberal treatment 
they always meet with, and collectively with their financial relations. 
The trading profit for 1893 was about 10 per cent. of the premiums, 
and for this the contracts are guaranteed by a paid-up capital of 
%200,000, besides the sums of £94,484 above-mentioned. A full 
list of the investments is included in the balance-sheet. 


es 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY FaiLurRES.—No less than thirty 
American insurance companies went out of existence during 1893. 
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MANCHESTER FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


=\ 3 STABLISHED in 1824, the Manchester Fire has just 
presented its seventieth annual report. The existing 
dynasty has lasted four years: all the sixty-six years 
before that belong to the company’s ancient history. 
There is a legend that in the dim past it was once also 
a life office, of which little record remains. Coming nearer to the 
present date, its fire premium income appears to have reached a 
maximum and then to have fallen away, again to have reached a 
maximum of £289,364 in 1885, to have fallen to £163,368 in 1889, 
and to have finally reached the highest maximum of all, after four 


years’ management by Mr. Moffat, in 1893, being no less than 
£666,145. 


Attention might naturally be directed solely to the last period of 
four years as being the only period of any present interest, but the 
preceding period of four years deserves a brief reference. The 
diminution of income was not a wasting away of the business through 
neglect, but a deliberate lopping off of branches believed to be 
unprofitable. The home business sustained a slight fall in the four 
years from £108,000 to £103,000, but the foreign and colonial busi- 
ness was purposely reduced from £180,000 to £60,000. So trenchant 
a pruning naturally reduced the funds in hand in the course of one 
year by about £22,000, which led toa great outcry on the part of 
short-sighted critics, who overlooked the fact that outstanding liabili- 
ties were being reduced much more rapidly than were the assets, and 
that the company was better off in consequence. During the four 
years the dividend of 10 per cent. upon the paid-up capital was 
maintained, and the funds, excluding capital, were increased from 
34°4 per cent. of the premium income at 31st December, 1885, to 54°1 
per cent. of the premium income at 31st December, 1889. Such a 
result seems to show pretty plainly that the discarded foreign business 
was not so unprofitable as the directors supposed. It was a masterly 
retreat, but in present-day fire insurance something more is wanted 
than a masterly retreat—to wit, a masterly advance. Thus it came 
about that there was a change in the management. 





Under the new régime the premium income has progressed by 
leaps and bounds, and the reserve fund, so-called, has done the same. 
The constituent parts of this reserve: fund will require a little dissec- 
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tion presently. Meanwhile here follow the figures, which are striking 
enough :— 














Year. Premium Income, Reserve Fund. 
1889 ‘ : ; . £163,368 £88,380 
1890 , ; 2 200,205 217,452 
1891 ° ° ° a 354,062 275,012 
1892 ‘ . ° . 515,802 313,699 
1893 . , ° . 666,145 464,183 





The increases of income in 1891 and 1892 were chiefly due to 
extensions of business in the United States. Whether that of 1893 
should be referred to the same cause we have no immediate means of 
knowing. 


Just at the close of 1893 the company acquired the business of the 
Albion Fire Insurance Association, the history of which may be 
found in our number for January last. The purchase is mentioned in 
the report now under notice, and with characteristic promptness the 
accounts of the Albion have been brought in, and included in those 
of the Manchester before 31st December. The figures have been so 
thoroughly amalgamated, and have so completely ceased to have a 
separate existence, that there is no trace of them on the face of the 
accounts beyond a casual item of investment, which may be recognised 
as having once belonged to the Albion. The report mentions that 
the net premiums of £666,145 are stated, “ including Albion,” what- 
ever that means. The premiums of the Albion were about £100,000 

a year, and it may mean that the premiums include a whole year’s 
' income of the Albion for 1893, or it may mean that they only include 
the fund received from the Albion for running off the risks, or that 
they include both. There is a like uncertainty as to whether the 
losses and expenses of the Albion for 1893 are included in the 
Manchester figures, and as to how the expenses connected with the 
amalgamation have been dealt with in the accounts. It is a genuine 
compliment to the vastness of the Manchester figures that it cannot 
be said whether a particular sum of £100,000 does, or does not, form 
part of them. 


There is an entry in the revenue account of £82,500 for premium 
on shares, part of which would be on the 10,000 shares issued to the 
Albion as the consideration for the transfer of their assets and liabili- 
ties, while the remainder would be the premium on a fresh issue of 
15,000 shares made during last year, thus bringing the capital up to 
100,000 shares, with £200,000 paid. The revenue account closes with 
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a balance of £172,983, which some of the shareholders innocently 
consider to be the profit on the year’s trading, and wonder why they 
cannot have a larger slice of it. The dividends declared amount to 
%22,500, which sum was about provided by the interest on invest- 
ments and profit on securities realised. Leaving out these items and 
the premium on shares, the actual balance on the year’s fire trading 
was £68,863. But there was an increase of £150,343 in the premium 
income, which would involve an increased outstanding liability of 
more than £50,000, and this, with the want of knowledge as to the 
Albion figures already explained, makes it quite impossible for an 
outsider to say whether there was any profit on the year’s fire trading 
at all. This result is much more in accordance with the general 
experience of fire offices in 1893 than any hasty impressions drawn 
from the first appearance of the account. 

The substantial position of the company may be shown by the 
fact that the paid-up capital and other funds amount to £664,183, 
being as nearly as possible one year’s premium income. Without the 
paid-up capital, they are 69°7 per cent. of that income, as against 
54°1 per cent., the ratio which obtained at 31st December, 1889. 
There would have been a sufficient fund even without the premiums 
on shares (£100,000 in 1890 and £82,500 in 1893), but there would 
not have been an increased ratio. The premiums on shares, however, 
are profits, though perhaps not of the particular year in which they 
occur, and they are therefore rightly added to the fund in order to 
strengthen the general security. The present position has been 
attained not by profitable trading, which for two or three years past 
would have been impossible, but rather by a series of brilliant 
financial operations. If such success can be gained in the present 
state of fire business, what may not be expected of the Manchester 
when the time for making fire profits has come ! 


& 
> 





INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE COMPANIES.—In the House of Commons 
recently, Sir Herbert Maxwell asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether the effect of clause 8 of the Finance Bill upon the operations of 
industrial assurance companies had been calculated ; whether, under this 
clause, it would become impossible for any such company to pay any money 
in respect of a policy of assurance, however small, until the Commissioners 
had certified there was no estate duty recoverable; and whether he had 
realised the results upon the working classes of delaying the payments in 
respect of such policies, which were usually effected for funeral expenses. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer said his attention had been called to the 
matter, but he was not prepared to propose any alteration at present. 
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A QUESTION OF PRINCIPLE.—An interesting anecdote, quoted 
by the Master of the Rolls in giving judgment for the plaintiffs in an 
appeal case heard on May 2 last, is worth noting. The defendants 
had asserted that they were defending the case on principle. He 
recollected when at the Bar he was engaged by an insurance 
company at Liverpool to defend a case upon principle, and he told 
them he would do what they requested, but that he had a miserable 
little point of law that he thought would raise a successful defence ; 
whereupon the company said, “ Well, anyhow, you had better win.” 
He thought there was something of the same sort of principle in the 
defence that had been raised in the present case. 





CHILDREN AND SCHOOL LIFE.—An important course of lectures 
by Dr. A. T. Schofield, extending over several weeks, at the rooms 
of the National Health Society, has afforded some striking informa- 
tion, and none more so than the facts and statistics given in the third 
lecture, dealing with the above subject. He said “ that until a child 
is four years of age the mother’s greatest care must be to keep it 
alive; that during the period from four years to twelve, attention 
should be concentrated on its growth and education; and that during 
the period from twelve to twenty, attention should be devoted to 
its education.” Dr. Schofield next directed attention to a statistical 
table showing that, when the death-rate in England was 22 per 1,000, 
children under the age of four years died at the rate of 71 per 1,000 
if they were boys, and 62 if they were girls, while the death-rate 
among children between four and twelve was only 6 per 1,000; 
between the ages of twenty and thirty-four it was 8 ; between thirty- 
four and fifty-four it was 7, and it was only between the ages of 
seventy-four and ninety that the peril to life was greater than it was 
under four years. These figures were accounted for principally by 
the ignorance of parents and teachers; the child had got too old 
after four years for the parent or teacher to kill it, or they would do 
so. Young animals did not die off in this way, and the difference 
was due to the fact that the animal acted by instinct and the mother 
by reason ; she usually reasoned wrongly, and the children paid the 
penalty. “In the period between twelve and twenty one they must 
distinguish between boys and girls, and this he regarded as important 
at a time when so many were claiming to put the girl on an equality 
with her brother. He strongly objected to a girl being taught to do 
everything her brother did. Her frame was not fitted for it, and a 
broad distinction must be made after the age of twelve was reached.” 
Some further remarks on the importance of abundant nutrition, and 
above all of fresh air, were illustrated by the fact that children living 
principally in the streets of London were better off in this respect 


than children indoors, even in the most delightful and healthy parts 
of the country. 
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$nsurance Publications. 


Law Accident and Contingency Society: New Scheme for Officers of the 
Army and Navy.—The spirit of enterprise manifested by this society is beyond 
all dispute. The society’s ordinary policy against accidents is free from limits 
of residence, and includes a weekly allowance for temporary total disablement 
by typhoid, typhus, scarlet fever or small-pox. It also gives, in lieu of weekly 
allowances for partial disablement, capital sums in case of loss of life or limb 
by railway accident, in addition to the sums payable for the same accident as 
an ordinary accident. Here we have now a new prospectus extending these 
benefits to officers in the army and navy at the same premiums that are 
charged to first-class civilian risks. There are of necessity some few limitations. 
The risk of hostilities is excluded. Diseases will not be paid for if contracted 
out of Europe, nor weekly allowances for accidents, if so contracted, unless 
an extra premium has been paid, but all capital sums, both for ordinary and 
railway accidents, will be claimable for accidents happening in any part of the 
world. One need not wonder at these exclusions ; the wonder rather is that 
so much is included. Military evolutions are commonly supposed to involve 
more risk of accidents than attaches to a lawyer sitting in his office, and 
residence in barracks is not generally understood to be conducive to freedom 
from infectious diseases, while the sea risk for officers in Her Majesty’s navy 
is not to be overlooked. Were the prospectus put forward by some of our 
smaller accident offices we should advise that the offer be let severely alone, 
but, with the Law Accident Society, we advise officers of the army and navy 
to accept it at once, ere it be too late. The names on the prospectus are a 
sufficient guarantee that any contract entered into will be carried out, and 
some practical experience of the scheme might perhaps result in the 
conditions being modified. 





Policy Values : by James P. Bourne, A.I.A. (A. Trengove, 26 Paternoster 
Row, London ; price 3s.).—This is a handy little book, giving the values of a 
policy of £100 at every age from 33 to go, subject to every annual 
premium from £2 to £21 at intervals of one shilling or of a few shillings. 
The values are at 4 per cent. interest, and the table would have been a little 
more useful to actuaries if it had stated, what we have had to discover by 
investigation, that the values are based upon the Carlisle mortality, and are 
calculated by the formula A,-Pa,. The table is recommended to ‘‘all who 
purchase policies for investment,” but in this matter it is well to bear in mind 
that “a little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” A person who should 
purchase a policy by this table, which gives values with the premium just 
paid, would be giving too much for a policy with the premium just due and 
not paid. Again, a person who should buy one policy only by this table 
expecting that it would return him 4 per cent. interest, might be considerably 
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disappointed through forgetting that the mortality table applies to lives in the 
aggregate and not to individuals. For all that the table will be exceedingly 
useful in preventing some of the mistakes made by this very class of persons, 
those (and we think they are pretty numerous) who somehow drift into the 
possession of a policy on another man’s life and imagine they are making a 
good bargain. A glance at the table before acquiring the policy would often 
stop a foolish transaction. The values quoted are meant to be market values, 
and though, as stated in the preface, for a few years of the existence of a 
policy they may be less than surrender values, yet on the whole 4 per cent. 
values are high market values, unless there are future bonuses to be taken 
into account. Those who have policies offered to them in security may 
therefore use this table for weeding out undesirable proposals: if the amount 
wanted is more than the printed value, the transaction may be at once 
declined ; if it is less, the transaction may be reserved for definite actuarial 
opinion, founded upon a consideration of all the circumstances of the case. 
Actuaries may also do well to keep this table by them, for the benefit of 
those customers whose supreme anxiety is to avoid the payment of a fee, who 
“‘ only want a rough idea of the value, you know, without putting you to the 
trouble of making any calculations.” The form of the tables, it will be seen, 
will enable actuaries easily to make a percentage allowance for loading and for 
selection. The preface suggests an ingenious way of applying the table to a 
policy with bonuses. It would have been convenient if the values had been 
given of a policy free of premiums, as such policies are becoming more usual 
than formerly. This would also have provided an alternative method for 
valuing bonuses. There are more useful applications of this table of Carlisle 
4 per cent. values than might at first sight be supposed, and we therefore repeat 
that it is a handy little book. 


iin 
> 





EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


THE directors submit to the shareholders their thirteenth annual report, together with the 
audited accounts to 31st March, 1894. The premiums of the year are £267,960, against 
£250,045 of the year preceding, an increase of £17,915. The proposed new Employers’ 
Liability Bill and the Chicago Exhibition led to exceptional charges on the year, owing to 
which the expenses are slightly increased. The investments (at cost), loans, cash in hand, 
on deposit, and in bank, with the balances due, represent a total of £337,639. The deprecia- 
tion in the market value does not exceed 4} per cent., and this is fully covered by the 
reserves. Interest to the amount of £1,499 is in arrear on three securities. The balance of 
the year’s account is £157,361. Out of this amount, which provides for current policies 
and general reserves, the directors recommend a dividend of 4s. per share (free of income- 
tax), equal to 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital for the year. A Bill for the amendment of 
the Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, was introduced as a Government measure. The passing 
of this into law appeared so imminent that considerable expense was incurred in anticipation. 
The Bill, however, was withdrawn, and there is no prospect of its reintroduction during the 
present session. Sir Wm. B. Forwood, Mr. Charles Thomas and Mr. Philip H. Waterlow, 
retire in the prescribed rotation, and, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election as 
directors, In accordance with the resolution of the shareholders, Messrs. Welton, Jones 
and Co, have audited the accounts now submitted, and offer themselves for re-election for 
the ensuing year. 
Revenue Account, ist April, 1893, to 31st March, 1894. 
Balance of last year’s account, £151,330. 9s. 11d. ; Zess dividend declared 
11th May, 1893, £15,000 a . . . : 4 . ° 
Revenue of the year—premiums, /ss bonus and returns to the assured 
and reassurance, £267,959. 19s. 3d.; interest, £10,877. 125. 3d.; 


£136,330 9 11 





transfer fees, £20. 10s. ; profits on exchange, £349. Is. 9d. . 279,207 3 3 
Realized profits on investments . ° . ; . . ° ° 1orl 6 2 
£415,638 19 4 
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Charges against revenue of the year—directors’ and auditors’ fees, 
Taner, salaries and house expenses, £8,297. 9s. 8d.; rent and 
rates, £2,041. IIs. Id.; taxes (home and foreign), £4,638. 6s. 7d. ; 
advertising, £3,711. 9s. 9d. ; books and stationery, £4,374. 6s. 11d. ; 
legal costs and professional fees, £1,278. 14s. 8d.; branch and 
agency office charges, £3,492. 6s. 2d.; postage and parcels, £325. 
6s. Id.; travelling (inspection, etc.), 44,761. 19s. 11d.—total 
expenses, £35,526. Ios. 10d.; commission and losses paid and 

outstanding, £221,776. 4s. 11d.; depreciation of furniture, £855. 
3s. 7d.; bad debts, £119. 10s. 7d. x : : : ‘ £258,277 9 11 
Balance of this year’s account . . ; ‘ : ; ; . 157,301 9 5 





£415,638 19 4 








Balance-sheet, 31st March, 1894. 











Dr. 
Shareholders’ capital—75,000 shares, £10 each, £750,000. Capital 
ealled up—75,000 shares £2 per share é . ‘ N . £150,000 0 O 
‘* Special reserve ’’ (being premium on new issue of shares) . ;. . 25,000 0 O 
Outstanding liabilities, including losses and commission ; . . 75,627 14 8 
Branch and agency balances ‘ * = : ‘ ; ‘ 192 4 5 
Amounts due to other companies . . ‘ ° ‘ ° . 1,657 15 7 
Balance of revenue account . ‘. . : ; “ * : ° 157,301 9 5 
£409,839 4 1 
Cr. 
Investments—at cost :— 
British Government and bank stocks . . . . : : £10,399 16 7 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . : : , ; 28,409 7 5 
Foreign Government securities .  . es 61,834 19 3 
Foreign and Colonial Municipal securities ar my) es 67,700 15 4 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks . . ° 130,176 15 6 
Railway and other preference stocks . . . . ; ‘ 8,285 10 I 
Loans on mortgage and other securities . . . . ° ° 9,586 18 6 
Fixed deposit , , . ° ° ‘ ‘ , ot us 3 9 8 
£316,467 2 10 
Branch and agency balances a ee ve er 66,130 19 9 
Amounts due from other companies. i . ° . . 1,804 5 0 
Outstanding premiums ae ee ae) ee Se 4,926 II 0 
Interest accrued . . ° ‘ ° : ° . ° . ° 3.424 9 II 
Furniture, fittings, etc. . - ‘ ‘ . 5 : . > 2,644 II O 
Cash at bankers, £14,409. 12s. 11d.; in hand, £31. 11s.8d. . ° 14,441 4 7 
£409,839 4 1 





EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THE one hundred and thirty-second annual general meeting of members of this society was 
held at the Society’s House, Mansion House Street, E.C., on 8th May, Mr. Richard Twining 
(the president) in the chair. 


Mr. H. W. Manly (actuary and manager) read the notice convening the meeting. The 
directors’ report was as follows :— 


The directors have great pleasure in meeting their fellow members on the present occasion, 
and in submitting a statement of the transactions of the society during the past year. 


The substitution of the memorandum and articles of association for the deed of settle- 
ment and bye-laws which had been approved and adopted by two special general courts held 
on the 12th January and 1st February, 1893, was confirmed by order of the High Court of 
Justice (Chancery Division) on the 7th of June, and the registrar’s certificate was granted on 
the 16th of June, when the new constitution came into effective operation, 
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The extended powers have enabled the directors to enlarge the scope of the society’s 
operations by granting endowment assurances with full participation in the profits according 
to the number of years each policy has been in force since the preceding valuation, thus meet- 
ing a popular demand, with results which have proved most satisfactory. 


While they hope by this and similar measures to extend the sphere of the society’s use- 
fulness, the directors will jealously conserve the interests of the members, and have no inten- 
tion of departing from those principles of strict economy which have been the main cause of 
the society’s prosperity. 

The number of proposals received last year was 274 for the assurance of £310,900; 30 of 
these for £30,900 were declined ; and 228 policies were issued assuring the sum of £244,250, 
at annual premiums of £9,813. ros, 8d. and single premiums of £1,319. 7s. 6¢. Proposals 
for £35,750 were from some cause or other either deferred or not completed. 


The claims by death admitted during the year were in respect of 69 lives assured by 88 
policies for a total sum assured of £109,300. The bonus additions attaching to these policies 
at the time of death amounted to £121,280. 5s.; but in many cases bonuses which had 
been declared upon these policies, amounting to £14,021. 10s., had been surrendered either 
for cash or reduction of premiums, so that the total bonus additions which had been allotted 
amounted in the aggregate to £135,301. 155., being 123°8 per cent. of the sum assured. A 
complete list of the claims with the amount of premiums paid by the assured is annexed. 


Thirty-four policies, assuring the sum of £35,051. 10s., to which additions of £9,104. 8s. 
had been added, were surrendered for the sum of peo 15s. 8d., the total premiums paid 
having been £16,108. 10s., showing a return, on the average, of more than the premiums 
aid. 

‘ The accounts presented on this occasion are, in accordance with the provision of the 
articles of association, made up in the form required by the Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 
1870. They show that there has been an increase of £44,995. 9s. 3a. in the funds, which 
amounted at the end of the year to £4,174,635. Is. 10d., and that the total expenses were 
£11,320. 155. 6d., being 7°1 per cent. of the net premium income, or 3°7 per cent. of the 
total revenue. 


The directors have to record with sincere regret the death of their esteemed colleague, 
Mr. John Alldin Moore, who was elected to the board in 1859, appointed a trustee in 1860, 
served as president from 1888 until 1892, and who by his ability, zeal and energy aided 
materially in promoting the interests of the society. The directors, acting in accordance 
with the articles of association, have filled up the vacancy by the appointment of Mr. Evan 
Spicer, of the firm of Messrs. James Spicer and Sons, alderman of the London County 
Council, whose family has been connected with the society for a great number of years. 


In accordance with the articles of association three directors retire from office at the con- 
clusion of this meeting. The retiring directors are Matthew Bell, Esq., Edward Bullock, 
Esq., and Thomas Lane Devitt, Esq., who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


The meeting has to elect an auditor or auditors for the ensuing year, according to regu- 
lation 64 of the articles of association, which provides that the number of auditors shall be 
determined by the society in general meeting ; and that one of such auditors, if more than 
one be appointed, shall be a professional accountant or a firm of professional accountants. 


In conclusion, the directors would urge the members to extend the usefulness of the society 
by bringing to the notice of their friends its undoubted merits and prosperity, for the wider 
these are known the more surely will the principles upon which it is conducted receive the 
support and approval of an enlightened public. 

RICHARD TWINING, President. 
SCHEDULE I. 


Dr. Revenue Account for the Year ending 31st December, 1893. 


Amount of funds at the beginning of the year. = : . - £4,129,640 12 
Premiums :— 
New . ‘ ‘ ; ; . ‘ , 417,321 15 
Renewal . . s : 147,050 2 
. — 158,371 18 
Interest and dividends : ° . : 153,277 18 
Less income-tax . ° . 4,035 15 
149,242 
Registration fees and fines . 56 ; 


6 
6 
8 


4454375311 1 
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Cr. 

Claims (no reassurances *) . . m £109,300 0 O 
Additions to those claims by way of bonus . . 121,280 5 0 

£230,580 5 0 
Surrendered policies . ° > ° . x ‘ 16,402 15 8 
Cash paid for surrendered ee Co! ee ee 1,988 7 6 
Annuities . 3 3 ‘ . ° 5 . 2,383 16 2 
Commission (no commission allowed *) ; . Nil. 
Expenses of management . 11,320 15 6 
Dividends and bonuses to shareholders (no shareholders *) . ; ° Nil. 
Amount of funds at the end of the year, as per second schedule 4,174,635 1 10 








44,437,311 I 2 8 


* The Equitable has no reassurances, has never paid commission for the introduction of business, 
or employed agents ; and, being purely a mutual office, has no shareholders. 





Audited by 
Benj. G. LAKE, Wo. Hine-Haycock, 
WALTER H. Lone, GrorcE H. B. MocEr, 


JOHN BooDLeE, H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
oth April, 1894. 


SCHEDULE II. 


Balance-sheet on the 31st December, 1893. 





LIABILITIES. 
Total funds as per first schedule . ; ‘ j . . . - £45174,635 1 10 
Claims admitted, but not paid . ‘ . R ‘ : ‘ ° 18,604 15 0 
$4,193,239 16 10 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property in England and Wales . . ° ‘ — 1,760,458 17 1 
Loans on general district rates ° ° ° . ° ° 73,226 0 O 
9 >» poorrates . ° ° ° . ° ° ° 41,618 13 7 
»» 99 drainage and other rates. a" . ° 47,233 14 8 
»» 99 the society’s policies within their surrender value 3 ' ‘ 218,834 ° 
Investments :— 
British Government securities ‘ re . : ° . 132,068 16 0 
Indian and Colonial Government securities . 378,883 6 oO 
Foreign Government securities . a . . Nil. 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks ° . ° 525,915 9 0 
Railway stocks, guaranteed . . ‘ ° 109,860 II O 
East Indian Railway ‘* B”’ annuities. . : ° ° ° 98,000 0 O 
Colonial corporation bonds . : ‘ ° 25,725 0 O 
ne span y and county stocks ‘ 438,335 0 0 
ock and harbour bonds . : . ‘ . ° ° 200,000 0 O 
Freehold estate . . . a ; . : ° . ° 71,000 0 O 
Reversions . . : . . . : 27,821 4 I 
Premiums due and unpaid . 3 : ‘ ee ‘ : : 15,302 13 8 
Interest due and unpaid . : , . ° . 5,222 13 5 
Cash in hand and on current account . M ‘ : _ : : 23,673 10 4 
£4193,239 16 10 
—— 
Audited by 
Benjy. G. LAKE, Won. Hine-Haycock, 
WALTER H. Lone, GrorGE H. B. MOGER, 
JoHN BooDLE, H. W, MANLY, Actuary. 
oth April, 1894. 


The Chairman said—Gentlemen and brother members of the Equitable, it is a great 
satisfaction to my colleagues in the direction and myself to meet you here on this occasion, 
being the first general meeting held under the new calidee of association. It may perhaps 
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have seemed to some of you as it has to myself from time to time, that a long period has 
elapsed since we met together in council at Cannon Street Hotel to take measures for 
arranging the new scheme ; but on reflection I dare say you will all see that there really has 
not been any time lost. In the first place, it was about midsummer before the scheme 
passed through the Court in its final shape, and after that the directors had no slight occupa- 
tion and anxious consideration over its various details. Before going into further particulars 
I feel it my duty—and I am sure I am speaking the sense of all those who are around me 
and of those I see in face of me—to say that in the somewhat arduous and important matter 
we have had to deal with we have always felt and do feel under a ver Fig obligation to 
the energetic and courteous actuary who sits at my side. (Cheers.) If Mr. Manly had had 
the initiation of this new constitution, and if all its details had emanated from his own fertile 
resources, I believe his after-work in putting it into active operation would have been infinitely 
less. But I may say we have all felt that he has been of the — service to us, as was 
the committee from your own body, who were good enough to help us in the early stages of 
the business, in bringing this scheme into its perfect shape as‘ it now stands. (Hear, hear.) 
I do not think I need take up your time or trouble you by going into all the various heads 
of details, many of which are simply those which the directors have to deal with in their 
constant management of the affairs of this society ; but I will deal with those heads which 
concern most particularly the working of this business. Before I do so, however, I may men- 
tion to you what I think will be at all events an interesting piece of intelligence, as it comes 
to us in a somewhat curious manner, and that is that the old series of policies prior to 1816 
is now quite exhausted. Up to a week or ten days ago I should have had to tell you that 
there was one policy left That policy was upon a female life, and it had passed into other 
hands, and about ten days ago we had information from some solicitors that the assured 
had been dead since 1888 or 1889. Under these circumstances of course the policy was not 
entitled to share in the last bonus, and as the premiums have been paid, that will have to 
be adjusted, but the bonus, which was no less than £1,500, will revert to the society. Thatisa 
curious wind up of an arrangement which has been a fertile source of discussion. (Hear, hear.) 
I have now to call your attention to the three main heads of change under the new articles of 
association. The first is that by which we are no longer prohibited from taking lives which do 
not come strictly according to medical report, into the first-class. In availing ourselves of that 
extension we have been very careful not to depart from the old principle of caution which 
has always been a prominent feature in this court, and has had so great and so successful an 
issue upon its oe. But there are a considerable number of proposers, who, though not 
strictly of the first class, come more or less very near to it. From various causes—sometimes 
from an early illness which is supposed to have been completely recovered, sometimes from a 
blemish in family history, and from other causes of that description; but which in the judgment 
of our medical officer can be fully and fairly covered by a certain extra—to use the technical 
phrase—loading of the premium—those, I say, are a class of insurances which are readily 
taken by quite the first rank of offices who are competing with us for business. We, there- 
fore, think this extension is likely to be very useful to the society; and, in fact, we have 
already had several instances of an encouraging kind. The next alteration is that of endow- 
ment policies—that is, policies to emerge at a certain fixed date, or previously ifdeath should 
occur. There again it is a mere matter of calculation, and this extension has already brought 
us a very fair number of policies of that description. That also, I think, will be a valuable 
addition to the resources of this office. (Cheers.) I now come to the third, which is of a 
peculiar character, and one which has required a good deal of consideration and has been 
adopted with much interest, I refer to deferred policies upon infant lives, and in connection 
with the business which has come to us under this head, I may say that at this moment the 
youngest member of this society is one year old. (Laughter.) This particular branch of 
business exemplifies in a very marked degree those qualities which I have already had the 
leasure of alluding to in the actuarial management of our business. It is an entirely new 
eature—new, I believe, in a great measure, not altogether, to the insurance world. It was 
taken up by us quite as a novelty, and the directors gave it very repeated and careful con- 
sideration. The result of that was that we determined to adopt it; and having intimated 
that decision--which met, I may say, with the entire concurrence of the actuary—we were 
perfectly astonished at the rapidity with which Mr. Manly, with his mastery over figures, 
completed the necessary calculations, the minute scale of premiums, the various conditions, 
and, in fact, everything connected with it, and brought them before us in a perfect form read 
for the public eye. (Cheers.) Several assurances have come to us under this head, and 
think that also will be a useful addition to us. (Hear, hear.) I now come to some figures 
which our actuary has prepared, and which will put you in possession not only of the state of 
affairs during last year, but for other periods. To take, first of all, the proceedings of last 
year, the new policies were 228, assuring £244,250, with net premiums of £11,300 odd. In 
the previous year the number was larger, 264, assuring £259,000 odd, being a diminution 
15,000, with £2,000 excess of premiums. That may seem rather contradictory after 
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what I have said about the hopeful prospects of our new schemes, but the fact is, that duri 
all the early part of the year, while these matters were under consideration, there was a lul 
in the business. Proposers naturally waited to see what would come of it, and the con- 
sequence was business was very quiet during the early part of the year. But there was a very 
considerable increase of business during the latter months of the year, and I think I may say 
—although it is said you should never prophesy unless you are sure, and therefore I do not 
know I ought to predict, but I think I may venture to say that when we meet you again in 
this room at the end of another year, we shall have a very good tale to tell as to the increased 
number of insurances in this office. (Cheers.) Then, taking the three periods of five years 
each, from'1879 to 1883, there were 735 policies, assuring £888,000 ; from 1884 to 1888 there 
were 576 policies, assuring £624,000; from 1889 to 1893 there were no fewer than 1,188 
policies, assuring £1,292,404. (Cheers.) You will have seen in the report that on the 
business of last year there was an addition of £40,000 odd to our capital, so that upon the 
whole I think I may congratulate you upon things wearing a very hopeful aspect. (Hear, 
hear.) But there is one point which I hope I may be allowed to press very earnestly upon 
members who are present here to-day, and also I hope upon those members who are not here, 
the immense importance of every one of them doing his best to bring new business to the 
office. (Hear, hear.) Our expenditure is insignificant—7°1 per cent. upon the net pre- 
miums, and 3°5 per cent. upon the gross premiums—a mere nothing; and if upon special 
occasions we may bring our new systems of insurance prominently before the public eye, 
the cost of advertising may somewhat run up the expenses, but, if so, it will be money 
wisely and well laid out. (Hear. hear.) But in the main we rely upon every member 
doing his best to bring new business to the office. I will only ask you just to consider 
what the effect would be if every member here took some ——— with him as he 
left the office, and if he would bring in one new member during the course of the year 
what an enormous addition to the business we might have. (Hear, hear.) We have now 
increased our constituency, and should be very glad to see the number of our members 
quadrupled. In the meantime I feel I cannot do my duty to this office and to your- 
selves without urging upon you, as has been done on former occasions, but more especially 
now that we can offer the public so many new advantages and have such an active 
and energetic system of pushing business within the limits I have mentioned, that we should 
feel very greatly indebted to the members if they would co-operate with us in our effort to 
extend the business. (Hear, hear.) I do not know that as regards the remaining clauses 
of the scheme I should occupy your time. They are chiefly of an administrative character, 
in which you will trust the directors to do their best. I will therefore now move that the 
report and accounts be received and adopted, and entered on the minutes. (Cheers.) 


Mr. H. Rokeby Price, one of the vice-presidents, seconded the motion, which was at once 
unanimously agreed to, 


The retiring directors—Mr. Matthew Bell, Mr, Edward Bullock, and Mr. Thomas Lane 
Devitt—were re-elected. 


The Chairman said that under the new articles of association the society must have the 
assistance of a professional auditor, and the directors having carefully considered the point, 
had come to the conclusion that they could not do better in the interests of the society than 
recommend that Mr. Frederick Whinney, who was well-known as an accountant in the City 
of London, should be elected the first professional auditor. He begged to propose that 
Mr. Whinney be elected professional auditor for the current year, and that the remuneration 
be 100 guineas. 


Mr. H. H., Dobree seconded the motion, which was cordially adopted. 


Mr. W. Hine-Haycock and Mr. George H. B. Moger were elected auditors to act with 
the professional accountant, with a complimentary fee of ten guineas each. 


General Sim proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for their excellent 
services during the past year. 


Mr. W. Hine-Haycock seconded the motion, and it was cordially agreed to. 


The Chairman—I rise to thank you, gentlemen, for the very cordial and kind terms in 
which you have offered us and passed this vote of thanks. I can truly say that work at the 
Equitable is to me a work of great pleasure and satisfaction, and I am sure I may say the 
same for all my colleagues and for Mr. Manly, who is now our actuary. I am happy to see 
here also our former actuary, Mr. Burridge, and I hope he will allow me to offer him all our 
good wishes, and to say we have not at all forgotten his work in the early stage of our new 
articles of association, which we have this day been considering in detail as being in full 
operation, (Cheers.) Gentlemen, I thank you very much. 


The meeting then dispersed. 
° 69" 
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s Total Bo eh a 
. m ota muses mut or mount 0! i 
Policy No. | Date.| assured, | Declared. | or Reduction of | Claim paid. | Paid. 
mium. 
& £ Ss. £ os £ +. & 
3230 1824 2,000 5:870 0 — 7,870 0 3,196 
4023 1827 600 1,647 0 _ 2,247 0 1,013 
4410 1829 500 1,325 0 718 16 1,106 4 605 
4875 1831 | 1,000 | 2,575 © — 3575 9 1,484 
4929 1831 400 1,022 0 160 o 1,262 0 479 
5113 1832 500 1,230 oO — 1,730 O 692 
5449 1834 1,000 2,385 0 — 39385 0 1,386 
5897 1836 500 1,135 © ~— 1,635 © 334 
6107 1838 5,000 10,975 0 4:932 4 11,042 16 5,687 
6156 1838 2,000 4,390 oO 1,270 0 5,120 O 3,706 
6510 1839 2,000 4,160 oO — 6,160 0 3,231 
6734 1840 500 992 10 — 1,492 10 724 
6819 1841 5,000 9,925 0 — 14,925 0 6,248 
6964 1842 500 1,050 0 235 0 1,315 0 555 
7033 1842 2,000 4,010 O — 6,010 O 2,549 
7347 1844 1,000 1,910 0 os 2,910 0 1,252 
7418 1845 5,000 9,650 oO — 14,650 oO 5,660 
7434 1845 2,000 3,820 O — 5,820 0 3,017 
7456 1845 500 917 10 — 1,417 10 736 
7511 1845 500 917 10 — 1,417 10 655 
7516 1845 500 917 10 — 1,417 10 626 
7546 1846 2,000 3,710 O — 5,710 oO 2,562 
7662 1846 500 917 10 — 1,417 10 613 
7673 1846 500 917 10 -- 1,417 10 523 
7891 1848 1,500 2,670 o — 4,170 0 1,88 
7927 1848 500 880 0 a 1,380 0 6 
7929 1848 200 356 oO 340 0 216 o 290 
7947 1848 100 176 0 I2 5 263 15 132 
8013 1848 1,000 1,685 o _ 2,685 o 1,1 
8070 1849 1,500 2,557 10 — 4,057 10 1,9 
8116 1849 2,000 3,370 O — 5,370 0 2,511 
8129 1849 2,500 4,212 10 — 6,712 10 2,311 
8218 1850 1,000 1,705 0 — 2,705 Oo 1,383 
8229 1850 1,000 1,705 oO 1,625 0 I, ° 1,702 
8277 1850 1,000 1,610 o — 2,610 oO 1,257 
8302 1851 500 815 0 _ 1,315 0 478 
8353 1851 600 966 o 468 5 1,097 15 773 
8510 1853 200 326 o a 526 o 219 
9073 1857 3,000 4,215 0 _ 7215 0 3,096 
9135 1858 1,000 I, ° —_ 2,330 0 1,256 
9176 1858 1,500 ais ° — 3,405 Oo 1,262 
9185 1858 2,500 3275 0 ates 5.775 0 3497 
9246 1859 1,000 1,235 0 1,175 0 1,060 o 1,187 
9319 1859 400 494 0 - 894 0 221 
9343 1859 1,000 1,235 0 _ ay 4 ° 907 
9376 1860 1,000 1,197 10 1,117 10 I, ° 949 
9381 1860 1,000 1,177 10 — 2,177 10 1,121 
9457 1860 100 117 15 — 217 15 62 
9467 1861 1,000 1,140 0 — 2,140 0 809 
9610 1862 1,000 1,082 10 — 2,082 10 785 
9732 1863 1,000 1,025 0 _ 2,025 oO 757 
9971 1865 500 445 0 — 945 0 391 
9985 186 200 178 © _ 378 oO 239 
102 I 1,000 737 10 a= 1,737 10 797 
10376 1869 500 330 0 = 830 0 430 
} son + 67,300 | 120,582 15 | 12,054 © 175,828 15 82,806 
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Total B neh bev 
. otal onuses mut or Vas: ount oO! 
Policy No. | Date. ama. Declared. or Reduction of | Claim paid. ~~ 
‘i Premium. 
4 , ae , aa i * £ 
Brought 6 120,582 15 | 12,054 0 | 175,828 15 | 82,806 
forward § °° 7 3300 95 5 9054 759 ’ 
10454 1869 2,000 1,320 0 _ 3,320 © 2,736 
10561 1870 1,000 640 0 411 10 1,228 10 1,371 
10595 1870 300 I92 0 —— 492 0 307 
10603 1870 1,000 640 oO 560 0 1,080 0 884 
10646 1870 100 62 0 _ 162 0 51 
10897 1872 150 84 0 72 0 162 0 83 
10967 1872 300 162 0 _ 462 0 277 
11133 1873 1,000 520 0 _ 1,520 0 1,080 
11231 1873 500 250 0 220 0 530 O 476 
11287 1873 1,600 fe) 704 0 I ° 1,246 
11360 1874 500 230 fe) _ 3 fe) 523 
11387 1874 1,000 4 fe) _ 94! ° 507 
11399 1874 2,000 ° _ ° 1,197 
11417 1874 200 92 0 -- 292 0 172 
11418 1874 200 92 0 _ 292 0 172 
11419 1874 300 138 oO oo 438 oO 258 
11420 1874 300 138 0 - 438 0 258 
11424 1874 1,000 460 0 — 1,460 0 646 
11438 1874 500 230 0 = 730 0 291 
11554 1875 | 4,000 1,760 oO — 5,760 oO 2,329 
11660 1875 | 1,000 420 0 oa 1,420 0 9156 
1175 1876 | 550 209 0 — 759 0 353 
II 1876 2,000 760 oO _— 2,760 oO 
12284 1880 | ‘1,000 240 0 _ 1,240 0 289 
12315 1880 | 2,000 480 0 — 2,480 Oo me 
12502 1881 | 4,000 880 o — 4,880 0 1,5 
12503 1881 | 2,000 440 0 — 2,440 O 1,261 
12526 1882 3,000 fe) -- 3,660 Oo 1,291 
12749 1883 | 3,000 540 0 —_ 39540 0 783 
12868 1884 | ‘1,000 160 oO — 1,160 oO 361 
12869 1884 | 1,000 160 Oo — 1,160 Oo 361 
12890 1884 | »500 400 0 — 2,900 O 902 
12940 1885 3000 140 0 -- 1,140 0 705 
88 109,300 | 135,301 15 | 14,021 I0 | se 5 | 108,910 
ANALYSIS. 
Sums Assured. | Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, 
In 11 cases the sum assured and declared bonuses : & - £, 3 
exceeded three times the original amount assured . 595 52,214 
In 40 cases the sum assured and declared bonuses 
exceeded twice, but did not reach three times the 49,600 131,778 10 


original amount assured . 
So that in 51 cases, or 58 per cent. of the whole, the 





sum assured and declared bonuses exceeded twice 


the original amount assured. Sy. ° £65,100 £183,992 10 











In 65 cases, or nearly three-fourths of the whole, the sum assured and declared bonuses 
amounted to or exceeded one-and-a-half times the original amount assured. 


The average amount assured by each policy was e « £1,242 


The average bonus additions declared on each policy was. - 1,537 10s. 
being 123°8 per cent. of the sum assured. 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


THE thirty-second annual meeting of the shareholders in this company was held on 26th 
' April, at the Law Association Rooms, Liverpool, at twelve o’clock noon; Mr. Duncan 
Graham (the chairman of the company) presiding. 

Mr. C, G. Fother (manager and secretary) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, the report of the directors was taken as read. 

The Chairman said : Gentlemen, you have all had an opportunity of studying the report 
and statement of accounts, and I presume that on this occasion, as usual, you will prefer to 
take them as read, and allow me to go on making what remarks I have to make on the 
business of the year, which has undoubtedly been a very trying one in the experience of 
fire insurance companies generally. When I had the honour of addressing you last year, I 
remember I mentioned that in order to find a parallel to the experience of 1892 we had to 
go back to the year of the Chicago fire in 1871, but although we have had no great fire in 
1893, as we had in 1892 in St. John’s, the business of the companies, and I am not now 
speaking of our own company, but of companies generally, has been decidedly worse than in 
1892. There are still a certain number of companies, including some of the most important, 
which have still to publish their accounts for the year, and, of course, of those I can say 
nothing, but a sufficient number of companies have submitted their accounts to their share- 
holders to enable us to see how insurance has been going, and what results it has left to those 
interested. Up to the present time twenty companies, exclusive of ourselves, have 
published their accounts, and the results taken altogether—I have made no invidious 
examination into individual companies—are as follows :—They have taken in premiums 
45,949,163, and the apparent result as shown by the profit and loss account submitted 
shows a loss of £247,258, or an average for each of the twenty companies of £ 12, 363. 
If the necessary correction be applied for unexpired risks the result is made slightly 
worse, because the total loss then becomes £275,613, or an average for each 
company of £13,780. This is the result of a general, although we may confidently assume 
only a temporary, deterioration in the quality of fire insurance business in every part of the 
world. No one part seems to be worse than another. Even the best class of home 
business, which enters so largely into the making up of the business of the oldest London 
companies, has shown as great a deterioration as the more miscellaneous business done by 
other companies. To all English companies it is necessarily a matter of great interest to 
see how business is going in America, which is an enormous field, diligently cultivated by 
all English companies I have taken out the figures of the English companies doing 
business in the United States. The business done by the English companies represented 
in premiums $40,170,141, and the apparent result, placing the premiums on one side and 
the losses and expenses on the other, was a loss of $1,373,546. If the necessary correction 
be applied in this case, also, for unexpired risks, the amount is slightly, but only slightly 
increased. It becomes $1,400,264. Seeing how uniformly unremunerative the 1893 
business has been to English companies, it becomes a matter of interest to know how far 
the American companies have shared the same experience. The number of companies is 
so enormous in the United States—and many of them very small—that it would be 
impossible to tabulate the total results. I have taken eight of the largest companies, as 
being likely to give the fairest possible representation of the results achieved by them in 
their own field. These eight companies’ experience closely resembles that of all the 
English companies working in the United States. The eight companies did a business 
represented by premiums of $25,860,276, and there was an apparent profit of $125,488, 
but after the necessary correction is applied for unexpired risks on increased business, the 
result is a loss of $651,412, so that the loss upon a smaller amount of premiums 

ds pretty closely with the larger loss made by the English companies on a larger 
volume of business. It seems, therefore, that fire insurance business throughout the world 
has been going through a decidedly critical — But coming, however, to our own 
affairs, which, after all, are what more especially interest us, you will see by the statement 
of accounts that has been furnished to you that our premium income is £868,138, against 
an income of the previous year of £881,056, consequently showing a reduction in business 
of £12,918. The result is a loss, as shown by the income and expenditure account, of 
£2,866, but in estimating this allowance must be made for the fact that there is a diminution 
in our business of £12,918, and that diminution in business carries with it a corresponding 
reduction of unexpired risk upon that amount. Judged from an actuary’s point of view 
the result of the year’s working there would be not a loss of £2,866, but a small profit of 
42,301 ; and in connexion with this diminution of business I may explain that our United 
States business shows a diminution of £28,000, and as the total business of the year shows 
a diminution of £13,000, it follows that we have increased in other parts of the world 
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outside the United States by about £15,000. This diminution in American business is 
entirely the result of our own action. We fully recognise the sterling value of a great deal 
of the American business, which is just as choice as any we have at home, but there is also 
a great deal that requires careful watching, and sometimes severe pruning. We have been 
applying the pruning knife during the past year, with the result that we have reduced the 
business by £28,000, and we already feel the effects of this. We see there is a distinct 
improvement in the American business as compared with this time last year, which we 
attribute eo to this pruning, and partly to the fact, which I must not omit to mention, 
that rates have been raised. Some rates have not been raised, because they were as high 
as necessary for efficient remuneration of the companies, but where they were low, and 
where experience showed they were persistently too low, those rates have been raised; and 
partly as a consequence of increased rates, and partly as a consequence of diminution in the 
number of the fires, experience out there is decidedly better thanit was. During the past year 
we have had no great conflagration like that of the previous year at St. John’s, which ruined the 
otherwise fair prospect so far as we were concerned. Our largest fire during the past year 
has been £8,785. That, I am sorry to say, took place in Liverpool. The second largest 
of our home fires amounted to £5,300, and that, I am constrained to confess, also took 
place in Liverpool ; so you will see we in Liverpool have during the past year been living 
in a house into the composition of which glass enters so largely that we cannot indulge in 
the pleasure of throwing stones at others for fear of a damaging retort. As ne 
dividend, we of course had no hesitation in proposing to pay our usual dividend, and it is 
satisfactory to us to know that very nearly three-fourths of that is derived from the accumula- 
tions of the self-denial of previous years, so that we only need under any circumstances 
to dip to a small extent into profits where there are profits, or into the very large balance 
which we always carry forward every year, in order to make up that dividend. Soin the 
past year we have lost the services of our colleague Mr. Lemonius, who has been con- 
strained by advancing years and impaired health to resign his seat at the board. On the 
other hand, I am happy to say we have strengthened our numbers by the accession of 
Mr. J. T. Brunner, M.P., who kindly accepted an invitation from us to join our board, and 
in whom we confidently expect we shall find an efficient and valuable member, not merely 
from his known business capacity, but also from the large influence which he necessarily 
oe in connexion with procuring business, especially of an industrial character. We 
ook for very satisfactory results from that addition to our board. As regards the present 
year, I generally am in the habit of saying how business is doing so far as it has gone, and 
I may say the experience of companies generally up to date in the present year is that there 
is a decided turn in the affairs of f fire insurance business. Business all round is better, and 
so far as we are concerned that is distinctly confirmed by our own experience. (Hear, 
hear.) Our res as made up to the latest date, that is to say our last weekly statement 
submitted to the board on Monday last, show a very substantial improvement on 1893, an 
improvement so substantial that if carried on to the end of the year would leave nothing to 
be desired. I may also say, in confirmation of this, though not to the same extent, our 
figures for the present year show a very considerable improvement upon the year 1892, 
although 1892 was a year that was running very satisfactorily indeed until it was ruined by 
that very disastrous fire at St. John’s. So that I think we may fairly assume that we have 
come pretty well to the end of this trying time which has prevailed in the fire insurance 
world for pretty well two years now, and that unless something quite untoward should occur 
there is no reason why we should not entertain a confident hope that when we meet again 
this time next year it may be to consider a statement of accounts which not merely admits 
of our paying the usual dividend, but also resembles our many previous years in leaving at 
our disposal a still larger sum to be carried forward for the strengthening of our reserves in 
the way we have been in the habit of doing so many years, and the strengthening of which 
reserves has been such a powerful factor in enabling us to pay you without hesitation a 
dividend which those two years could not be said to have earned themselves. I sincerely 
trust that may be the case. We have no reason to doubt it unless something entirely 
unexpected occurs. With these remarks I now move—‘“ That the report, statement of 
receipts and expenditure, and balance-sheet be received, adopted, and entered on the 
minutes. 


Mr. E. H. Harrison (deputy-chairman) seconded the motion, and no questions or 
remarks being offered by any shareholder, 

The Chairman put the motion to the vote, and declared it to be unanimously carried. 

Mr. G. H. Robertson then moved, and Mr. R. C. Fletcher seconded, the re-election of 
the following directors :—Messrs William Bingham, Philip Blessig, W. T. Boxwell, and 
J. H. Higson. This was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. James Smith moved—“ That J. T. Brunner, Esq., M.P. (Brunner, Mond, and Co., 
Limited), be elected a director on the head office board of the company.’’ He said the 
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wide experience which Mr. Brunner had gained during a highly successful business career, 
and as a representative of a Cheshire constituency, eminently qualified Mr. Brunner for the 
position, and he was sure the meeting would very cordially and unanimously carry the 
resolution. 

Mr. J. H. Higson seconded the resolution, which was unanimously passed. 


Mr. Philip Blessig moved, and Mr. Frederic Wilson seconded, the reappointment of 
Messrs. Harmood Banner and Son as auditors. 


The motion was unanimously adopted. 


The Chairman next moved—“ That the best thanks of this meeting be presented to Mr. 
Fothergill, the manager, and to the other officers of the company for their zeal in its service.” 
He said: I reserve to myself the pleasure of moving this resolution, because perhaps I am 
in a better position than anyone else to realise the untiring devotion and energy which are 
bestowed upon the affairs of this company by Mr. Fothergill and those acting under his 
management. It is only by having some knowledge of the inner working of a good concern 
like this that one can see how much one is dependent upon a manager and those who are 
supporting him ; and it is unfortunate perhaps that the more efficient a manager is the more 
negative his value appears to be, because shareholders, and even directors themselves, never 
know when they have escaped a loss, and perhaps a very severe loss, simply because they 
have a very good man, instead of a middling man. That is a thing which can never be 
revealed. It is only by along course of careful and successful management that one can arrive 
at a conclusion, and that must necessarily be a negative conclusion when arrived at In Mr. 
Fothergill we have a manager such as falls to the lot of very few companies to possess, for 
he has the faculty not merely of managing, but of being able to select those who assist him in 
— management, and he has been as singularly successful in the one capacity as in the other. 
(Cheers.) 


Mr. Ellis Edwards seconded the motion, and entirely endorsed the remarks of the chair- 


an. 
The resolution was carried with applause. 


Mr. Fothergill said that on his own account, and on behalf of Mr. Rutter and the staff 
generally, he thanked them for the kind remarks that had been made. They had in Mr. Rutter 
a most capable sub-manager, and in Mr. Allan a very efficient assistant-secretary. They had 
also present that day Mr. Powell who had made quite a record in Liverpool with another 
company, and who was now about to be sent to London to take charge of the important 
interests of the company there. Although for the past two or three years there had been 
losses in the fire insurance business, the officials of the company were doing their utmost to 
bring about a better state of things. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Alex. Eccles moved a vote of thanks to the London and the Glasgow boards of 
directors, and the New York committee of trustees, and the agents and representatives of the 
company throughout the world. 

This was seconded by Mr. W. T. Boxwell, and carried. 


On the motion of Mr. G. H. Ball, seconded by Mr. Reginald Bushell, a vote of thanks 
to the chairman concluded the proceedings. 


ain 
— 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


HEAD OFFICE :—LONDON, 66 CORNHILL, E.C. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1893. 


THE principal features of the report are herewith submitted, and to which special attention 
is directed. 


NEW BUSINESS. 


The proposals received during the year were. . 2,157 for £802,615 0 oO 
Deducting those declined and not completed. 335 » 157,581 0 © 
The policies issued were . . . . s 1,822 ,, £645,034 0 O 





producing a new premium income of £24,298. Is. Id. 


The total premium income was £188,350. 15s. 8d., and, after deduction of reassurances, 
the net amount was £179,614. 175. 

The claims by death, and under matured endowments, with bonus additions, amounted to 
484,704. 135. 5a. showing a decrease as compared with the previous year, and are well 
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within the expectation as shown by the tables, both as regards the number of deaths and the 
sums assured. 


The total income of the year was £216,309. 8s. 1d., including £36,629. 17s. 7d. from 
interest and dividends, the average rate on the funds invested and uninvested being £4. 6s. 
per cent. 

After payment of the dividend and bonus to shareholders, the cash bonus to policyholders, 
and all ph wet outgoings, there was a balance on the year’s working of £ 57,406. 2s. 10d., 
raising the total funds as at 31st December, 1893, to £897,792. 175. 9d. 

The directors have much pleasure in drawing attention to the satisfactory results of the 
business during the first dps of a new bonus period ; and in again expressing their apprecia- 


tion of the continued zeal and ability shown by all connected with the company, rely upon a 
continuance of their co-operation in the future. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The directors beg to draw attention to the following special features, and desire also to 
remind both share and policyholders of the interest they have in introducing their friends to 
the company, thereby increasing its prosperity and benefiting themselves. 

1. Policies on which age is admitted are unchallengeable from the outset, except in the 
case of fraud or misrepresentation, and they are free from all restriction as to foreign travel 
and residence, provided the life assured has attained the age of 30, so that, subject to payment 
of premium and admission of age, such policies are whole-world and unconditional. 

2. Policies on the lives of those who die by suicide will not become void, unless such 
suicide happen within the first year of assurance, and in that case the company will be liable 
to any one who shall have a dond-/ide interest in the policy. 

3. Policies may be revived within 12 months, without evidence of health, on payment of 
the overdue premium, and a fine of 2s. per cent. per month on the sum assured ; or, with 
satisfactory evidence of health, on payment of arrears of premium with 5 per cent. interest. 

4. The surrender value attaching to lapsed policies will be held at the disposal of the 
holder for a period of one year; or on application during the currency of the policy, such 
value can be applied towards the payment of the overdue premium. 

5. Policies on the lives of military and naval officers issued on special and advantageous 
terms. See new military and naval prospectus. 


6. Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
During the past ten years, to 31st December, 1893 — 





nndeamees Net Premium Invested 
Year. 


Income. Funds, 
Sums Assured. |New Premiums. 








1883 | £544,890 | £18,357 | £102,853 | £332,628 
1888 590,230 21,700 140,761 591,248 
1893 | 645,034 24,298 179,614 897,792 














It will thus be seen that in ten years the funds of the company show an increase of over 
half-a-million. 


See Book ProspgcTUS FOR FULLER PARTICULARS OF THE NEw CONDITIONS AND SPECIAL 
FEATURES OF THE CoMPANY. 





IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

The new scheme of endowment assurance adopted by this company offers special advan- 
tages to those who are desirous of creating a fund available in later years, and is an adapta- 
tion of the popular tontine system in a modified form, combining a family provision, with a 
good investment, or a pension for life. 

A policy taken out under this scheme secures, for an extremely moderate premium, a 
fixed assurance in case of death, and if the life survive the term, a cash payment of the sum 
assured, largely increased by profits, thus giving a fair rate of interest on the amount of 
— paid. If preferred, the cash payment may be exchanged for an annuity during 
i 


a 4 (subject to the assured being still in good health) for a large paid-up policy, payable 
at death. 


AppLy For New Prospectus GivinG ExAmPLES AND EsTiMATED RESULTS. 
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Balance-sheet on 31st December, 1893. 

















LIABILITIES. 
Capital fully subscribed . ° ‘ : . £100,000 0 0 
Funds as per revenue account, viz. :— 
Proprietors’ fund . "i s ‘ . ‘ £24,197 7 11 
Assurance fund. ° ° . ° ° 873,595 9 Io 
ee £897,792 17 9 
Investment reserve . ° , ° . ° . ° ° - 12,500 0 O 
Profit and loss items not appropriated . A ; . . . . 1,000 2 7 
Claims admitted, but not paid. ° ‘ i 3 . 2 : 10,214 9 4 
Other sums owing by the company— 
Interest and bonus to shareholders to 31st December, 1893. . 1,028 4 6 
£922,535 14 2 
ASSETS. 
Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom. ° » ° 464,543 9 2 
Mortgages on freehold property in Canada, Australia and India . . 99.425 I I 
Loans on the company’s policies ° ‘ . ° : . : 87,066 4 9 
Investments— 
In Indian and Colonial Government securities and special deposit 
with the Canadian Government . ° ‘ : . : 109,113 15 8 
», railway and other debentures, and debenture stocks . . e 337,818 2 6 
»» railway shares (preference and ordinary) . ° . . : 78,249 9 5 
», Foreign Government securities : : ’ . : F 481 4 0 
»» Waterworks . ° . . ° . . i . ‘ 6,727 5 6 
» Other shares (preference) . ‘ A t ‘ . . . 2,826 4 3 
»» Cornhill and other house property . = i c . - 24,728 14 
»» improved ground rents . ° : ° : ° ° 13,605 16 6 
yy reversions . . . ° : ‘ . : . : 6,748 7 11 
Loans upon personal security in connection with life policies ‘ _ 6,590 0 oO 
Branch offices’ and agents’ balances. . : . ° : i 15,991 17 2 
December premiums on which the days of grace are current ° ° 33,607 15 2 
Outstanding interest, viz. :— 

Accrued, but not paid . . ‘ . ° . ‘ . . 7,979 0 4 
Outstanding rents ‘ 7 ° “ ° 4 : ‘ : ° 441 19 7 
Amounts placed on deposit for fixed periods . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 4,700 0 O 
Cash— 

On current account i ° ° ° ° . e . ° 18,035 12 2 

Bills receivable . . . ‘ . : = . 2 . 1,713 6 8 
Other assets— 

Furniture and fittings at head office and branches, less amount 

written off for depreciation . ° . ° ‘ ° ° 2,121 10 2 
Policy stamps in hand ° . . . ‘ . : . 2017 6 
£922,535 14 2 





METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


THE directors have pleasure in submitting their fifty-ninth annual report, together with the 
audited accounts. During the past year there have been received 282 proposals for 
assurance amounting to £279,443 ; of these 227 have been accepted, and policies issued for 
£214,250, producing new premiums for £7,510. Claims have arisen in respect of 130 
policies assuring £136,897, and 51 policies, for £36,198, have been surrendered. The rates 
of abatement declared as at 5th April, 1893, namely, 71, 56 and 41 percent. for the three 
series respectively, are maintained for the current year, and a sum of £5,000 has been added 
to the reserve fund. The total amount returned to the members by way of abatement of 
premium, from the foundation of the society to the end of 1893, was £2,506,814. The 
number of policies in force on the society’s hate on 3Ist December was 6,829, assuring 


45,405,328 ; and the total funds in hand amounted to £1,983,423, showing an average 
reserve of £36. 135. 10d. for every £100 assured, It is with much regret that the directors 
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announce the resignation, in consequence of failing health, of Mr. Thomas Harbottle, who 
had been a member of the ret for seventeen years. In pursuance of the regulation 
adopted last year, reducing the number of the directors, no election will take place. The 
directors retiring by rotation are Messrs. Colman (Norwich), Dauglish and Hunt, and these 
—= being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. The auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, 

ever, Griffiths and Co., and Mr. Fredk. W. Smith, chartered accountants, retire pursuant 
to the society’s regulations, and offer themselves for re-election. 


EpWARD CAFFIN, 


Chairman. 
Revenue Account for the Year 1893. 


(Pursuant to ‘* The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870,”’) 


Dr. 
Amount of funds at the ao of the _— _- 

Assurance fund . _ - £1,952,860 11 1 

Reserve fund 7 ° ° ° . ° 15,000 0 O 

Investments reserve fund . ° . . 15,000 0 O 

41,982,860 11 1 

Premiums . ‘ ‘ . r ° ° ° . . 162,888 14 3 
Interest and dividends . ° ° ° ° . ° . . 78,776 13 7 





42,224,525 18 11 








Cr. 
Claims by death . ‘ . ‘ ‘ . i . . . - £136,897 0 oO 
Surrenders . ‘. . 16,315 17 7 
Commission (the ‘society has never 7 paid commission) ° . ‘ ‘ Nil. 
Expenses of Seegnneen ‘ ° £11,320 19 2 
Pensions . ‘ ‘ ° . : 100 0 O 

——- 11,420 19 2 

Allowance in reduction of premiums . ‘ . 71,641 2 7 
Written off cost of assets, and aa ane on premises in hand . . 2,545 8 3 
Property and income-tax . . . ° ° ° 2,282 1 6 
Amount of funds at the end of the © year _ 

Assurance fund . . - £1,948,423 9 10 

Reserve fund . ‘ ‘ . . ° 20,000 O O 

Investments reserve fund . . . ° 15,000 0 O 





1,983,423 9 10 
42,224,525 18 11 








Balance-sheet on the 31st December, 1893. 
(Pursuant to “‘ The Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870.’’) 





LIABILITIES. 

Assurance fund . i - (£1,948,;423 9 10 

Reserve fund . mo ° ; : 20,000 0 O 

Investments reserve fund . ° ‘ ° . 15,000 0 O 
Total funds as per revenue account " : . - £1,9834423 9 10 
Claims admitted but not yet paid . . ° ° ; . . 32,450 0 O 
Premiums paid in advance . ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 549 4 2 
41,996,422 14 0 

ASSETS. 

Mortgages on property within the United ——- . ° ° - £139,255 0 0 
Mortgages on life interests and reversions . ° : ° ° 32,866 5 0 
Mortgages on poor rates. ° ° ° : . . ° 537,624 17 6 
Mortgages on general district rates . . 155,729 18 I1 
Loans on the society’ s policies (within. their “surrender value) . ‘ 188,641 18 4 
Colonial and Provincial'Government securities . ° ° . 134,958 18 4 








Carried forward . . £1,189,076 18 1 
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Brought one - £1,189,076 18 1 
Indian Government guaranteed necied securities ° 18,131 18 8 
British railway debenture stock . : ° . . . 4,500 0 O 
Colonial and American railway bonds» a s ‘ 203,801 9 9 
Colonial, municipal and — debentures and debenture stocks . : 174,051 © 10 
Freehold land ‘ ‘ i F ‘ . . : ; 24,061 12 Io 
House property . . ° ° ° ° ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 37,000 0 O 
Furniture and fixtures . ; ‘ ; q , ‘ : : 619 9 II 
Rent charges. ° . F r . ; , ‘ ‘ 289,645 7 2 
Outstanding remiums . ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° 562 16 oO 
Outstanding interest, due and payable - £584 010 
99 xy accrued, but not yet payable + 24,031 2 6 
eer 24,615 3 4 
Cash on deposit ‘ ° ° . 18,000 0 0 
9» On current account and in hand . ° . . 12,356 17 5 
= 30,356 17 5 





41,996,422 14 0 


F. Harwoop LEscHER, Chairman in rotation. 
TuHOs. CHARRINGTON, Director. 

W. S. DEacon, Director. 

ARTHUR PEARSON, Actuary. 


We have examined the above revenue account and balance-sheet, with the books and 
securities of the society, and find the same correct. 
DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & Co., 
FREDK. W. SMITH, Auditors. 
Chartered Accountants, 





Valuation Account on the 31st December, 1893. 


(Institute of Actuaries’ HM: Life Table, 34 per cent. interest.) 


Dr. 
Present value of £1,207,496 assured by policies, Ist series ° ° . £868,912 











oe) 
Present value of £1,740,006 assured by policies, 2nd series . ° : 986,625 0 O 
Present value of £2,366,294 assured by policies, 3rd series . ‘ ° 1,084,031 0 O 
Present value of £91,532 assured by meine non-members © < 47,995 0 oO 
Balance—unappropriated . . ° = . 7,943 9 10 
2,995,506 9 10 
Cr. 
Present value of 433,069 the fuses on yee, 
Ist series . £258,544 
Zess provision for reduction at 71 per ‘cent. 566 
—— £74,978 0 0 
Present value of £50,784 the premiums on pare 
and series. £607,809 
Zess provision for reduction at 56 per cent. . 340,373 
emmmennees 267,436 0 © 
Present value of £73,499 the now on em, 
3rd series . 41,111,723 
dess provision for reduction at 41 - cent. when 
entitled . . . 429,285 
—_——_ 682,438 0 O 
Present value of £2,693 the premiums on pee, teenies . . 22,231 0 O 
Assurance fund, as per balance-sheet . . . . 1,948,423 9 I0 
$2,995,506 9 10 





ARTHUR PEARSON, Actuary. 
The ordinary general meeting of the Metropolitan Life Assurance Society took place on 
10th May, at the offices, 13 Moorgate Street, Mr. Edward Caffin in the chair.—The actuary 


(Mr. Arthur Pearson) read the notice calling the meeting, and the report and accounts were 
taken as read. 
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The Chairman: It now becomes my pleasant duty to make a few remarks on some of 
the features of the report presented, but as time is no doubt valuable to you, I purpose to 
detain you with only a few brief observations. We have completed in 1893 227 policies 
for £214,250, the average amount of each policy being £943. This is a very good average 
of new business, and compares very favourably with the average of the previous five years. 
It should certainly be considered satisfactory, having regard to the severe competition 
prevailing, and the commercial depression that has been hanging over the insurance classes 
during the past year. I will ask the members to bear in mind that this co-operative 
society requires their hearty work. We all try to do our best, I know; and we thank those 
members who have introduced business, but we do appeal with confidence to everyone 
present to do what he can in the future in extending the business. The actual claims 
amounted to £136,897, or an average of £1,053 per policy. These claims were well within 
the mark in point of numbers and total amount, but, unfortunately, the claims have fallen on 
policies for amounts higher than the average. The surrenders have been, in respect of 
policies and sums assured, about normal, but the amount paid in the regate is larger 
than in past years, due to six surrenders of very old policies of enepteuiie large amounts, 
and carrying, in consequence, large surrender values. Indeed, these six assurances received 
one moiety of the total amount paid in the year. The total sum paid has amounted to the 
high average of the equivalent of 108 cent. of the premiums received on all the 
surrendered policies. I think that that will be considered satisfactory. The expenses of 
management have slightly increased, by some exceptional charges incurred in the year, but 
I think we now know the full burden of taxation in our present premises ; at all events, we 
hope so. The expenses were 4°73 per cent. on the gross income, and 7‘oI per cent. on the 
gross premiums. I think that is satisfactory. e have written off the cost of assets 
£1,500, and we have also written off expenses on premises in hand, £1,045, making a total 
of £2,545. I now pass to the assets, and I may tell you that, notwithstanding the great 
depression of prices which prevailed on the Stock Exchange last year, the society’s 
marketable securities are well covered by the ledger balances, and the directors have not 
felt called upon to make any addition in the present account to the investments reserve fund, 
which now stands at £15,000. They have, however, carried a further sum of £5,000 to the 
other reserve fund, raising it to £20,000, which, as you know, has been set up to provide 
the requisite funds to enable us, at a future date, to change the basis of the valuation to a 
lower rate of interest than that now employed. Any member who requires any further 
information about these assets can obtain it by calling on Mr. Pearson, who will be glad to 
furnish any information which may be required. After deducting all claims on the society, 
the funds amount to £1,983,423. The increase of £563, when compared with the total 
funds at the beginning of the year, is nominal, and arises from the larger outgo of the year. 
It signifies no diminution of strength, nor does it affect the profit power of the office in 
maintaining the rates of abatement of premium now allowed to the members. With respect 
to the society’s freehold land, I need hardly remind you of the general depression that 
prevailed last year in respect of sales of land, and consequent absence of speculation therein. 
Hence, we have not succeeded in effecting any sales. This matter has engaged, and 
continues to engage, the directors’ most anxious attention, and we are looking for brighter 
results this year, as building developments are rapidly being proceeded with in close 
proximity to the society’s estate. I may tell you that we are acting under the advice of two 
of the most eminent firms of auctioneers and surveyors in the City of London. The 
Moorgate Street premises we have not yet let. The property has been under the considera 
tion of several banks and public companies, and it is now before two public institutions. 
The times have been against us. The past year has been a period of contraction and not 
expansion in commercial circles. We have no fear of the result. Past negotiations have 
fallen through from a variety of causes, but not from any question of rental. Happily, one 
difficulty has been removed, in the fact that our great competitor, the Grocers’ , = am 
has let nearly all its property, so we can now congratulate ourselves on the success of our 
rival competitor. I donot think I need touch on anything else. I may assure you that 
the business is proceeding in the most satisfactory way. The year has begun well, and the 
directors cannot but recognise what a debt they owe to their staff for the way they carry on 
the business. One and all, from the lowest in the office up to the actuary, we are most 
grateful to for their good work. I will now propose the adoption of the report, which I 
leave with confidence in your hands, and I shall be very glad to answer any questions. 
(Applause.) 


Mr. Richard B. Barron seconded the motion, which was agreed to unanimously. 


The retiring directors, Messrs. Russell J. Colman (Norwich), Henry W. Dauglish and 
William C. H. Hunt, were next re-elected. 


Mr. Dauglish returned thanks for his re-election, adding that this was the twenty-eighth 
time he had attended these meetings as a director. 
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Mr. Hunt also thanked the meeting for reappointing him to a seat at the board. 

Mr. Blunt proposed the war of the auditors, Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, 
Griffiths and Co., and Mr. Frederick W. Smith. 

Mr. Trinder seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

Mr. John G. Griffiths replied for the auditors, expressing their great interest in the 
society, and their satisfaction with regard to the condition of its affairs. (Applause.) 

A member next proposed a cordial vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for their 
services during the year. (Applause.) 

Canon Bristow seconded the motion, which was carried by acclamation, and the chair- 
man having replied, the proceedings terminated. 





> 
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SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Statement of Accounts as at 31st December, 1893. 


THIRD SCHEDULE. 
1.—Life Assurance Account for Year ending 31st December, 1893. 
Dr. 
1892.—Dec. 31. 
Amount of life assurance fund at this date . 2 a . £165,213 15 
Total funds as at 31st December, 1892 :— 


Life assurance fund . ° ° ° £165,213 15 7 
Shareholders’ capital paid up . ° 24,000 O O 


£189,213 15 7 
1893.—Dec. 31. 
Premiums (after deduction of reassurances) . . - < 47,111 15 


Interest and dividends (received and accrued) ° . ° 7,330 12 
Consideration for annuities granted . . ‘ ‘ 3,896 7 


£223,552 10 


Cr. 
1893.—Dec., 31. 
Claims under anaes: paid and heat. es deduction of sums 

reassured) . ° " 7 £18,236 18 11 
Surrenders . ° ° ° e . e e ° ‘ ° ° 1,829 
Annuities . . ‘ ° . . ‘ ; 1,720 
Commission, paid and outstanding ‘ . m ‘ e 2,408 
Expenses of management, paid and initiate, viz. :— 

1, Advertising, printing and stationery . = £569 13 6 

2. Expenses at head office and branches . 6,689 17 11 

3- Medical officers’ fees . ° . . . 528 16 o 

4. Directors’ fees . ° ° ‘ > 420 0 O 


Income-tax ° ° ° ‘ ° ° . . ° 
Dividend to shareholders . ‘ ‘ : 41,440 0 0 
Less — Proportion —— to accident depart 
ment a ° ° 440 0 O 
——_—— 1,000 0 O 
Amount of life assurance fund at 31st aiaaieen 1893, as ee fourth 
schedule ° ° . ° ° ° 190,029 12 5 


£223,552 10 7 
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2.—Accident and General Revenue Account for Year ending 31st December, 1893. 


Dr. 

1892.—Dec. 31. 

Amount of accident and general fund at this date 

1893.—-Jan. 1. 

—s for standard accident current risks . 

1893.—Dec. 31. 

Premiums . . , ‘ . £19,520 0 
* Less Reassurances ° ° ‘ . ‘ 2,462 15 

Interest and dividends (received and aaa 

Transfer and assignation fees. . 


e of all fatal risks. 





Cr. 

1893.—Dec. 31. 

Claims ° 

Bonus reductions to policyholders 

Commission ° ° 

Expenses of management ‘ : . 

Income-tax ° . 

Standard accident account—amount written ‘off ‘ 

Dividend to shareholders—proportion charged to this account 

Amount of accident and — = at 31st December, 1893, § as per 
fourth schedule . ° ° ° 


FOURTH SCHEDULE. 
Balance-sheet on the 31st December, 1893. 


LIABILITIES. 
- Shareholders’ capital paid up ° . ° ° . . 
. Life assurance fund . 
This amount is in excess of the sum required ‘to be "carried to the life 
=o fund in terms of the articles of association of the 


. Accident and Vgeneral fund . ° . ° . ° . ° 


Total funds . , . 

‘4. Claims admitted but not yet oor 7" ° ° . ° “ 

. Unclaimed dividends . . ° . . . : 
Other sums owing by the company . . 


* These are included in the corresponding items in the third schedule. 


ASSETS. 
. Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 
. Investments :— 
In railway and other samen and 
debenture stocks : — 434:445 11 
In Colonial Government securities . : 16,204 18 
In fixed deposits with ener banks 
In feu duties . . 
In house property . ° 
In life interests and reversions i . 27,469 10 


3. Loans on life interests and reversions 

4. Do. stocks and shares 

5. Do. policies (within surrender value) 

6 Do. personal security . ° ° ° . ‘ 
Je Do. local rates,etc. . ° ° : ° 


Carried forward . 


42,000 2 9 


2,382 10 © 


mh 4 49 
10 4 


= 15 0 
£21,853 2 10 


£7,544 12 
1,175 0 
35797 11 
3,765 15 

6 13 
1,869 6 
440 0 


35254 2 9 


_— 
0 HimmWwui oo 


£21,853 2 10 


£28,500 oO 
190,029 12 


3,254 2 


£221,783 15 2 
560 11 I 
410 0 

1,588 Ir 10 


£223,937 8 1 


£29,240 


93,224 
47,618 
8,783 
72499 
2,845 
2,574 


£191,787 3 
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Brought forward . - £191,787 3 11 
8. Agents’ balances . ° ° . ° . ° ° ° ‘ 179 II 9 
9. Outstanding premiums . ‘ ‘ : _ : : = 17,602 10 2 
10. Outstanding and accrued interest . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - ‘ 2,338 2 3 
11. Furnishings—head office and branches . ° ° . 1,91I I 10 
12. Sums due to the company . ° ‘ ° . . . . 610 14 0 
13. Cash-in bank ° ‘ , ° e " ° * ‘ ° 1,454 2 4 
14. Cash in hand at head office and branches ° ° ° m 578 13 10 
15. Standard accident account . ° 2 ‘ £9,346 14 11 

Zess—Amount written off ° = ; 1,369 6 II 


—_——-— 7:477 8 0 
£223,937 8 1 


ee TE 
R, A. ROBERTSON, Director. 
D. Scotr MoncrierFr, Director. 
AND. FORRESTER, Director. 
Wo. Grsson BLoxsoM, Manager. 
EDINBURGH, 3rd April, 1894.--We hereby certify (first) that we have examined and 
audited the accounts of the Scottish Metropolitan Life Assurance Company for the year to 
31st December, 1893; (second) that the foregoing life assurance and accident and 
general revenue accounts contain a correct summary of the receipts and payments for the 
year; and (third) that the above balance-sheet exhibits a true statement of the company’s 
affairs as at 31st December, 1893, as appearing in the company’s books. We have also 
inspected the various securities, and found ~ Son to be in order, although we have not 
actually seen the documents of debt for the securities deposited with the Public Trustee of 
New Zealand. 


Scott MONCRIEFF, THOMSON & SHIELLS, C.A., Auditors. 
REPORT BY DIRECTORS 
To the ordinary general meeting of the company, held on Tuesday, 10th April, 1894. 

Your directors have the pleasure to submit the prefixed revenue account and balance- 
sheet for the year ending 31st December last. 

They have further to report as follows :— 

The number of proposals for assurance made during the year was 711, for £297,301, of 
which 138, for £67,075, were not completed. 

The amount of new life business for the year was £230,226, as against £210,127 for the 
previous year. 

The new life premiums for the year amounted to £7,066. 10s. 3d., as against £5,704. 
2s. 4a. for 1892. 

The life premium income for the year (less reassurances) amounted to £47,111. 155. 7a. 

There have been fifty-one deaths, the total amount of claims being £18,236. 18s. 11d, 
This amount is well within the expectation. 

The sum of £3,896. 7s. has been received as consideration in respect of annuities 
granted for £442. 10s. 

There has been one death among the annuitants, relieving the company of an annual 
payment of £20. 

The life assurance fund has been increased from £165,213. 15s. 7a. to £190,029. 12s. 5d. 

The accident premium income for the year (gross) amounted to £19,520. Os. 2d. 

L The amount of the accident and general fund has been increased from £2,000. 2s. 9d. to 

9254. 25. Od. 

4 making provision for all payments, the total funds have been increased from 
4191,213. 18s. 4d. to £221,783. 155. 2d. 

The quinquennial investigation into the position of the company as at 31st December, 
1893, is now in progress, and the result will be communicated to the shareholders in due 
course. 

Ry es + as recommend that the usual dividend of 6 per cent. be declared, payable on 
11th April, 

The directors who retire by rotation are Messrs. William C. M’Ewen and J. A. Reid. 
The board recommend their re-election. 

Messrs. Scott Moncrieff, Thomson and Shiells, C.A., the auditors of the company, also 
retire, but are eligible for re-election. 

R. A. ROBERTSON, Director. 
D. Scott MONCRIEFF, Director. 
AND. FORRESTER, Director. 
Wo. GiBson BLOxsoM, Manager. 
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PERSONAL, Etc. 


STATE Fire INSURANCE COMPANY.—It is announced that Lord Provost 
Low, of Dundee, has consented to join the Dundee board of the State Fire 
Insurance Company. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION IN RUSSIA: THE TONTINE SysTEM.—The law 
prohibiting life insurance from being effected in Russia on the tontine system 
came into force to-day. 


Equity AND Law Lire AssURANCE CoMPANy.—Mr. W. P. Phelps, M.A., 
F.1.A., has received the appointment of assistant actuary to the Equity and 
Law Life Assurance Company. 


LONDON GUARANTEE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY.—Mr. A. W. 
Masters has been appointed United States manager of the London Guarantee 
and Accident, to succeed the late Mr. A. C. Edwards. 


GUARDIAN PLATE GLass INSURANCE CoMPANY, LIMITED.—The London 
office of the Guardian Plate Glass Insurance Company, Limited, will now be 
at 10, 11, and 12 New Bridge Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


New York Lire Orrice.—Mr. J. T. Cooke, district manager at the 
Manchester branch of the British Empire Mutual, has been appointed 
resident secretary at Manchester for the New York Life Office. 


Times MutuaL INsuRANCE ComPAaNy, LIMITED.—-Mr. John Fairclough, 
J.P. (of Messrs. Jas. Fairclough and Sons, of Warrington), has joined the 
board of directors of the Times Mutual Insurance Company, Limited. 


PALATINE INSURANCE ComMPpANy.—Mr. William Bell, who has filled the 
chief post in the foreign department of the Palatine Insurance Company for 
the past ten years, has been associated with Mr. William Wood in the 
management of the company’s New York office. 


Hanp-1IN-HAND INSURANCE CoMPANY.— Mr. Herbert C. Thiselton, F.I.A., 
formerly assistant actuary at the Glasgow office of the Scottish Amicable 
Insurance Company, has been appointed actuary of the Hand-in-Hand 
Insurance Company, in room of Mr. James Terry, retired. 


GUARDIAN FirE AND Lire ASSURANCE ComMPANy.—Mr. Fredk. Place, 
who for two years has been inspector of agents for the Lancashire and York- 
shire Accident Insurance Company, in their Yorkshire district, and who was 
for eight years previously on the head office staff of that company, has 
accepted a similar appointment with the Guardian Fire and Life Assurance 
Company at their Leeds branch. 


VOL. LVII. 7O 
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LONDON AND LANCASHIRE LIFE ASSURANCE ComPaNny.—Mr. G. C. Forster, 
who represented the London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company since 
1892 as local manager at its Newcastle branch, has been appointed by the 
directors to a similar position at Leeds for the Yorkshire district. 


Law ACCIDENT AND CONTINGENCY INSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED.— 
The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit has ceased to transact burglary insurance, 
and the Law Accident and Contingency Insurance Society, Limited, has 
taken over that branch of its business, guaranteeing the due fulfilment of the 
existing contracts as from April 25th. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE LEGISLATION.—It is announced that the Bill 
providing that the reserves of American fire companies shall be computed 
on the basis of 85 per cent. of the unearned premiums has been thrown 
out. A Bill has been introduced by the New York Superintendent of 
Insurance to make illegal the business of individual underwriting by certain 
“ Lloyds,” who fail to comply with the requirements of the law regulating the 
business of insurance. 


BrisTOL INSURANCE INSTITUTE.—At a recent meeting of the Bristol 
Insurance Institute, a paper on the subject of fire appliances was read by 
Mr. J. N. Moss, representative of the firm of Messrs. Shand, Moss & Co., 
of London. Mr. John Gray of the Scottish Widows’ Fund, president of the 
society, occupied the chair. An account was given of all the ancient and 
modern appliances for the extinguishing of fires, office brigades and their 
relation to insurance companies. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
lecturer. 


Sun Lire AssuRANCE ComPpANy OF CaNnaDa.—The following changes 
have been made in the personnel of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Mr. J. H. Polak, who has been inspector of agents at the head office 
of the company for the past five years, has been appointed superintendent of 
agents for London. Mr. T. Townsend has been appointed manager at the 
Yorkshire branch. He was for several years with the London and Lancashire 
Life at the Leeds office, and previously organizing agent to the Blue Ribbon 
Life Company, both at the head office, Birmingham, and in Scotland. Mr. 
John Strachan has been appointed assistant to Mr. Townsend, and as district 
representative for North Yorkshire and the Tees. 


A Year's ACCIDENTS ON RaILways.—From a return just issued by the 
Board of Trade, it appears that during 1893 the various railway companies 
of the United Kingdom reported that 1,091 fatal and 8,796 other accidents 
occurred on their lines or premises. Of the fatal accidents, 1,011 occurred 
actually on railways, and 4,100 of the non-fatal mishaps were on the railways. 
The remaining fatal and other accidents, namely, 80 and 4,687 respectively, 
were upon the companies’ premises, but not directly connected with the 
movements of railway vehicles, and this class of mishap included falls from 
scaffolding, crane or capstan accidents, kicks from horses, falls of bales and 
packages of goods, etc. Of those killed on the railways, 106 were 
passengers, and 460 were railway servants. Fatal and other accidents on the 
railways showed a decrease compared with 1892. 
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PELICAN LirE INSURANCE CoMPANY.—Viscount Hampden presided over 
the annual general meeting of the Pelican Life Insurance Company held at 
the offices, 70 Lombard Stréet. In moving the adoption of the report, the 
chairman said that notwithstanding the fact that the country had been suffer- 
ing from widespread depression, aggravated by the coal strike, the board had 
been enabled to maintain the volume of new business. The funds showed 
an increase, as compared with last year, to the sums assured, and their 
premium income now exceeded £100,000. He regretted to state that the 
expenses of the office had increased, which was mainly due to the establish- 
ment of twenty-three agencies. The competition in life assurance business 
in some quarters was becoming so keen as to be almost absurd. It seemed 
to be the practice now to buy a sovereign for 25s., which of course was not a 
very paying procedure. The motion was seconded and carried, and after 
the declaration of a dividend of 2s. per share, the retiring directors and 
auditors were re-elected, and a vote of thanks given to the chairman and board. 


Hanpb-IN-HAND FIRE AND Lire OrFricE.—The 197th annual report of 
the Hand-in-Hand Fire and Life Office was submitted at the general meeting 
held in the society’s office in London yesterday. In the fire department, the 
net premiums amounted (after deduction of reassurances) to £83,029, being 
an increase of about £1,900 upon the previous year. The losses amounted 
to £58,692, and expenses of management, including commission, to 
425,180, leaving a loss of £842 on the year’s working. In the life 
department, 349 proposals were secured for £273,290, and after deducting 
reassurances, 301 new policies were issued for £209,073, the corresponding 
annual premiums amounting to 47,309. The total net premiums now 
amount to £157,367. During the year, bonus returns were paid to policy- 


holders in the fire department, amounting to £6,569, and in the life 
department the bonus returns to policyholders amounted to £78,493. 
The life assurance fund amounts at the close of the year to £896,645, 
and the general accumulated fund (liable for all fire and life claims) to 
41,649,344, the total funds amounting to 42,545,989, being an increase of 
423790. 


SEea-SICKNEsSS.— Dr. M. Charteris of the University of Glasgow, contributes 
to the Lancet an instructive paper on the treatment of sea-sickness. He 
discusses the nature of sea-sickness, the remedies tried, and so forth. He 
thus sums up :—1. In long sea voyages no prophylactic benefit can be secured 
by the use of chloroform unless for two nights before embarkation the 
passenger pays due attention to the stomach and bowels by taking a chola- 
gogue pill. Further, in the case of a person who dreads a voyage, a dose of 
the solution should be taken. 2. The diet on board ship should be “ spare 
and dry.” Soup, pastry, and sweets should be especially avoided, and no full 
meal should be indulged in. A hypnotic dose (one table-spoonful and a 
half for a male, and one table-spoonful for a female) should be taken for three 
nights. 3. In short voyages, when the steamer leaves, perhaps, at 10 p.m, 
the passengers should immediately retire to rest and take one of the doses 
mentioned. 4. In a shorter passage, across the channel, a table-spoonful 
should be taken before going on board. 5. By following these directions 
immunity from sea-sickness is obtained in the great majority of cases ; but if 
they be not followed, it is to be remembered that chloroform has no effect in 
arresting an outburst of vomiting. If it is given in a tea-spoonful dose 
every ten minutes until a table-spoonful and a half or a table-spoonful has 
been taken, it will almost invariably check retching and depression. 
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ScoTrisH UNION AND NaTIONAL INSURANCE CompaNny.—Mr. W. R. 
Jones, resident secretary of the Caledonian Insurance Company, Liverpool, 
has been appointed resident secretary for the Scottish Union and National 
Insurance Company there. Mr. F. J. Allen, of the Manchester branch of 
the London Assurance Corporation, has been appointed resident secretary at 
Leeds of the Scottish Union and National ; and Mr. J. B. Black, superintendent 
at the Nottingham branch of the Scottish Union and National, has received 
the appointment of resident secretary at the same office. 


MORATORIUM FOR AN ITALIAN INSURANCE COMPANY.—It appears that 
according to private advices received, the Société Générale d”Assurances 
Divers de Milan has been compelled to demand a moratorium. The 
company is an old-established concern with good local and foreign 
connection, and was in the habit of employing its premium income in the 
discount of mercantile bills. This is rather an out-of-the-way procedure for 
an insurance company, and, in view of the banking and commercial crisis in 
Italy, it is not surprising that the company should have drifted into its 
present difficulties. It is understood that the assets will show a substantial 
surplus over liabilities, but a realisation can alone determine the trustworthi- 
ness of such an estimate. A moratorium has been demanded by some of the 
Italian banks as well. 


INSURANCE AND ACTUARIAL SOCIETY OF GLASGow.—The annual business 
meeting of the Insurance and Actuarial Society of Glasgow was held in the 
Accountants’ Hall, West Nile Street, Glasgow, on 23rd April last, Mr. Robert 
Blyth, Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, the president, in the chair. 
After the ballot for admission of new members, the treasurer’s balance-sheet 
was submitted, showing the funds of the society to be in a highly satisfactory 
state. Thereafter, on the motion of Mr. T. Wilkinson Watson, Scottish 
Imperial Insurance Company, seconded by Mr. D. Stewart, Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Company, Mr. Blyth was unanimously re- 
elected president for the ensuing session. The following office-bearers were 
also appointed: vice-presidents, Mr. F. F. Elderton, F.I.A., City of Glasgow 
Assurance Company; Mr. David L. Laidlaw, North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Company; Mr. Archd. Blair, London and Lancashire Fire 
Insurance Company, executive committee ; Mr. D. S. Buchanan, Edinburgh 
Life Assurance Company ; Mr. R. G. Campbell, Royal Insurance Company ; 
Mr. Geo. Duthie, Equitable Fire and Accident Insurance Company; Mr. 
A. H. Morgan, F.I.A., Scottish Equitable Assurance Society ; Mr. David 
Stewart, Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company ; Mr. Thos. 
Watson, Scottish Widows’ Fund Assurance Society; Mr. T. Wilkinson 
Watson, F.S.S., Scottish Imperial Insurance Company, treasurer ; Mr. Stewart 
Lawrie, Alliance Assurance Company, secretary; Mr. Henry G. Andrews, 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Company. 
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SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


= NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


AVOIDING RISK, TRUST EXPENSES AND SMALL INCOME. 
EXAMPLE.—A Husband, aged 30 (whose Wife is aged 25), paying £24 7s. 4d. 
per ann. can secure £50 per ann. guaranteed to his Widow, and £1,000 
to his Children on the death of Parents. ee eee 
Lf desired, the Income can also be secured to the Husband during his old age. 
FOR RATES AND PROSPECTUS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY. 


i om FIRE Insurances are granted against Loss or Damage by Fire on property of 
DEPARTM ENT alnest in description, at moderate rates. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, 
ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. West End Branch—29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY, 


OF LONDON. 


Cuaranteed 5°, Investment Policies 


EXAMPLE.—A man, aged say 30 next Birthday, takes a Policy for £2,000 at an annual premium of 
£50 5s. Od. On his death the Society can be called upon either (x) to pay his representatives £2,440, or 
(2) to pay them £100 per annum (s per cent. on £2,000) for 20 years, and at the end of that period to pay 
them £2,000. At any time during the 20 years the Policy can be surrendered for a sum larger than 
the sum assured. For instance, at the end of say 12 years, during which the Society would have paid the 
representatives of the assured £100 per annum, the Policy might be surrendered for a cash payment of 
£2,134. 


For Full Prospectus apply at the Head Office, 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 























FIFTH EDITION. 


Se 


DUTIES or EXECUTORS 


By F. W. DENDY, Sodcitor and Notary. 








IN BOARDS, POST FREE, ONE SHILLING AND SEVENPENCE. 


Tus hand-book, which in a short time has reached a fifth edition, treats concisely of the Duties 
of Executors under the following headings :— 

Executors and Trustees, Acceptance of Office, the Will, the Funeral, Debts and Assets, Probate, 
Probate Duty, other Expenses of Probate, Estate Duty, Small Intestacies, Books to be kept, 
Accounts, Ledger Accounts, Realization of Assets, Payment of Debts, Legacy and Succession Duty, 
Account Duty, Legacies to Infants and Married Women, Investments, Apportionment of Income, 
Executorship, Expenses and Employment of Agents, Final Division. 

It is intended as a guide to be put into the hands of inexperienced Executors at the commence= 
ment of their term of office. It does not deal with forms or doubtful points, which are more properly 
left to the legal advisers of the estate, but it gives directions as to the particulars which will be 
required by the Solicitor to prepare the papers for Probate and the accounts which should be kept 
by the Executors to show the position of the Estate. 


WATERLOW & SONS LIMITED, 
LONDON WALL, LONDON. 
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“HOBBS HART Q C0. Ld. 


By Appointment to THE QUEEN, the BANK OF ENGLANB aad its Branohes. 
‘' SEAMLESS ” ‘STEEL 


-COFFER: SAFES 


| For Bankers, Bullion and Diamond Merchants. 


ABSOLUTELY UNDRILLABLE AND UNBREAKABLE. 
ee en een es ce ee 


Show Rooms—76 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 








